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PREFACE 


M arxism has since 1918 passed through two phases as far 
as its general understanding in the West is concerned. 
At first, and for most of the time, studied neglect or 
grotesque misrepresentation. 

It has been said that the normal English reaction to un¬ 
comfortable facts of life, such as Marxism, is an embarrassed 
but determined silence. That anyone should experience a desire 
to enquire into ideas as such, and to probe into the motives 
influencing them, seems extraordinary. 

‘The persistent neglect of Marxism by our intellectual leaders 
is one of the most shameful phenomena of the long and gloomy 
twilight of liberal humanism in Britain. What is damning 
evidence of the general degeneration of intellectual standards 
in Britain is the fact that for nearly fifty years after Marx’s 
death, when in every other civilized nation except the U.S.A. 
his doctrines were being seriously debated in academic and 
intellectual circles, the success of the conspiracy of silence in 
Britain was ensured, not so much by consciously political 
motives, as by the plumb ignorance of the conspirators.’^ 

After the Second World War, however, and the spread of 
communism through Eastern Europe and China, it became 
clear that Marxism was a theory to be reckoned with. The first 
recognition of the fact in this country was the preparation by 
Mr. Garew Hunt of a document which was circulated in the 
Foreign Office and subsequently published as The Theory and 
Practice of Communism. This, and the pamphlet issued by the 
United States Congressional Committee on Foreign Affairs in 
1948 entitled The Strategy and Tactics of World Communism, were 
serious studies which went back to the Marxist texts and 
attempted to present the Marxist theory fairly and objectively. 
The theory thus set forth has now been recognized by many 

* Douglas Carman, in Modem Quarterly, Vol. 3. 
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Preface 

sociologists as ‘one of the greatest individual achievements of 
sociology to this day.’^ Professor Butterfield says that ‘The 
Marxists, in spite of those uncouthnesses which are always a 
stumbling block to tidy, academic minds, have contributed 
more to the historical scholarship of all of us than the non- 
Marxists like to confess.’2 Marxism, he says, ‘offers a corrective 
to that older view which evaded fundamental problems by 
seeing history as a field for the activity of disembodied ideas— 
ideas that were treated as irreducible, that is to say, as being 
the starting point rather than the consequence of change ... a 
materialist interpretation is useful insofar as it is the definition 
of the right kind of feeling to have at the beginning of an 
enquir)% a hint as to the right end of the stick to pick up, a 
guide to the predisposition with which to approach an un¬ 
imaginably complicated collection of data’.® 

Marxism makes no claim to present the world with a closed 
system. It is offered rather as a working hypothesis to be con¬ 
stantly modified as a result of its application to changing 
historical conditions. As Engels said: ‘Our conception of history 
is above all a guide to study, not a lever for instruction after the 
manner of the Hegelians. All history must be studied afresh, 
the conditions ol' existence of the different formations of society 
must be individually examined before the attempt is made to 
deduce from them the political, civil-legal, aesthetic, philo¬ 
sophic, religious, etc. notions corresponding to them. But instead 
of this only too many simply make use of the phrase, historical 
materialism (and everything can be turned into a phrase), in 
order to get their own relatively scanty knowledge fitted to¬ 
gether into a neat system as quickly as possible.’* Marxism has 
therefore always been a changing and developing theory. The 
very meaning of dialectics is that by applying it in practice 
effects arc produced which must bring about a modification 
of the theory. Then the changed theory will demand a new 
application. 

It is now realized by an increasing number of scholars that 
Marx made an outstanding contribution to the theory of social 

^ Schumpeter, Socialism^ Capitalism and Democracy. 

* Butterfield, Christianity and History. 

* Butterfield, History and Human Relations. 

* Marx-Engels Correspondence. Letter to Schmidt 5 August^ i8go. 
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development when he saw society as an unstable equilibrium 
making for constant change. He attempted to show that three 
factors were responsible for social development—firstly, improve¬ 
ment in technique (from the hand-loom to the textile factory), 
secondly, the corresponding change in the type of human rela¬ 
tionship involved in production (from the self-employed crafts¬ 
man to the capitalist employed worker), thirdly, the growing 
economic and political power of a new social group (in this case 
the employers), which eventually remakes society in its own 
image. Marx worked this out with a great wealth of detail for 
the rise of modern industrialism. 

What has been lacking in contemporary Marxism is the 
modification and re-formulation of this theory in the light of 
historical study, the contemporary economic situation, and the 
development of modern science. ‘Nature is the test of dialectics,’ 
said Engels. ‘It is possible to reach the dialectical conception of 
nature because the accumulating facts of natural science com¬ 
pel us to do so.’ And in its application to society ‘It is no longer 
a question anywhere of inventing inter-connections out of our 
own brains, but of discovering them in the facts.’ All that the 
theory can hope to do is to give a general skeleton of the 
Marxist conception; ‘The proof is to be found in history itself.’ 

What this suggests is the need for a much greater interpene¬ 
tration of Marxism and contemporary thought than we have 
seen as yet. The idea behind these essays is that such mutual 
influence is possible and desirable and would be of profit to 
both. Marxism has a contribution to make in many fields, 
but it is equally true that Marxism has much to learn from 
non-Marxist thought. If dialectics is a deduction from historical 
and scientific facts then two things should follow, firstly, history 
and science as objective studies, ought to beeome more and 
more dialectical, and Marxist theory ought to be of assistance 
in analysing and interpreting the available data. ‘We read 
the truth more easily if we approach the dialectical character 
of these facts equipped with the consciousness of the laws 
of dialectical thought.’^ On the other hand the unfolding of 
historical and scientific truth should enrich and exemplify 
Marxism, and at the same time constantly require a develop¬ 
ment and revision of Marxist theory. 

’ Engrls, Anti-Duhring. 
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There are, however, grave difficulties in the way of this 
drawing together of Marxist and non-Marxist thought. The 
first reason for this is that Marxism, as is well known, is very far 
from being a speculative theory with no relevance to concrete 
problems; on the contrary it closely unites practice with theory. 
It follows that if theory draws near to Marxism its political 
consequences will become apparent and this may cause em¬ 
barrassment. As a consequence there may well be a half¬ 
conscious reluctance to pursue a tendency of thought which 
leads in that direction. 

For a similar reason it may be felt that the safest and least 
disturbing kind of philosophy, will be that which confines itself 
to formal logical studies or purely speculative matters; while 
in history there will be a preference for descriptive or empirical 
studies and an avoidance of tendentious theories. It is dangerous 
to use history to obtain an understanding of the political, social 
and economic world in which we live, because it tends to pro¬ 
duce a belief in the need for change, and this opens the door to 
socialism.^ 

When modern thought is keenly aware of the dilemmas and 
tragedies of the modern world but at the same time unwilling to 
accept an explanation that involves radical social reconstruction 
it will move in a direction leading to pessimism and irration¬ 
alism. Professor Paul Tillich declares that ‘It is not an exaggera¬ 
tion to say that today man experiences his present situation in 
terms of disruption, conflict, self-destruction, meaninglessness 
and despair in all realms of life. This experience is expressed 
in the arts and in literature, conceptualized in existential 
philosophy, actualized in political cleavages of all kinds, and 
analysed in the psychology of the unconscious.’® 

All critical thought must become conscious of the dilemmas 
of our time, the frustration and insuperable obstacles which 
confront us. If it regards the present social framework as part 
of the unalterable nature of things and the social and economic 
forces as objective and inescapable realities, what solution is 
possible? The form of contemporary society will itself prevent 
the solution of the very problems which critical enquiry raises. 
The more penetrating the thought the more violent the collision 

^ Aptheker, History and Reality, 

* Tillich, The Protestant Era. 
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with social reality, the more insuperable the limitations with 
which it is confronted. The result may be the posing of a con¬ 
tradiction which cannot be overcome, leading to conviction of 
irrationality or intractability in the very nature of things— 
thus emerges a philosophy itself as limited and frustrated as the 
world it fails to understand. Alternatively it may be realized 
that this situation needs to be resolved not by an effort of thought 
which finds a theoretical solution for an irrational situation, 
but by changing the situation itself. Thus philosophy reaches a 
point at which it must burst the fetters of the ideology which 
reflects the contemporary social structure. This ideology takes 
many forms: It may despair of any rational world view, re¬ 
maining content with a bare acceptance of brute facts; it may 
treat the world as the scene of blind interacting forces, abandon¬ 
ing any idea of an unfolding purpose in life; finally it may take 
refuge from an inexplicable world in some form of mysticism. 
These arc the limitations imposed on philosophy by the present 
world situation unless it is realized how the deadlock may be 
broken. 

However, if science and philosophy can escape from the 
limitations of the present world order and resolutely extend their 
scope to embrace a full understanding of life, if they deal 
honestly with man and society, they will break through the 
trammels of mechanism, empiricism and mysticism and their 
conclusions will draw nearer to those of Marxism. 

The Communist Manifesto speaks of a small section of the 
ruling class which cuts itself adrift from the dying world; a 
portion of the bourgeois ideologists who have raised themselves 
to the level of comprehending theoretically the historical move¬ 
ments as a whole. 

This has indeed been the case; very many intellectuals have 
become Marxists. But is it not very likely to be the case tliat 
others will not travel the whole w^ay but nevertheless break with 
sceptical and mystical philosophies, accept the necessity for 
social change, and move parallel with Marxism or in the same 
general direction? 

In his pamphlet What is to be Done? Lenin declared that ‘the 
theory of socialism grew out of the philosophic, historical and 
economic theories that were elaborated by the educated repre¬ 
sentatives of the propertied classes, the intellectuals. . . . The 
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vehicles of science are not the proletariat but the bourgeois 
intelligentsia. . . . Without German philosophy, scientific social¬ 
ism would never have come into existence.’ If this was possible 
in the days before Marxism, is it impossible for certain tenden¬ 
cies in contemporary Western non-Marxist thought to move in 
the same direction and make their own contribution to con¬ 
temporary working-class theory? 

It may be replied that since Marxism is already here no 
such contribution is now needed, bourgeois thought has only 
to discover the truth awaiting its acceptance. That might be so 
if Marxism were already a complete and satisfactory system, 
but in its imperfect and insufficiently developed condition it 
can make no such claim. Nor will it be in a position to do so 
until it takes cognizance of modern thought and enlarges and 
improves its philosophy and its science. 

What stands in the way is the very strong partisanship and 
dogmatism of modern Marxism, f^ortunalely, this shows signs 
of modification, it has now been recognized that ‘A certain 
dogmatism, rigidity and sectarianism in our approach and 
thinking have created unnecessary obstacles to united work and 
discussion.’^ 

No doubt in periods of struggle and transition when great 
issues are fought out in ideological as well as political forms, 
opposing theories are apt to become rigid, over-simplified and 
sharply differentiated. But the consolidation of a philosophy 
into unalterable dogma hinders the task of endless development, 
revision and the incorporation of new truths. Marxism is not 
in the position of having nothing to learn from modern thought 
and it is suffering from its isolation. 

The partisanship advocated by Zhdanov in 1947 required 
Soviet Philosophers to ‘lead the struggle against the depravity 
and vileness of bourgeois ideology, and deal it shattering blows’. 
He went on to characterize all pre-Marxist philosophy as 
‘divorced from life and from the people, and alien to them’, 
as hostile to science and as ‘forcing on living human know¬ 
ledge conclusions that were dictated, not by real life, but by the 
needs of their particular systems. This philosophy was useless 
as an instrument of practical influence upon the world, as a 

^ Lessons of the Twentieth Congress of the C.P.S.U. in the resolution adopted by 
the Executive Committee of the C.P.G.B. on May 13th. 
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means whereby the world would be known.’^ This is very far 
from the truth. There is hardly a philosopher from Descartes 
to Kant who was not deeply interested in science. Indeed the 
revolutions in philosophy from the seventeenth to the nine¬ 
teenth centuries were occasioned by the discoveries of Galileo, 
Newton and Darwin. The great philosophies have also been 
closely linked with social and political movements, particularly 
those of Hobbes, Locke, Bentliam and Mill. German Romantic¬ 
ism had social roots and an influence far outside the ranks of 
philosophy. Neither Fichte nor Schelling nor Hegel were un- 
influential in German social and political thought. 

This philistine approach cannot but antagonize the modern 
mind, nor does it presage any appreciation of what contem¬ 
porary bourgeois thought may have to offer; in fact the attitude 
to the philosophers of our own time is hostile and undiscrimin¬ 
ating. We are told that ‘even the most “scientific” bourgeois 
philosophy does not present the least semblance of a scientific 
view of the world’, that ‘Marxism adopts a combative attitude 
towards all bourgeois philosophy’. 

Unfortunately the comprehensiveness of the condemnation 
does not allow us to restrict ‘bourgeois’ philosophy to those 
particular philosophies which reflect the decadent and irration- 
alist tendencies which characterize our Western society. The 
term explicitly covers every form of contemporary thought, the 
scientific and anti-metaphysical schools no less than the various 
forms of irrationalism and idealism. 

This is to ignore undoubted progressive tendencies in modern 
thought, especially in the anti-metaphysical philosophies and 
the naturalistic schools of philosophy. The error is to draw a 
geographical line between East and West, the truth being that 
vital thinking is found everywhere in the world today and that 
bourgeois {sc. contemporary Western) thought is itself split 
from top to bottom into what may roughly be called progressive 
and reactionary tendencies. 

As we have tried to show, the situation in the non-socialist 
world confronts the honest thinker with a dilemma. He cannot 
but find himself confronted by the limits of his social system, 
and if he cannot bring himself to the point of challenging the 
very basis of his society his thought will necessarily become 

^ ZhdanoVf ‘on the History of Philosophy* (Bolshevik, *947> No. i6). 
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involved in difficulties and he will be found turning to various 
forms of escapism and defeatism. This is bourgeois philosophy 
in the sense that it is the philosophy of those who cling to bour¬ 
geois social principles in the period of the decay of bourgeois 
society. But within that society are other tendencies strongly 
criticizing this decadent bourgeois philosophy and struggling 
to free themselves from irrationalism and superstition. Marxism 
should welcome the help of competent and forthright philo¬ 
sophizing of this sort which can supplement and enlarge the 
basic Marxist criticism of bourgeois ideology.^ At the same 
time Marxism can help progressive thought to get clearer, to 
free itself more thoroughly from relics of obsolete philosophizing, 
to grasp the basic principles of social transformation. 

But can this co-operation be effected if we condemn ‘bour¬ 
geois’ philosophy as a defence of class interests, as merely a 
pathological symptom of degeneracy, or a rationalization of 
class interests? 

This has been properly condemned by Popper as ‘the fashion 
of not taking arguments seriously, and at their face value, at 
least tentatively, but of seeing in them nothing but a way in 
which deeper irrational motives and tendencies express them¬ 
selves. It is the attitude of socio-analysis—the attitude of look¬ 
ing at once for the unconscious motives and determinants in 
the social habitat of the thinker, instead of first examining the 
validity of the argument itself.’ 

This attitude is only justified if no arguments are offered in 
defence of such a position, in that case ‘we are justified in 
making the charge of irrationalism’. Popper goes on to say that 
Toynbee’s neglect to face up to the arguments for positions 
of which he disapproves is not only a case in point but ‘is 
representative of a twentieth-century intellectualism which ex¬ 
presses its disillusionments, or even despair, of reason and of a 
rational solution of our social problems, by an escape into 
religious mysticism’.® 

Popper, who is himself a severe critic of Marxism, but on 
rational grounds, proceeds to take Toynbee to task for his 
refusal to consider seriously the rational arguments or claims of 

^ This is true not only in respect of philosophy, but of all forms of bourgeois 
thought—economics, political theory, literary criticism, etc. 

• Popper, The Open Society, Vol. II, p. 238, 

® Ibid, 
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Marxism, and for seeking to explain it and dispose of it on purely 
psychological grounds. But if Marxists agree with Popper that 
this is really intellectual dishonesty and always invites a similar 
counter-charge, they themselves must not attempt to dispose 
of bourgeois philosophies for which an argued case is presented 
by brushing them aside, without examining those arguments, 
as so much ‘bourgeois ideology’. 

It is only when Marxist philosophy faces its opponents ration¬ 
ally that it will be listened to, and only when it honestly ex¬ 
amines rival systems and theories critical of Marxism that it 
will find the truth in these views wherewith to correct or im¬ 
prove its own system. John Stuart Mill used to say that it is the 
most reasonable rather than the absurdest form of a wrong 
opinion with which one ought to grapple and that we stand 
little chance of discovering what truth such opinions may con¬ 
tain if we merely attack their weaker aspects. We should be 
particularly careful not to fall into the error of ‘representing the 
position of an opponent in the terms it would have if the critic 
held it; that is, not in its own terms, but after translation into 
the terms of another and opposed theory has taken place’.^ No 
one more than Marxists have suffered from this sort of thing; 
but neither have they been guiltless of the same fault themselves. 

When contemporary philosophy is approached in this spirit 
insofar as it is wrong it will be more successfully refuted, insofar 
as it has valid criticisms we can set our own house in order, and 
insofar as it has truth we can accept that truth with gratitude. 
Only in this spirit shall we be able to combine the heritage of 
Western culture with the new insights of Marxism. Maurice 
Cornforth has declared that ‘the positive achievements of 
classical bourgeois philosophy, and its progressive humanistic 
spirit, were inherited and carried forward by Marxism’. This 
will be so only if those achievements are continually re-studied 
and re-estimated. He adds that ‘they have been renounced and 
betrayed by bourgeois philosophy in the period of the decadence 
of capitalism’. This is true of that type of philosophy which is 
entangled in the contradictions of capitalism, but not of the 
progressive tendencies in contemporary thought. Zhdanov him¬ 
self has told us that Marxism ‘is a living, creative doctrine con¬ 
tinually developing, continually enriched by experience and by 
^ Dewey, in Naturalism and the Human Spirit, edited by Krikorian, p. 12. 
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the achievements of natural science’. Unfortunately, his influ¬ 
ence has not been in this direction whether because of a certain 
lack of understanding of the philosophies of the non-Russian 
world or because he unwittingly encouraged the more philistine 
elements in the Marxism of our times. 

Certainly, however, the time has come to develop and enrich 
our Marxism. Without this Marxism becomes sterile, just as 
non-Marxist thoughts which ignore Marxism become confused. 
The need for this has been recognized both inside and outside 
Russia since the Twentieth Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party. Thus Togliatti has criticized the dogmatic character of 
modern Marxism as ‘to a certain extent tending to a drying up 
of live debate on themes of our theory, for which we substituted 
writings full of quotations and stale phrases’.^ 

In particular certain fundamental problems have not been 
adequately discussed or need fresh treatment in the light of 
modern scholarship, chief among these are the meaning of free¬ 
dom in relation both to causality as scientifically understood 
and in the political sense with which it is closely allied to the 
problem of historical inevitability. 

The discussions arising out of the Twentieth Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party have revealed the weakness of Marx¬ 
ist theory on the question of democratic rights. It had been 
assumed that under socialism democracy is guaranteed by the 
very absence of class domination and needs no other safe¬ 
guards than the measures necessary to exclude the possibility 
of counter-revolution. 

This is quite inadequate. While it is of the first importance 
to establish the principle that democracy means primarily not 
formal self-government but the classless society in which ex¬ 
ploitation has ended, and that it is no true democracy which 
leaves the blind play of forces in the social relations of men un¬ 
touched, this is no reason for undervaluing constitutional rights 
and failing to insist on their preservation and extension under 
socialism. What is lacking here is a development of Marxist 
theory which takes into account both factors—the permanent 
contribution of liberalism and the communist understanding of 
the dependence of real democracy on socialism. 

A similar weakness is to be seen in ethical theory where 

^ Togliatti, quoted in World News and Views, March 31st, 1956 (Vol. 3. No. 13). 
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Marxism has never got beyond the view that ethics is to be 
subordinated to the class struggle. This is not only inadequate 
as a statement of human values, but suggests tliat any means 
which secure victory may be justified. 

Since it is the aim of the class struggle to replace our acquisi¬ 
tive society by a co-operative commonwealth, Marxists attach 
the highest ethical importance to the victory of socialism; but 
if ethical theory docs not go beyond this and do justice to those 
moral ideals which arc independent of class interests the further 
values of socialism will be undefined and there will be no 
safeguards against excesses. 

A thorough Marxist examination of the question of human 
rights would have shown the importance of freer forms of 
criticism and of much greater tolerance of dissident opinion 
than has been allowed in the Soviet Union. A development of 
Marxist ethical theory might have established what is per¬ 
missible and what is impermissible in the means adopted to 
achieve socialism. 

Some of these questions are discussed in the following essays. 
What is attempted is the task of combining certain elements in 
the heritage of modern culture with the insights of Marxism. 
There can be no vital thinking for our age that does not do 
justice to both traditions. 

If this involves the possibility of deviation from Marxist 
orthodoxy one can only plead that in questions of philosophy 
a policy of safety first is intellectual suicide. One cannot really 
think without thinking for oneself and that gives no guarantee 
of conformity with other people’s thinking. If liability to error 
is considered a good reason for preferring conformity I can only 
quote these words from Lenin: 

‘We do not want anything to be accepted with the eyes shut, 
to be an article of faith. Everyone should keep his head tight on 
his own shoulders, and think out and verify everything for 
himself.’ 

If my non-Marxist critics, a little indignantly, declare that 
this is precisely what Marxists never do, I hope they will at 
least not blame me for being an exception to the rule. 

John Lewis 


M.O.M.—B 
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I 

IDEALISM AND IDEOLOGIES 


[The basis of this essay appeared under the title Marxism 
and Modern Idealism in the Marxism Today Series edited by 
Prolessor Benjamin Farrington. A section has been added 
criticizing Zhdanov’s views on Partisanship in Philosophy.] 

I. DOES IT MATTER WHAT A MAN BELIEVES? 

P hilosophy has been conceived to be a purely academic 
pursuit of no possible interest to the man of action, the 
speculative activity of curious minds with nothing better 
to do. Its subject matter is supposed by many to be that which 
lies beyond everyday experience and is therefore in its very 
nature either unknowable or non-existent. 

But as a matter of fact the man in the street has more philo¬ 
sophical notions in his head than he knows and they affect both 
his thinking and his actions. It has been well said that ‘we have 
no choice whether we shall form philosophies for ourselves, only 
the choice whether we shall do so consciously and in accord 
with some intelligible principle or unconsciously and at ran¬ 
dom’. The man who is contemptuous of philosophy may be 
merely a man with an unexamined philosophy, whose assump¬ 
tions are uncritically held and many of whose judgments are 
prejudices. ‘The unexamined life’, said Socrates, ‘is not worth 
living,’ and an unexamined philosophy may prove to be equally 
unsatisfactory. 

A moment’s reflection reveals the extent to which modern 
thinking is saturated with unexamined philosophical notions 
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Idealism and Ideologies 

and it is not difficult to trace their origin back to inodes of 
thought which were the consciously held and taught philo¬ 
sophies of yesterday or to the writers, journalists, broadcasters, 
lecturers, preachers and teachers of our own day, some of them 
philosophers, others popularizers of other men’s philosophies, 
but all of them reflecting in one way or another the current 
philosophical notions of the time. Eventually discussion and 
conversation spread these ideas more widely still until the man 
in the railway train is heard declaring that science no longer 
believes in matter, the wife by the fireside argues that instinct 
is more to be trusted than reason, or someone on the Brains 
Trust informs a credulous world that there is a lot to be said for 
spiritualism. 

At first glance these common beliefs may seem to be quite 
unimportant, but their significance is greater than appears. An 
immense increase in superstition characterized the decline of 
ancient Rome and now accompanies the disintegration of our 
own civilization. 

The cult of unreason has been one of the diseases of the fascist 
mind in Germany and Italy and reflects a deliberate turning 
back to barbarism, the repudiation of the rational and scientific 
approach to the world. 

The renewed belief in mentalism—the theory that mind is 
the fundamental stuff of the universe and that matter is second¬ 
ary or even unreal, is closely related to many reactionary 
attitudes and much social pessimism. 

A considerable number of these loosely held view^s are closely 
bound up with certain philosophical doctrines, chiefly those of 
what is known as idealism. 

From the standpoint of academic philosophy these theories 
do not engage much attention today. Interest has shifted in the 
past twenty years to quite other problems. But at the same time 
the gulf between serious philosophical thinking and popular 
ideas on the problems of life has widened. Philosophy has 
become more academic, more remote, more technical; it has 
ceased to concern itself with the meaning of life and now busies 
itself mainly with the logical significance of sentences. Now the 
consequence of this is not at all that ordinary men cease to think 
about the more traditional type of philosophical problem, but 
that they do so in almost complete isolation from rigorous 
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philosophical thought. There is thcreibre today a vast amount 
of loose, out-of-date, highly speculative philosophizing which 
moves on quite a different level from academic philosophy and 
is completely ignored by it. 

This philosophizing invades every field. It is the basis of all 
religious teaching, and we must remember that although 
church-going has fallen off the B.B.C. pours out a continuous 
stream of religious propaganda both directly in its religious 
broadcasts and indirectly in many of its discussions and talks. 
Our literary men are great philosophers—Charles Morgan and 
Aldous Huxley are much esteemed, and whether their theories 
are taken seriously or not by trained thinkers matters not a jot 
to the wide circle of their by no means unintelligent readers. 
Then as we know there is a growing cult of mysticism, such as 
the system of Ouspensky, which is taken very seriously by an 
increasing number of thoughtful people. 

Basic to most of these views is the widely held belief that the 
world consists of two ultimate realities, mind and matter, and 
that mind or spirit can exist independently of matter, so that 
thinking is not dependent on the brain but can go on as an 
activity of pure mind. This is known as dualism. 

Underlying the view that mind can exist independently of 
matter is a particular theory of the relation of thinking and 
being. One of the most fundamental problems of philosophy 
is whether matter gives rise to mind or mind to matter, and all 
forms of supernaturalism derive support from the theory of the 
primacy of spirit. If spirit exists prior to matter and can create 
it, then spiritual beings can exist apart from bodies. 

A more philosophical doctrine, which however also derives 
from the belief in the independence of thought from its material 
basis, is the theory that the ideals towards which we should 
strive belong to the world of mind and lie farthest from the 
physical realm. In contemplation of such spiritual realities the 
soul finds a perfection which does not belong to the lower world 
of sensual experience. 

Other philosophers go farther and assert that since the world 
as we experience it is imperfect and irrational it must be less 
than real, for reality, which is pure spirit, is perfectly rational 
and good. If this is so, our attitude to the world’s evil will not 
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be to grapple with it or to attempt to remove it but to alter 
our attitude towards it until we perceive its illusory character 
and discover the Reality behind it which is already perfect, 
and in that deeper knowledge rest content. 

Once dualism is accepted it is almost inevitable that some 
form of supcrnaturalism will result and men will come to 
believe that spiritual beings can interfere with human lives, can 
control material events and even influence history. Finally we 
reach the belief that a creator spirit brought the world into 
existence and guides its destiny. From this men frequently 
draw the conclusion that they should leave the control of affairs 
to providence and not presumptuously attempt to take respon¬ 
sibility for shaping human history. 

Now whether these beliefs turn our attention to spiritual 
beings which are supposed to affect earthly events, or to a 
Providence upon whom rests all responsibility for our destinies, 
or whether on the other hand they turn our attention from the 
realities of experience to transcendental abstractions, the result 
is the same. It turns us away from our real responsibilities and 
from any cflTective grappling with the problems of the actual 
world, whether social or scientific. 

Without casting the least doubt upon the sincerity of those 
who hold such theories it is clear that the attitude to life which 
follows from them would discourage any activity designed to 
interfere with the world as it is, an outcome not unwelcome to 
those who dread the consequences of social change. 


II. THE DELUSION OF DUALISM 

One of the most powerful philosophical influences which for 
the past 300 years has fostered the belief in the independent 
existence of spirit is the philosophy of Descartes. Descartes was 
a dualisty that is to say he believed that there were two com¬ 
pletely independent and distinct forms of reality—matter, which 
occupies space and is only capable of motion, and mind, which 
does not occupy space and whose sole property is to think. 

This rigid dualism has not always been held by philosophers 
and its origin is of considerable interest from the standpoint of 
the history of science. It arose in the early days of mechanical 
science as a theory which set science free from supernaturalism, 
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while accommodating itself to religious beliefs by creating a 
special world of pure mind entirely separate from the world 
of matter. 

Science could make no progress so long as it was imagined 
that mind, or mysterious principles and essences, or other non¬ 
material forces, played a part in the physical world. Galileo, 
and later Newton, were at this time formulating the basic laws 
of mechanics, which accounted for all the movements of material 
things from falling stones to planets. This raised a philosophical 
problem. Could one, without rejecting religion, consider the 
world as a closed mechanical system subject to mathematical 
law? Descartes proceeded to answer this question. He argued 
that the whole of reality as it is extended in space is subject to 
rigid mathematical law and excludes mind and the influence of 
mind altogether. ‘Give me extension and motion,’ he said, ‘and 
I will construct the universe.’ Descartes was of course well 
aware that he was unable to account for mind in these physical 
terms, but he proceeded to assert that there was a second form 
of reality, which did not occupy space and whose sole property 
it was to think. Clearly mind or thinking substance cannot 
possibly interact with matter or extended substance. Thus 
arose that strange philosophical division of the universe into 
two distinct realities, body and mind, which has not been 
overcome down to our own day. It had two opposite conse¬ 
quences. On the one hand science went ahead and by the 
immense success of its purely mathematical approach and be¬ 
cause it ruled out the supernatural, achieved considerable 
victories. Many of its followers dropped Descartes’ belief in the 
existence of a world of pure mind, which seemed to them 
entirely superfluous, and became materialists. On the other 
hand, those who based their thinking on Descartes’ proofs of the 
existence of pure spirit, soon found they had no need for 
matter. They became mentalists, that is to say, they regarded 
all supposedly physical things as in reality consisting of ideas in 
the mind. 

Those who discarded the existence of mind, however, could 
not so easily get rid of it. It proved to be, if not the skeleton, 
then at any rate the ghost in the cupboard, and it never ceased 
to plague them. 

If the physical universe is without mind but nevertheless men 
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obviously think and feci and hope and are conscious of the 
difference between right and wrong, then mind must exist as a 
thing in itself. To that conclusion men will continue to come, 
in spite of science, as certainly as water will come in through the 
holes of a sieve. They arc wrong, of course, but they are forced 
to be wrong in order somehow to justify the indisputable 
evidence for the mental and spiritual elements in human life. 

In their efforts to win back the mind which is separate from 
matter they will be compelled to follow one of two courses. 
The first solution is to go back to dualism and stand these 
utterly incompatible entities side by side, invoking the super¬ 
natural to explain their interaction. This position is known as 
interactionism and it is widely held today outside scientific 
and philosophical circles. A second view, known as psycho¬ 
physical parallelism, holds that for every physical event in the 
brain there is a mental event in the mind, but makes no attempt 
to account for this state of affairs. However, those who believe 
that mind can exist independently of matter, but who also 
believe that material things exist, are really basing their belief 
on the assumption that matter is only capable of motion and 
cannot, in any form, manifest the properties of life or of think¬ 
ing being. This is a materialist assumption. 

But there is another solution, natural to those convinced of 
the independent reality of mind, and this is to deny the existence 
of matter, except as a construct or projection or creation of 
mind, and thus we slide rapidly down into mentalism. 

Both positions are false. Thought is real enough, but it never 
takes place except in brains. Brains are material, but they think. 

Now this is a dialectical solution and Marxism is a dialectical 
philosophy. Descartes splits the unity of thinking matter and 
creates the thesis and antithesis, the opposites, body and mind. 
This is an historical necessity and a phase in the development 
of science and thought. But it is not a final phase. It creates 
insoluble contradictions. They arc resolved, not eclectically by 
tying up mind and matter side by side, but dialectically, by a 
return to the original unity on a higher level, ‘The identity of 
opposites,’ said Lenin, ‘more accurately perhaps their unity, is 
the recognition of the mutually exclusive and opposed tenden¬ 
cies in all the phenomena and processes of nature.’^ ‘The 

^ Lenin, Materialism and Empirio-Criticism. 
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existence of two mutually contradictory aspects, their conflict 
and their flowing together into a new category,’ wrote Marx, 
‘comprises the essence of the dialectical movement.’ 

In the new synthesis we enrich that unity and we resolve 
the contradictions. That is the Marxist as it is the biological 
and philosophical solution of the Body-Mind problem. 

Marxism maintains the unity and interpenetration of oppo¬ 
sites which we find in the concrete world. In a thinking man 
mind and matter are united and interdependent. To consider 
a living body as pure matter is an abstraction, and while it may 
be useful enough to abstract the physical or mathematical 
properties of such an organism for practical purposes, yet we 
must ultimately put back into the whole what we have 
abstracted from it. 


HI. WHAT DO I KNOW.'* 

The materialist successors of Descartes ceased to bother them¬ 
selves with the dualism of mind and matter, either ignoring it or 
regarding thought as a function of matter when organized in 
brains. Very soon, however, another problem arose which had 
considerable social significance. If the mind is an activity of 
the brain, it can derive its knowledge only from the sense organs, 
and that knowledge, however much it may later be developed 
by the brain, will, in the first instance, be of material objects. 
This excludes all knowledge obtained by intuition, whether 
of God, or other supernatural beings, of divine truths, or of 
eternal principles, and all knowledge based on authority. This 
undermined, of course, the non-rational, authoritarian founda¬ 
tions of existing institutions and prepared the way for the over¬ 
throw of Stuart despotism and the beginnings of constitution¬ 
alism. 

This simple doctrine of human knowledge, though, has grave 
limitations. Knowledge is more than the imprint of sense im¬ 
pressions on the clean sheet of the mind. There is in all thinking 
an active function of the mind, selecting and organizing sense 
experience. 

Now it was idealism^ especially the idealism of Kant, which 
first drew attention to the activity of the mind itself in the 
acquirement of knowledge. Subsequently psychology was able 
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to do justice to this approach without accepting Kant’s ideal¬ 
istic standpoint, and we were able to pass from a theory of 
knowledge which regarded it as a merely passive reflection of 
the external world to one which took into account man’s 
interaction with his environment. 

Kant showed that we were constrained to select what we saw 
and to classify it and organize it according to what he called 
the categories but we should call the pre-suppositions, the 
historically changing points of view, of the thinking man. This 
is what Lenin called the dialectical element in knowledge^ the recog¬ 
nition that what we sec depends upon what we are looking for, 
upon our vital interests, our previous mental equipment, on the 
stage we have reached in the development of science and pro¬ 
duction. Now if this is so, all knowledge is relative. But however 
conditioned and relative our knowledge at any stage may be, 
it still reflects objective reality, and is an approximation to 
absolute truth. The fact that we can and do know truth, how¬ 
ever imperfectly, that we are really in touch with objective 
material nature, is proved to us by our practice, which remakes 
and changes the material world. 

We conclude that what we know depends on a multitude of 
particular circumstances. This is the truth behind the fact that 
we perceive only through sense data. We perceive objects, but 
the qualities of objects arc conditioned in all manner of ways. 
Qualities do not merely inhere in substance but are given in the 
relationship of the observer to the object. In the object is ‘the 
permanent possibility of sensation’. That possibility is only 
realized under conditions, and not only the object but the 
conditions under which it is perceived, determine what the 
qualities arc. This contradicts the purely sceptical view that 
because our knowledge is relative we know nothing of reality 
at all, but only the fictions and distortions of our own minds. 
But however relative our knowledge to the conditions under 
which we know, whatever properties and laws we discover are 
really there under those conditions, and are as accurately recorded 
as the circumstances allow, the results arc true, as far as they go. 
This is less than naive realism claims when it asserts that we 
know objects as they really and completely are in themselves, 
but very much more than is allowed by the sceptical idealism 
which declares that we cannot be sure of anything at all outside 
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our own mental states. Each recorded observation and dis¬ 
covery is in fact a step forward in absolute objective knowledge. 
These steps of our advancing science are partial and limited, 
but they advance into fuller and fuller truth. 

Other important consequences follow from this point of view. 
‘So far as we know at present,* we must always say, ‘such and 
such is the case, or such and such are the properties of this 
thing.* Every statement of knowledge must be thus qualified. 
We can no longer say that we know anything unconditionally. 
Knowledge is not a ‘reading off* of the specification of an object, 
but a statement of the results of a relationship between the 
knower and the known at a particular moment and under the 
unique conditions of that moment. Knowing is a two-way 
business in which the way I approach what I know, what I do 
in order to find out what it is, the conditions of my knowing, are 
quite as important as what the object is in itself (if such a state¬ 
ment indeed has any meaning). 

IV. IDEALISM AND EVOLUTION 

Now we have hitherto been discussing only our knowledge 
and its conditions. But wc are also considering the material 
world. When wc say that under certain conditions of tempera¬ 
ture and light we perceive that a certain substance is a colour¬ 
less fluid, we are stating the limits of our knowledge at that 
moment, but at the same time wc are describing the object, not 
absolutely, but relatively. If wc lower the temperature the same 
substance may become hard and opaque. This fact extends the 
limit of our knowledge and adds new properties, under new 
conditions, to the object. This is a very simple example, but 
both modern science and modern philosophy are at one with 
Marxism in stressing the great variability and the infinite potentiality 
of things^ which are not neat bundles of fixed qualities, but ever- 
changing complexes with explosive possibilities and a great 
range of properties, only few of which we at present know. 

That of course is simple enough. But it is not quite so simple 
when you begin to organize things into different patterns or 
combinations. Suddenly entirely new and unpredictable proper¬ 
ties emerge. Chemical compounds have quite different proper¬ 
ties from the elements which combine to form them. Hydrogen 
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is a gas, oxygen is a gas, but their combination in certain pro¬ 
portions is water. Organic substances have quite different 
properties from inorganic and yet may be synthesized from the 
inorganic. Protoplasm performs a synthesis which we cannot 
as yet perform in the laboratory; it builds organic substances 
first into proteins and then into new protoplasm which exhibits 
the characteristics of life—it respires, it responds to stimulus, 
it reproduces itself, it moves. Life is simply the property of a 
particular pattern or combination of previously non-living 
parts, but its reality and novelty arc undeniable. 

Idealism in addition to its theory of knowledge is concerned 
with this evolutionary aspect of the world, with the fact that 
it is a growing, changing organism. Nature is taken to be the 
expression of, iln: embodiment in material form of spirit; thus 
matter and mind fuse, mind penetrates and controls the world, 
and this unity is an unfolding, growing, developing reality 
continuously manifesting in concrete form the real and hidden 
nature of the Absolute. 

The idealists, we realize, are in full reaction from tlu; idea 
of the universe as a dead mechanism, the mere inti’raction 
of senseless particles, incapable ihen^fore of manifesting in the 
course of development life, thought and feeling. Tluy are 
reading into nature the striving and growth of the individual. 
The world is a y)roccss of realizing ideiils; as the human spirit 
is moved by aspiration and will, so will and aspiration arc the 
driving forces of nature. The \vorld is not a machine but alive, 
and all reality is implicated in an immense dialectical process 
in wdiich Reason, or Spirit, or the Absolute, or God, is working 
up to a great complex, ordered whole, from stage to stage, from 
level to level. History is the autobiography of God. 

We can see the romanticism, the mysticism of this tremendous 
conception, but we must also acknowledge its immense superi¬ 
ority over the static, mindless, undialectical conception of the 
world as we find it in the older form of materialism. In our time 
the new scientific idea of emergent evolution, and what has been 
called the organismic conception of nature as essentially in process 
of change and development and itself capable of evolving life 
and mind, enable us to escape from the mechanistic universe 
without invoking the spiritual as an alien force interacting with 
nature, breathing into dead bones the breath of life. But that 
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we are able to do so is as much due to the inspiration of idealism 
as to the development of modern science. 

This more modern scientific attitude is, however, not under¬ 
stood by everyone, and in consequence the uncritical view of 
mind and matter as two distinct but interacting realities is still 
entertained. This implies a thoroughly ‘mechanistic’ concep¬ 
tion of nature. It is only because matter is conceived as in¬ 
capable of anything except motion, so that it cannot, in any 
form, develop the properties of life or mind, that these activities 
have to be located in a separate spiritual substance. This dual- 
istic philosophy is, in fact, much more ‘mechanistic’ than 
modern science or dialectical materialism, both of which accept 
the evolutionary explanation of life and mind appearing as 
functions of matter at high(T stages of its development. 

The older type of mechanistic materialist felt constrained to 
reject the notion of mind altogether and reduced it to epi- 
phenomenon, a mere bio-chemical effect, a glow on the surface 
of matter—something almost illusory and certainly incapable 
of itself causing changes in the material world. He did so 
because just as the dualist was in bondage to materialism, he 
was in bondage to idealism, to a conception of mind as existing, 
if it is to exist at all, as a distinct mind stuff, in other words he 
himself is affected by the idea of mind as existing separately 
from matter. Since this is unbelievable, he rejects the existence 
of mind altogether, or reduces it to illusory dimensions. He 
would not refuse to believe in the existence of mind if he did 
not assume that consciousness or spirit could only exist, if it did 
exist, as a mysterious soul-stuff which intervenes to make dead 
matter live, or which accompanies a non-thinking organism to 
do its thinking and feeling for it. Like the dualist, he says: 
matter cannot think, if mind exists it must be as pure spirit, out 
of space and time. 

Thus both the dualist and the mechanistic materialist are 
taking up positions which depend on false assumptions. The 
believer in mind as a separate substance does so because he 
has materialistic assumptions about matter; the ‘mechanist’ 
disbelieves in mind because he cannot accept it as a separate 
substance and he knows no other way of understanding it. 

The principle of emergence, of the infinite potentiality of 
matter, completely shatters the older materialist view that 
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matter was a limited and almost altogether known affair which 
was certainly predicable in all its reactions and incapable of 
the transition from non-living to living. 

The advance of science, the impact of Darwinism on philo¬ 
sophy, and the dynamic conceptions of idealism have united to 
shatter the dogmatism of the earlier materialism and to loosen 
its rigidity. Dialectical materialism stands for an evolutionary 
philosophy which requires nothing beyond the natural world 
to explain the development of life and mind, and no mystical 
force or spirit within the world to account for the emergence 
of higher levels of existence. 

v. THE IDEALIST HERITAGE 

It was in ways like these that the great idealist philosophies 
made their contribution to a more critical account of human 
knowledge and overcame the static picture of the world which 
sprang from seventeenth-century scientific theories. 

The older forms of materialism were seriously defective both 
in denying all development, since they saw the world as a 
mere interaction of physical forces, and in their reduction of 
everything to matter in motion, which eliminated the qualita¬ 
tive differences of the world. I’hus colour and sound existed in 
the mind alone. There was no light or colour as a fact in 
external nature. There was merely matter in motion. As 
Whitehead wittily says, ‘Thus nature gets credit which should 
in truth be reserved for ourselves: the rose for its scent; the 
nightingale for his song; and the sun for his radiance. The poets 
are entirely mistaken. They should address their lyrics to them¬ 
selves, and should turn them into odes of self-congratulation on 
the excellency of the human mind. Nature is a dull affair, 
soundless, scentless, colourless; merely the hurrying of material, 
endlessly, meaninglessly.’* 

The older materialism also did less than justice to human 
consciousness; human history, of course, became entirely 
meaningless. 

It was because of these defects that, as Maurice Cornforth 
says, ‘Aspects of truth neglected by mechanical materialism 
became the preserve of idealism . . . Because the materialists 

* Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, p. 69. 
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were mechanists, they left the way open to an idealist account 
of human activity.’^ 

But Marxism rejects idealism as a philosophy because there 
is no evidence for the view that mind precedes matter in 
history, or gives rise to matter, or that mind can exist in 
independence of matter, or that spiritual values, ideas, ideals, 
principles and what not can exist in themselves in some world 
of pure thought. ‘But in doing so it absorbs and unites in a new 
and higher synthesis everything that was advanced and pro¬ 
gressive, everything that carried human thought forward in the 
direction of the scientific materialist world outlook, in all the 
philosophies of the past, including the idealist philosophies.’^ 

Thus Marxism does not sweep away everything that idealism 
was trying to say as though the whole idealist movement from 
Descartes to Hegel had been a preposterous error. It does not 
brush Plato and Kant aside as no more than purveyors of 
superstition. 

Wc cannot do without the contribution which idealism has 
made to our understanding of scientific knowledge; but on the 
other hand neither can we do with idealism as a philosophical 
system. 

The whole matter has been very clearly put by Lenin: 

‘Philosophical idealism is nonsense only from the standpoint 
of a crude, simple and metaphysical materialism,’® since this 
form of materialism totally fails to understand that knowledge 
depends on the conditions of knowing and on the constructive 
activity of the mind. 

However, from the standpoint of a modern, dialectical 
materialism, which has learnt its lesson, ‘Idealism is a one¬ 
sided, exaggerated, swollen development’ of this important 
truth about knowledge, for it turns it into a form of subjectivism 
and even goes so far as to characterize scientific theories and 
concepts as mere constructions of the mind. Idealism may there¬ 
fore lose touch with the material world and give rise to endless 
forms of supcrnaturalism. It may even declare that all reality 
is no more than a form of mind. 

In these forms idealism becomes the sources of speculative 
metaphysics, of supcrnaturalism, and of mysticism, philosophies 

^ Cornforth, ‘Partisanship in Philosophy*, in Communist wo;, January 1949- 
• Ibid, • Lenin, Materialism and Empirio-Criticism. 
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which paralyse human effort and confuse the mind, just when 
it is a philosophy which will clear the mind and stimulate 
effective action that is desperately needed. 

VI. ON PARTISANSHIP IN PHILOSOPHY 

It is the contention of Marxists that idealism has become a 
reactionary philosophy, ‘the means for preserving traditional 
dogmas and illusions, the ally of clericalism and superstition’. 

If this is so then we shall expect to find the conflict between 
materialism and idealism constituting the ideological struggle 
which runs parallel to and interacts with the social struggle, 
with the class war. It is indeed remarkable how in our time 
idealism in its many forms plays a reactionary role. 

It would not be difficult to show how many forms of idealism, 
from the subjectivism that reduces the world to sensations in 
individual minds to the scepticism which declares that we can¬ 
not know reality or the laws of its working and therefore throws 
doubts on the scientific control of nature and society, all play 
a definitely reactionary role today. ^ The vindication of science, 
trust in reason and experiment, the confidence that we can 
know and master not only nature but life and mind and society 
are all part of the advance of man and have to be fought for 
and established on the plane of thought. 

This is what is meant by partisanship in philosophy. It is 
nothing new in the history of philosophy, ior the great ideo¬ 
logical battles of the past were part and parcel of the social 
struggles of those times. 

But the struggle against idealism frequently takes a polemical 
form which does it less than justice. It is sometimes asserted that 
‘idealism has at all times been the means for preserving traditional 
dogmas and illusions, the ally of clericalism and superstition’. 
Does this mean that wherever in history we find idealism as a 
philosophy, and in whatever form wc find it, it is to be con¬ 
demned? Is this consistent with the fact that idealism presents 
aspects of truth neglected by materialism, that it does more 
justice to the qualitative aspects of the world, to development, 

^ See the essay in this volume entitled The Marxist Answer to the Challenge of 
Our lime. 

* Cornforth, loc. cit.. p. 395. 
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to human consciousness and human history? Can we at one 
and the same time allow this to its credit and yet declare that 
idealism is nothing more than a form of superstition? Nor is it 
enough to argue as some Marxists do, that these aspects of truth 
are really ‘materialist elements’, for they most certainly are not. 
They have of course contributed to the modification of the 
older mechanical materialism into its dialectical form, but 
when they first appeared they were indissolubly united with the 
very idealism which is rejected. The good and the bad in 
philosophy do not lie side by side in an easily separable manner 
so that one can simply pick out the true and reject the false. 
Kant’s theory of the forms or categories of the mind without 
which we cannot think objectively at all, is both idealist and a 
contribution to scientific thought; but of course it can be re¬ 
interpreted in non-idealist terms, and is thus freed from its 
subjectivist form. 

And what about Plato? His rejection of sense experience as 
illusory and his demand that we should seek for the general 
law behind the data in a world of transcendental forms or ideas 
is both scientific and idealist at the same time. 

In the case of Galileo the situation is a very curious one. 
Galileo made the fundamental scientific discoveries which con¬ 
stitute the basis of our modern understanding of the physical 
world, yet he held, with Locke and Russell, that physical 
objects are known by their mental effects. Two results follow: 
(i) that apart from our sense organs things have no colour, 
sound, and, as Berkeley would add, solidity and shape; (2) our 
perceptions are only the way our minds react to quantitative 
differences. Of course this led straight to Berkeley’s idealism 
which reduced the physical world to mental events. Descartes 
saw clearly enough what Galileo and Locke missed, that if mind 
and matter are distinct you cannot sense matter and matter 
cannot impress itself on mind, nor can thought make matter 
move. They cannot affect one another in any way. For these 
men matter was one thing and mind was another. Are these 
philosophers idealists? Galileo and Locke are thoroughly scien¬ 
tific. They arc responsible for the rejection of various forms of 
supernaturalism and of the idea that truth can be substantiated 
by ecclesiastical authority. But they are really the founders of 
modern idealism; for the whole of Berkeley’s position and 
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after him the idealism of Kant and Hegel stems from this 
root. 

It is not at all convincing to try to separate the materialism 
from the idealism. These men were children of their own time 
and could not but think in the categories of that time. It is 
impossible to translate their thought into our rigid dichotomy 
of materialism and idealism. We cannot therefore simply con¬ 
demn the idealist clement in their thought as a means of pre¬ 
serving traditional dogmas and fostering superstition. That was 
not the effect of their ideas in their day. That is what idealism 
can be in our time, but ‘ideas sometimes change their character 
with the movement of society’, the same idea which is reac¬ 
tionary today may have been in essence progressive at its first 
appearance. 


VII. IDEALISM AND REACTION 

If idealism has been described as at all times an ally of 
superstition, it has been claimed that materialism is essentially 
scientific and has always been the weapon of those who are 
fighting to change society and who arc therefore hostile to the 
ideology in which the existing social order is enshrined.* But 
Marxists also point out that in the eighteenth-century material¬ 
ism was mechanistic; and mechanistic materialism, they say, 
is really a form of idealism. It is itself ‘a product of an idealist 
approach’. It retains much of the idealist position. ‘It lapses 
into idealist illusions.’ ‘It sought to interpret the world in terms 
of a metaphysical scheme of ideas.’ It made ‘man into the 
passive object of abstract laws which are one more idealist dis¬ 
guise of the power of the bourgeois state’. Thus mechanistic 
materialism is at the same time materialistic and progressive, 
and a form of reactionary idealism. This is a little difficult to 
understand. 

I think it is confusing to treat the older materialism as a form 
of idealism. It is stretching the term too widely. Whitehead has 
given us a much better evaluation of the strength and achieve¬ 
ments of mechanistic materialism and of its errors. He says ‘in 
the first place, we must note its astounding efficiency as a system 
of concepts for the organization of scientific research. ... It 
^ Gomfortb, Tartisanship in Philosophy’, Communist RemeWtldOi, 1948 
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has held its own as the guiding principle of scientific studies 
ever since. It is still reigning. ... No alternative system of 
organizing the pursuit of scientific truth has been suggested. 
It is not only reigning, but it is without a rival. And yet it is 
quite unbelievable. This conception of the universe is surely 
framed in terms of high abstraction, and the paradox only 
arises because we have mistaken our abstraction for concrete 
realities.’* To treat these materialistic categories as useful 
abstractions and not ultimate realities is surely what the Marxists 
are getting at when they call them metaphysical and idealistic. 
I think Whitehead’s criticism the more illuminating and 
understandable. 

Now let us consider Kant. It is not possible to call him a 
materialist, but if he is an idealist is he therefore one who 
fosters superstition? and is he a social reactionary? If there are 
any elements of permanent truth in this thought, arc they 
materialist? It seems to me that this is neither a true nor a 
helpful way of evaluating Kant. These labels hardly matter if 
we take him firstly in his historical context and secondly in 
relation to his place in the development of philosophy. I can¬ 
not but feel that the pigeon-holing process is really based either 
on ignorance of Kant or on a neglect of his actual work, and I 
suspect that a great many of those who use these categories 
(idealist—materialist) know little about him. Of course he is an 
idealist but his peculiar kind of idealism (a) vindicates science 
in the face of Hume’s scepticism, {b) disproves the classical 
arguments for the existence of God, (c) includes a severe 
criticism of metaphysical thinking, (d) a rational criterion for 
the ethical judgment and finally, as we have seen, (e) discovers 
the active role of the mind in building man’s world. ^ 

And then Kant was himself a scientist and the author of a 
nebular hypothesis of the origin of the cosmos. Engels credits 
him with effecting ‘the first breach in this petrified outlook on 
nature. The question of the first impulse was abolished; the 
earth and the whole solar system appeared as something that 
had come into being in the course of time.’^ I should have 
thought that this was materialistic enough for anyone. 

* Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, p. 69. 

* For some account of the historical situation and the work of Kant, sec my 

Introduction to Philosophy, Ch. 11. * Engels, Dialectics of Nature, 
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Nor is it satisfactory to talk, as Marx himself does, of the 
rational kernel of the Hegelian dialectic within the mystical 
shell. Once again I suspect a lack of familiarity with Hegel in 
many who criticize him. Of course he turns things upside down 
by deriving the evolving Universe and the historical process 
from the unfolding of the absolute Idea, but the richness and 
helpfulness of Hegel is not appreciated by the kernel and husk 
method. His contributions to philosophy are immense. He made 
time and actual history a central concept in philosophy; he 
showed how everything is in motion and that new realities, new 
properties and new laws arise as the world develops; he pictures 
the form of the new society arising within the womb of the old 
until it bursts forth to establish a new order; thus he showed 
that everything is in constant movement as a result of its own 
inherent nature, and the contradictions which arise out of its 
very constitution. 

It is not possible to say of Hegel’s work: this is materialist and 
socially progressive; and that is idealist and socially reactionary. 

Marxists should not fight against the systems of their pre¬ 
decessors. They should consider them as different stages in the 
development of human thought corresponding to different 
stages in the social development of man. Every philosophy, 
including Kant’s and Hegel’s, is the daughter of its own time 
and ‘in philosophy the latest birth of time is the result of all the 
systems that have preceded it and must include their principles; 
and so, if on other grounds, it deserves the title of philosophy, 
will be the fullest, most comprehensive and most adequate 
system of all’.^ 

Our difficulties increase when we come to a figure like 
Hobbes. Basically he is a materialist of the old mechanistic 
type. His theory that all knowledge is derived from sense ex¬ 
perience sweeps away innate ideas, mystical intuition, divine 
revelation and all the other modes of knowledge which may be 
used to support feudal institutions. He develops his attack on 
every form of superstition, bigotry, clerical pretension and 
theological authority. In political philosophy he was the first 
to develop the doctrine that the state was instituted by man for 
his own convenience and not on Divine authority. HolDbes him¬ 
self defended absolute monarchy but on grounds of common- 

* Hegel, Encyklopoedie, 
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sense and expediency, so that if the bourgeoisie ruled more 
effectively than the king the absolute power of the state 
legitimately passed to them. Politics became a rational science 
when Hobbes showed that the state was a product of human 
reason. 

But he entirely failed to discern the essentially progressive 
role of the revolutionary forces in 1649. He had no insight into 
social realities. His failure to analyse the laws of development 
of society led him into the error of identifying moral obligation 
with obedience to the laws of the existing state. He treated 
man as a selfish, aggressive animal engaged in a perpetual war 
of all against all, which is still one of the most powerful of reac¬ 
tionary theories. 

His ideas arc thus a baffling mixture of truth and error; he is 
at one and the same time progressive and reactionary. On 
balance he played ft progressive role, but we have not yet 
defeated his view of man as a beast of prey; and his theoiy of 
the state is totalitarian and thoroughly anti-democratic even if 
it was rational. 

Or consider Hume. He is a sensationalist believing that the 
only reality is the stream of sensations, he is a sceptic who 
reduces the law of causality to a psychological feeling of expect¬ 
ancy; and yet there is no more devastating critic of supernatural¬ 
ism and metaphysics. Is he a materialist or an idealist? Is he 
progressive or reactionary? Is he a reactionary idealist or a 
progressive materialist? Even his scepticism cuts the nerve of 
science as well as undermining belief in the supernatural. 

What are we to make of Voltaire? Since he believes in God 
the creator he is, according to many Marxists, definitely an 
idealist; is he then the ally of clericalism and superstition? does 
his influence preserve traditional dogmas and illusions? Per¬ 
haps, however, he is an idealist with materialist tendencies and 
this explains why, although idealism is ‘at all times an ally of 
clericalism’, in this case it is not. Unfortunately Voltaire’s 
materialism is thoroughly mechanistic, that is to say it too is 
‘a form of idealism’. Nevertheless we are told that at this time it 
played a progressive role. 

These examples make it clear that we cannot usefully classify 
philosophers in this arbitrary way. The method looks suspic¬ 
iously like a procrustean attempt to fit the philosophies to the 
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scheme rather than to derive generalizations from the actual 
data. 

The historical method, taking as it should full account of the 
social background and significance of each philosophy, would 
make no attempt to separate idealism from materialism in this 
way, or to cross-examine each philosopher in terms of our con¬ 
temporary interests and formulations. It would mean ‘getting 
inside other people's heads, looking at their situation through 
their eyes, and thinking for yourself whether the way in which 
they tackled it was the right way’. 

To think in that way about philosophies not your own is to 
think about them historically and it is in every way more help¬ 
ful, more scientific, and more Marxist than this unfortunate 
schematism. 

VIII. SCHEMATISM, PRAGMATISM AND PSYCHOLOGISM 
IN PHILOSOPHY 

Perhaps enough and more than enough has been said to cast 
the gravest doubt on this whole attitude to idealism. It is an 
impossible over-simplification, indeed distortion, of the signifi¬ 
cance and meaning of idealism. 

It has gone astray under the influence firstly of formalism and 
schematism^ secondly because it has substituted a pragmatic 
criterion for an enquiry into Truth, and thirdly because it has 
succumbed to psychologism. All these errors arc forms of subjectiv¬ 
ism, and there is something ironic in the fact that those who 
defend Marxism with these arguments are themselves falling 
into what they describe as idealism! 

Idealism cannot be simply equated with supernaturalism and 
superstition. Even if when we regard the whole field of thought 
over many centuries we can see a progressive elimination of 
supernaturalism and a steady increase in the scientific attitude, 
and even if, in addition, supcrnaturalism and metaphysics have 
frequently been used to oppose progress while science has in 
general been a progressive force, that does not allow us to use 
the blanket term idealism in a derogatory sense to cover such 
an immense variety of views, nor can we simply characterize it 
as a form of reaction, as when Mr. Alick West tells us that ‘Ideal¬ 
ism is not the invention of philosophers but an expression of 
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social relations and an instrument of class power.’ Marxism 
ought to be and is in essence the most elastic and realistic of 
theories, but here it is being used with extreme rigidity. Ideas 
can freeze in our minds and become almost as hard and in¬ 
escapable as material necessity, but this ought not to happen to 
Marxists. Marxist theory is surely one to be used with refine¬ 
ment and subtlety and imagination, and it must never blind us 
to the complexity of the interactions that take place in history. 

An advance in the right direction would be made if the term 
‘idealism’ were used with more discrimination. Ought it not to 
be confined to two main theories: the subjectivist view which 
reduces the material world to sensation, or holds that mind 
alone is real and material bodies are in some sense to be re¬ 
garded as stales of, or elements in, consciousness; and the 
absolutist view which regards all things in history as in the 
present as the expression of* or manifestation of one rational 
whole, pure spirit which never changes and cannot be improved, 
so that all change, all error, all evil, are illusions. 

Belief in a creator, or some supernatural creative urge or 
life force, or in a higher world of mind or spirit standing over 
the material world should be called not idealism but super¬ 
naturalism or dualism. 

The frequent practice of hypostatizing abstractions, treating 
concepts, ideals and principles as realities, should be described 
not as idealism but as abstractionism, and with it we might in¬ 
clude the treatment of anything in nature or society as un¬ 
alterable in character, tied to some fixed properties, isolated 
from other things or from the situation in which it is found. 

Finally, metaphysical speculation should not be identified 
with idealism (in fact it is severely criticized by the logical 
positivists whom Mr. Cornforth describes as idealists). Many 
forms of idealism are examples of metaphysical speculation, but 
the tendency to rcycct all doctrines concerned with what lies 
beyond possible human experience has been found in Kant, 
Locke, Hume and many others, among whom are many idealists. 

It would be wiser then to deal with the complexity of philo¬ 
sophical viewpoints without attempting to force them into 
these two categories or to relate them immediately to social 
progress or reaction. 

There is no one-to-one correspondence between ideas and 
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social reality even if social pressure and need encourages or 
discourages certain tendencies in philosophy, even though social 
crises foster supernaturalism and irrationalism. 

It must be remembered that there are persistent problems 
in philosophy and when once a theory has been widely dis¬ 
cussed and accepted it tends to run on under its own momentum 
into a period in which it is perhaps less relevant to the social 
background than when it was first formulated. It may indeed 
be refuted, modified, developed out of sheer theoretical interest 
in the particular problem. Engels used to speak of ‘a relative 
independence’ of these ideological systems, of their being 
‘endowed with a movement of their own’, of their having no 
economic cause in the first instance, but constituting a stock 
of ideas found alreeidy in existence. Thus ‘the philosophy of 
every epoch has as its presupposition certain definite intel¬ 
lectual material handed down to it by its predecessors, from 
which it takes its start. And that is why economically backward 
countries can still play first fiddle in philosophy.’^ He goes on 
to say that social forces can certainly determine, indirectly, the 
way in which this material is altered and further developed. 
I would add that this is not only very indirect, but often only a 
pressure that makes itself felt in the long run, and sometimes 
that is a very long run. 

The Pragmatic Tendency in the criticism of idealism is that 
which condemns it not because of its falsity but because it is 
used to defend redaction or oppose progress. Catholic apologists 
often pursue the same tactics, condemning philosophies which 
deny any supernatural basis for morals because if that were so 
then morals would collapse; advocating belief in God because 
it gives us confidence and hope. But Truth must not be made 
dependent on utility. If idealism is true and this undermines 
socialism, so much the worse for socialism. If materialism is true 
and it undermines morality and takes away our hope, so niucli 
the worse for morality and hope. The truth about the uni¬ 
verse has not got to conform to what we think necessary, or 
encouraging. 

Marxists do not reject supernaturalism because it supports 
capitalism, but because it has no rational justification. They 
adopt a naturalistic view of ethics on scientific grounds and find 

^ Marx^Engels Correspondence, Letter to Schmidt, p. 477. 
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no reason to believe that this undermines morality. Marxist 
theories are neither accepted nor advocated because they are 
encouraging; but accepting them as the result of rational 
enquiry we find them encouraging. 

Psychologism is the attempt to dispose of a doctrine because it 
is no more than the reflection of a psychological condition, such 
as a class interest or a prejudice. A view supporting a class 
interest or a prejudice may of course be true none the less. On 
the other hand a view which cannot be supported by evidence 
may be maintained for interested reasons. In both cases the 
only thing that matters is the truth or falsity of the view. 
Whether psychologism is used to defend or attack Marxism, or 
idealism, or any philosophy or religion, it is equally to be con¬ 
demned. No hypothesis, no matter how valid or convincing, 
about the way in which beliefs occur, the motives which lead 
to their acceptance or rejection, or the uses to which they may 
be put and the interests they serve, affects in any way the 
essential validity of these beliefs themselves. To challenge 
the fundamental validity of beliefs it is necessary to examine the 
evidence for them and the logic by which they are established. 
If they can be substantiated then neither the bad reasons for 
believing them nor the uses to which they may be put lessen 
their validity in the slightest degree. If they cannot be proved 
their value is not redeemed by the fact that they give encourage¬ 
ment or consolation to doubting and unhappy people. 

But having said this it is necessary to say, with added rather 
than with diminished force, that many philosophies which 
would long ago have been discarded if they depended on 
rational support continue to flourish or are actually revived 
because they serve class interests. They can indeed become 
powerful weapons of reaction, exert a paralysing influence, or 
confuse the mind in a period of social transition. They can 
thus stand in the way of rational and scientific attempts to face 
contemporary problems. They can encourage superstition and 
suspend those processes of intellectual liberation by which men 
achieve a sane and constructive attitude to the world. Social 
forces work not only through economic contradictions and 
political conflicts but through the conflict of ideologies, and it 
is on the plane of philosophy as well as politics that the actual 
social struggle of our time must be fought to a finish. 
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II 

HISTORICAL INEVITABILITY 


[The Marx Memorial Lecture entitled Marxism and ils Critics 
delivered in the C4on\vay Hall on March 24th, 1955, forms an 
essential part of this essay. In its fuller form, as printed, it con¬ 
tains also the substance of a lecture delivered at the. London 
School of Economics in 1955 in reply to Isaiah Berlin’s 
Auguste Comte Lecture on Historical Inevitability and Professor 
K. R. Popper’s criticism of Marxism in The Open Society.] 

I 

M arxism is a philosophy of history and philosophies of 
history are frowned on today. The trend of both 
historical thinking and philosophy is against compre¬ 
hensive views that discover a purpose in existence, that find a 
rational order in the world. H. A. L. Fisher in his History of 
Europe says, ‘Men wiser and more learned than I have discerned 
in history a plot, a rhythm, a predetermined pattern. These 
harmonies are concealed from me. I can only see one emergency 
following upon another as wave follows wave.’' He goes on to 
say that there is ‘only one safe rule for the historian: that he 
should recognize in the development of human destinies the 
play of the contingent and the unforeseen’. Charles Beard, the 
American historian, feels it necessary ‘to dispel the illusion that 
there could be a science of history embracing the fulness of 
history or any large phase of past actuality’. 

In contrast to these views Marxism advances an interpreta¬ 
tion of history which gives men something to believe in, ‘the 

^ Fisher, History of Europe, Preface. 
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expression within us of the world purpose which speaks in us, 
through us, to us’.^ As the late Archbishop of York declared 
recently, communists have a confident faith ‘in a classless 
society, free from social injustice, poverty and ignorance, and 
are pressing forward their plans for it*. He goes on to contrast 
this faith with the widespread disillusionment, the ‘couldn’t 
care less’ attitude which he finds in Christian England. He is 
by no means alone in recognizing this passionate faith and con¬ 
trasting it with the prevailing scepticism of the Western world. 

The critics of Marxism arc not so impressed. They profoundly 
dislike this ‘sense of mission and dedication’, which in their 
view smacks of fanaticism or at any rate self-delusion. Pro¬ 
fessor Popper is sceptical of the general belief ‘that a truly 
scientific and philosophical attitude towards politics and a 
deeper understanding of social life in general, must be based 
upon a contemplation and interpretation of human history’. 
The effect of such a faith, he argues, can only be to reduce the 
individual to ‘a rather insignificant instrument in the general 
development of mankind’. 

The attitude is a recognizable one; it is the empirical point 
of view which sticks to facts as they come and will have nothing 
to do with metaphysical explanations. It can be applied to 
science, where it limits us to the record of observed data and 
statistical summaries of these, eschewing all entities and ex¬ 
planations beyond such data. Since modern science works 
entirely with theories, laws, hypotheses, rational systems and 
explanations which lie beyond the data they seek to explain, the 
empirical method is really anti-scientific. The same irrational¬ 
ism is now directed against not only historical generalization, 
but all world-views, against all large-scale hypotheses to cover 
human problems. All that is offered instead is a limited and 
rather sceptical handling of day-to-day problems with warning 
notices in all directions to keep us from thinking about the 
meaning and direction of human life. 

These philosophers have finally turned from the themes to 
which their predecessors devoted their lives, the nature of the 
universe and the status of man within it. It is not by philosophy 
that the world can now be assisted and they do not propose to 
apply their thinking to the problems of the age. What is the 

* Berlin, Historical Inevitability, 
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result? As Professor Collingwood says, ‘Since one must not seek 
guidance from thinkers or from thinking, from ideals or from 
principles, one must look to people who were not thinkers (but 
fools) to processes that were not thinking (but passion), to aims 
that were not ideals (but caprices), and to rules that were not 
principles (but rules of expediency).’^ 

Against the background of this sceptical attitude Marxism 
remains the supreme example today of an influential and widely 
accepted philosophy of history, passionately believed and guid¬ 
ing the lives of both peoples and rulers in some twelve countries, 
covering 36 per cent of the world’s population and 26 per cent 
of the territory of the globe. In 1955 30 per cent of the world’s 
industrial output was accounted for by the socialist world 
system. In addition many millions gave their allegiance to 
Marxism in Italy, France, India and most other countries of 
the world. 


II 

The belated recognition that Marxism lias got to be 
reckoned with has produced, for the first time since Marx 
wrote Capital, a number of serious studies of the Marxist 
position. The critics, however, cannot make up their minds 
whether Mai'xism is ‘the most important of all systematic 
social and political theories’^ or whether ‘there has never been 
any such thing as a coherent Marxian doctrine that a man 
could hold consistently’.^ 

Dr. Leopold Schwarzschild makes out Marx to be an intel¬ 
lectual pigmy, personally vindictive, petty, disingenuous, in¬ 
variably blind to facts and per\^crsc in his diagnosis, and then 
goes on to say that Marx has nevertheless set going one of the 
most formidable movements in the world, and ‘if a name had to 
be found for the age in which we live, we might safely call it 
the Marxian era’.^ 

^ (Jollingwood, Autobiography. 

® Plamcnatz, German Marxism and Rm.sian Communism. ® Ibid. 

* Acton, The Illudon of the Epoch. Carew Hunt, The 'Theory and Practice of Com¬ 
munism and Marxism^ Past and Present. Plamcnatz, German Marxism and Russian 
Communism. Markennon (Ed.), Christian Faith and Communist Faith. Durbin, The 
Politics of Democratic Socialism. Popper, The Open Society, Vol. II. Schwarzschild, The 
Red Prussian. 
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The publication of these books gives us for the first time the 
opportumty of engaging in serious controversy with the critics 
of Marxism. They make a very real attempt to understand 
Marxist theory, but unfortunately with little success, and since, 
as Marx says, ‘to leave error unrefuted is to encourage intel¬ 
lectual immorality’, the task of replying to the blunders of these 
critics must be attempted. 

The first thing that becomes clear is that although we meet 
for the first time evidence of a careful study of the Marxist 
classics, these are treated in a purely formal and academic 
fashion and with little interest in the historical movements of 
which they are the interpretation. It is not surprising therefore 
that the significance of the theory is often entirely missed. 

It was Hegel who said that any philosophy may be reduced 
to empty formalism if one confines oneself to the simple repeti¬ 
tion of fundamental principles. Marx never did this, nor did 
Lenin and Stalin. ‘Concreteness is the spirit and essence of 
dialectics. The dialectic method demands a many-sided investi¬ 
gation of a given social phenomenon in its developments, a 
careful, concrete and profound analysis of the process, and a 
study of the movements of all its basic aspects to its different 
stages.’^ 

But these critics do not attempt to relate their study of 
Marxism to real life. For them political thcoiy has little to do 
with actual political struggles. Mr. Plamenatz is quite open 
about it. T have made no attempt to test Marx’s hypothesis by 
considering the historical evidence. I have not been interested 
in what happens in the real world.’ 

This academic approach also comes out in a remark by 
Mr. Plamenatz to the effect that his real concern with Marxism 
is with its purely theoretical side. He proposes to study it not 
from a political motive but for its intrinsic interest! It is there¬ 
fore with some distaste that Mr. Plamenatz witnesses the sordid 
Bolsheviks putting the theories of Karl Marx into practice. 
This is a sad descent from the level of academic study and 
discussion where political theories really belong. And see what 
happens to them when they arc used in contemporary political 
struggles. They are at once developed, modified, changed. 
Marx, they hold, was a first-rate theorist even if a cranky one. 

* Lenin, Notebooks on Hegel. 
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He was wrong, but never stupid. Lenin, however, lias no 
academic standing whatever. In his hands these theories are 
completely debased: ‘The Russians have not imj^roved the 
quality of Marxism.’ ‘VVe can see how narrow the under¬ 
standing, and how little the foresight of the man who, more 
than any other, has changed our modern world.’ In fact no 
one, says Plamenatz with some indignation, ‘ever changed the 
world more or more quickly’. 

Certain criticisms do emerge, however, of a more serious 
character. 


HI 

Perhaps the most important of these criticisms is the charge 
that Marxism is a form of determinism. Thus Mr. Carew Hunt 
in his Marxism: Past and Present says: ‘The doctrine of historical 
materialism came to assume a strictly determinist form. . . . 
How the will can influence such a process is hard to see.’' 
Elsewhere he declares that Marx regarded mind as simply a 
by-product. The only freedom in the Marxist system is ‘the 
knowledge of necessity’, that is to say wc acquiesce perforce in 
an inevitable process which wc cannot change. ‘The whole 
process of reality is a process ranging from matter in motion at 
the bottom of the scale to a communist society at the top’, and 
its successive states follow one another with iron necessity. 

This is a complete misunderstanding. Marx, Engels and 
Lenin were the last people in the world to preach passivity. 
All their writing and speaking was a call to action, an appeal 
to the will; nowhere do they preach anything like determinism, 
nowhere do Marxists merely drift along with the tide of events. 

This mistake may arise for three reasons. Marxism derives 
from Hegel, and for Hegel the historical process derives from 
the necessary unfolding of the Absolute Idea. But this is just 
the element in Hegelianism which Marx most clearly and 
emphatically denied. He ridicules the notion of a mystical 
force, an inescapable destiny, manifesting itself in history. For 
Marx the idea arises in men’s heads as their understanding of 
reality and therefore enables them to control it, it is not reality 


^ Carew-Hunt, Marxism: Past and Presenty p. 43. 
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„hich emerges tom idea. Secondly, Marxism is materialisl and 
£ only materialism known to most critics is the reduction 

of all life, mind, spirit and history to matter jn motion, aJJ CISC 
being mere product, illusion, epiphenomeiion. Materialism of 
this kind is supposed to embrace history and social develop- 
ment which is therefore as completely determined as the 
movements of the planets. But Marx explicitly repudiates this 
mechanistic form of materialism. The basic fact of materialism 
for him is not the reduction of mind to matter but the priority 
of matter to mind in the course of evolution and the dependence 
of mind on matter. But when mind appears as the highest 
function of matter it is immensely potent, since consciousness 
and knowledge make an immense, qualitative difference to 
human behaviour. Indeed they make man free. Thirdly, 
Marx claims to have discovered certain economic laws and 
laws of social development. Here we have, as we shall see, two 
kinds of inevitability, neither of which, however, is determin¬ 
istic as far as man’s actions arc concerned. Marx speaks of 
‘Tendencies which work out with an iron necessity towards an 
inevitable goal’ but when he does so he is only discovering in 
society the same kind of iron necessity which already exists in 
chemistry, physics, medicine and we might add economics. But 
these discoveries do not take away man’s freedom, they are the 
basis of it. When wc know that water contaminated with in¬ 
fected sewage inevitably gives us typhoid, we arc free to prevent 
typhoid. Before wc know this we inevitably succumb. If we 
know that to double the amount of currency without increasing 
the volume of goods leads inevitably to a doubling of prices 
then we know how to avoid inflation. There are no inevita¬ 
bilities in the Marxism scheme which act upon man regardless 
of what he can do; there is no revelation of man’s helplessness 
and incapacity. 

A more serious occasion for the charge of determinism is the 
fact that Marxism finds a purpose in history and is opposed to 
all those views of history which regard it as inscrutable, or as 
mere ‘sound and fury, signifying nothing’. 

Many contemporary philosophers feel that to accept purpose 
in history is to subordinate man to a force outside himself, to 
surrender to the overriding authority of the system, to reduce 
man to a mere cog in the machine. 
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We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with this Sun-illumincd Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show. 

‘From Plato to Lucretius, from the gnostics to Leibnitz, from 
Thomas Aquinas to Lenin and Freud, the battle-cry has been 
essentially the same; that reality is wholly knowable and only 
knowledge liberates. . . . To explain is to understand and to 
understand is to justify. The notion of individual responsibility 
is a delusion.’^ ‘This is the sermon preached to us by thinkers 
of very different outlooks ... by mystics and rationalists, 
theologians and scientific materialists, metaphysicians and 
dogmatic empiricists, American Sociologists, Russian Marxists, 
and German historicists alike.’^ The fundamental point is that 
if you believe that the universe has laws, or principles of growth 
or a goal, and if salvation lies in knowing these or accepting 
that goal, then ‘you cannot escape from the laws to which you 
are subject’, all human responsibility is at an end, ‘we reduce 
history to a kind of physics’. 

Let it be said at once that while there are philosophies which 
reduce the role of the individual to nothing, and they are 
rightly to be opposed, the majority of the theories criticized by 
Berlin do nothing of the kind. There is something alarming in 
this almost hysterical denunciation of so many and varied 
theories as instances of an all-embracing error. One finds philo¬ 
sophy after philosophy twisted and lopped, interpreted and 
translated, until it fits the charge and meets the condemnation. 
It suggests some mad Grand Inquisitor finding evidence to con¬ 
vict everybody of heresy. Berlin forces every theory, including 
Marxism, into a pattern of fatalism, of determinism, of historical 
inevitability, and as the argument rushes on, gathering speed 
and comprehensiveness, brilliant, breathless, reckless in its logic, 
one becomes conscious of the unbalanced excitement of the 
bookish mind, uncontrolled by the concrete facts of life and 
history. 

^ Berlin, Himrical Inevitability, pp. 41, 42. * Ibid, 
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IV 

But let us see how he develops his case as far as Marxism is 
concerned. Here the very force and exaggeration of his argu¬ 
ment really help to bring out some important points. Two of 
these emerge with special clarity. 

(1) The discovery of causal laws reduces individuals to 
marionettes. The social and cosmic theories which invite 
our acceptance like scientific theories in the field of 
biology and physics substitute determinism for freedom 
and responsibility. 

From this it follows that freedom is only to be found ‘in 
some area however narrow, within which choice is not com¬ 
pletely determined’; here and here only shall we find ‘a limited 
but real area of human freedom’. 

(2) All such universal theories are illegitimate adventures in 
metaphysical speculation. 

Scientific method sticks to facts, deduces no patterns; or 
acknowledges that the same facts can be arranged in many 
patterns. It ‘does not perceive one unique scheme as the truth— 
the only real framework in which alone the facts truly lie’.^ 
There is no scientific thought, properly speaking, save where 
facts are distinct from theory and interpretation. 

Professor Popper takes a somewhat similar view, mainly, 
however, in relation to Hegelianism and Marxism. Historical 
prophecy, he says, is for the Marxist the scientific way of 
approaching social problems. ‘Marx saw the real task of scien¬ 
tific socialism in the annunciation of the impending socialist 
millenium.’ Politics, therefore, are impotent, they can never 
alter decisively the economic reality. The main if not the only 
task of any enlightened political activity is to see that the 
alterations in the political clock (the superstructure) keep pace 
with the changes in social reality, that is to say, with the means 
of production and of the relations between the classes. This gives 
us a unilateral dependence of ideas on economic conditions. 
Thus when Marxism applies science to society it can only be 
done by imposing a rigid determinism on history. All that man 

* Berlin, loc, cit., p. 69. 
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can do therefore is passively to await the consummation of 
history, which will come about necessarily, inevitably, and 
without any effort on our part. Perhaps, a little illogically, he 
may imagine that while he is not responsible for social change 
he can hasten it or retard it. We can ‘give history a shove’, but 
we can do no more. 

Popper’s two volumes^ reach an altogether higher level than 
Berlin’s lecture. They are scholarly, closely reasoned, balanced, 
and altogether free from fanaticism. However much one dis¬ 
agrees with Popper it is always a pleasure to read him and to 
argue with him, and one always leaves him the wiser for the 
dialectical interchange of ideas. 

What Popper describes in Marxism, as in other philosophies 
of history, is historicism. By this he means any theory which 
professes to reveal the law^s of history and is thus in a position 
to prophesy the course of historical events. Such a view', 
Popper feels, regards history as already determined from first 
to last, in every detail, so that things arc bound to happen 
whatever you do. This relieves men of their responsibilities, 
there is nothing to fight for, and nothing to fight against. The 
individual becomes a mere pawn, an insignificant instrument in 
the general development of mankind. 

Opposing this. Popper declares that the future depends on 
ourselves, and we do not depend on any historical necessity. 
Now, of course, every Marxist know's that the future depends 
on ourselves, but the real question is whether that involves a 
dependence so absolute that it rules out altogether conditions, 
possibilities, actual opportunities, actual limitations. Marxists, 
along with all other sensible people, I suppose, believe that to 
take circumstances into account does not eliminate personal 
responsibility but is the only w^ay in which to act responsibly. 

V 

This curious obliviousness to the relation of political facts to 
their theories finds almost perfect expression in Plamenatz, who 
has written a most thoughtful and comprehensive critique of 
Marxism. He says, ‘I have made no attempt to test Marx’s 
hypothesis by considering the historical evidence. I have not 

^ Popper, The Open Society. 
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been interested in what happens in the real world/^ It would 
be difficult to awaken these philosophers from what Laski used 
to call ‘that state of learned coma which is called research’, but 
their readers will want to go a little beyond the confession that 
this situation is, to use Popper’s expression, ‘paradoxical’. It is 
more than that. It condemns the theory as utterly untrue, 
because it is not verified in experience but flatly contradicted 
by it. 

Why is that so? Both Berlin and Popper arc making two 
fundamental errors. One of these is purely philosophical, the 
other is a matter of common sense and the meaning of science. 
The first point is that it is assumed by Berlin and Popper that 
the steady advance of science and the conviction of scientists 
that for each in his own field there are no problems which are in 
principle unsolublc, no data which elude the causal system, 
necessarily implies a philosophy which embraces all facts in one 
determined system of cause and effect. That there is such a 
complete and all-embracing totality is not proved, is not 
provable, and is unnecessary as a scientific hypothesis. The 
scientist does not assume it and need not assume it for the pur¬ 
poses of his own work. Only such causal sequences are to be 
reckoned with for which we have evidence; and we are cer¬ 
tainly at liberty to extend the range of ascertained causa! 
relationship as far as verifiable hypothesis allows. 

Insofar as we do establish a causal series is freedom ruled 
out? This is a most extraordinary doctrine. Berlin appears to 
believe that freedom is only to be found in decisions and actions 
which escape dependence on scientific law. He looks for ‘some 
area, however narrow, within which choice is not completely 
determined’. What an extraordinary decision this must be? It 
would in fact be an uncausal cause, purely arbitrary, irrespon¬ 
sible, even motiveless. This is at once recognizable as exactly 
the position of existentialism. Both philosophies entirely fail to 
understand the real meaning of freedom. They are seeking 
some kind of metaphysical freedom, just freedom in itself. Such 
freedom is meaningless and docs not exist. 

Real freedom so far from residing in some area untouched 
by scientific law is dependent on scientific law. It is only insofar 
as wc understand the causes of things that wc can control them 

' PlamcnaU, German Marxism and Russian Communism. 
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on the one hand and find the requisite means to achieve our 
ends on the other. Thus understood the development of science 
has widened and not narrowed the scope of freedom. Freedom 
is to be found not in the area as yet not covered by the advance 
of science, but in that very area and nowhere else. The area 
which science does not embrace is precisely the area in which 
we are not free, because here we are really determined by forces 
we do not understand. 

Consider the case of medicine; before we understand the 
origin of disease we are powerless to prevent it and cure it. 
When we know, for instance, that blood poisoning is due to 
bacterial infection, we can use aseptic and antiseptic methods 
to prevent it and antibiotics to destroy the bacteria if infection 
has taken place. It is inevitable that blood poisoning will occur 
if the streptococcus enters a wound. This is one of those 
‘tendencies which work out with iron necessity towards an 
inevitable goal’. Does this mean that in the face of this in¬ 
evitability man is helpless? That the discovery of this fact simply 
makes us aware of a fate which otherwise would not be antici¬ 
pated? That, as many critics of Marxism aver, our only freedom 
now is freely to acquiesce in blood poisoning because it neces¬ 
sarily follows from infection (‘freedom is the recognition of the 
knowledge of necessity’)? Of course not, the recognition of the 
iron causal link between the bacterium and the disease, results 
in appropriate measures to prevent it or cure it. We are now 
free to handle the situation effectively. The development of 
medical science has not narrowed the area of freedom, it has 
immensely widened it; it has created a new sphere of freedom. 
This is true in every department of science, not least in the new 
sociological sciences. Nor does the fact that they are far from 
completed (so is medicine) mean that they cannot be used. 
Let them be used as far as they do throw light on our prob¬ 
lems, and to that extent they will deliver us from powerless¬ 
ness in the face of economic and social forces. 

The antithesis between determinism and freedom is not as 
Berlin thinks that between science and independence of causal 
law but between ignorance that delivers us over bound to the 
effects of law, and knowledge of those laws which enables us to 
use them. There is the sharpest distinction between power¬ 
lessness based on ignorance and freedom based on knowledge, 
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and this is the real distinction between freedom and determinism, not the 
unreal distinction between metaphysical freedom, absolute freedom, free¬ 
dom in the area not covered by science, and conformity to scientific law. 
Conformity to law does not mean doing nothing, it means 
using scientific knowledge. As Francis Bacon said, ‘The empire 
of man over things depends wholly on the arts and sciences. For 
we cannot command nature except by obeying her.’^ 

When Descartes clearly saw the results of the discoveries of 
Galileo which revealed the mathematical framework of phy¬ 
sical nature he did not conclude that whereas before we knew 
this we thought we were free but now we know that we are 
helpless, on the contrary he declared that, ‘By means of this, 
knowing the power and the action of fire, w^atcr, air, stars, 
heavens, and all the other bodies which environ us, as distinctly 
as we know the various trades and crafts of our artisans, we 
might in the same way be able to put them to all the uses to 
which they are proper, and thus make ourselves, as it were, 
masters and possessors of nature.’^ Thus, as Bacon puts it in 
the Aphorisms, ‘The true and lawful goal of the sciences is 
simply this, that human life be enriched by new discoveries and 
powers.’ 

No scientist, and certainly no Marxist, has ever drawn the 
conclusion that scientific knowledge cuts the nerve of effort. 
It is difficult to understand where Berlin and those who think 
like him get this notion. It would appear that they are the only 
determinists, since it is only they who regard the area covered 
by science as excluding effective action and hence do not 
wish to make use of science restricting freedom to some area of 
absolute freedom where it cannot really be of any use at all. 

The point which Berlin entirely overlooks is that scientific 
law is not passively observed to be acting as through the wrong 
end of a telescope. Law is known instrumentally, it is part of our 
equipment for action, and it makes us act in new ways. Thus it 
brings about breaks with the past, whereas pure determinism 
would maintain an endless cycle of limited repetitions. Archi¬ 
medes, Galileo, Newton, Darwin started something new by their 
discoveries of natural law. Things were now done that had 
never been done before. Apart from scientific knowledge we 
arc unable to adapt ourselves to the requirements of the 

^ Bacon, Novum Organum, p. 129. * Descartes, Discourse on Method. 
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environment , which means of course learning to master the en¬ 
vironment. How do we adjust ourselves to living in a waterless 
area? By sinking artesian wells, or constructing reservoirs in dis¬ 
tant areas and pumping the water through pipes to where it is 
required. How do we adjust ourselves to the need for increased 
food supplies? By scientific plant breeding, improving the type 
of wheat, the provision of fertilizers, mechanized agriculture. 
Science breaks with the past, it escapes from the iron circle of 
habit, instinct, the endless repetition of old methods, the iron 
determinism of an external nature that we do not understand. 
Not only do we escape in this way from nature as unknown 
and independent of us, we escape also from earlier and less 
inadequate scientific conceptions, thus Galileo broke with the 
Aristotelian tradition in mechanical science and Marx with 
the iron laws of capitalist economics.^ This clearly shows how 
far removed a scientific approach is from the view of the world 
as a machine. A machine would never reconstruct itself to do 
the job better, or to do a quite different job. Cosmic deter¬ 
minism asserts that what happens now was given to any pre¬ 
vious stage and could be deduced from the factors present at 
that stage, and the whole of the future is similarly determined 
by the present. 


VI 

We conclude that not the system of cause and effect but 
compulsion is the opposite of freedom, and this may be due to 
ignorance (preventing us from control), to the operation of 
forces entirely beyond human control such as earthquakes and 
death, or to coercion from without. When an action takes place 
simply as a result of the impact of outside forces, so that 
knowledge and the consequent willing of an action does not take 
place, then there is determinism; but while this does occur in 
the non-human world, and even among men when they arc 
obsessed, or ignorant, or acting in a behaviouristic, conditional 
manner, it is exactly what docs not happen to thinking man. 

^ 'I’hc application of this conception of freedom to human personality and its 
supposed enthralment to habit, instinct, heredity, environmental training, etc., 
follows quite simply; but as this aspect of the question has not been raised by 
Marxism it must, with respect, be postponed for treatment elsewhere. 
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Man has ends in view and uses his intelligence to devise the 
means to attain them. Insofar as he does so he is not a mere 
object acted upon by outside forces. Man measures his freedom 
by the extent to which he makes his environment co-operate 
with him to fulfil his purposes. Thus we emphasize the positive 
rather than the negative aspect of freedom. It is not merely 
freedom from determinism, it is ‘the effective power to do 
specific things\ To decide whether we are free, ask if we are 
successful or frustrated, blocked, in achieving our aims. 

One other thing needs to be noted: every situation in which 
man thinks, plans and wills, is itself an effect. There are no 
uncaused decisions. But the matter does not end there. The 
effect becomes a cause and a cause of a special kind. Not a 
mere link in a mechanical sequence, but a link which changes 
the direction of the sequence because it involves knowledge. 
Whatever factors, influences, data conspire to create the novel 
thought, it still is an initiation and not merely a consequent. 
Its necessary antecedents do not detract from its quality or 
character. Man is thus caused to become free by everything 
that has led up to his understanding of the situation in which he 
acts in a creative, problem-solving way. 

As Professor Ayer says, ‘If it is not an accident that I choose 
to do one thing rather than another, then presumably there is 
some causal explanation of my choice.’^ Freedom ‘presupposes 
causal determination and is inconceivable without it’.^ 

We conclude that the search for an uncaused willing for the 
autonomy of the human spirit, in thesense of lifting it clear out of 
the causal sequence, is a futile one. Freedom is not at the end 
of that road. Thought itself, deriving its ideas from a world of 
principles, ideals, abstract truths, does not rule the world, but 
only thought about the world and man and society, thought 
derived from wrestling with the concrete data. By ignoring real 
causal relations one becomes the victim of them. By seeking 
to impose an idea, and failing to seek the correct procedure by 
analysis of the facts, one courts disillusionment and despair, or 
takes refuge in pathetic delusions, feeding on baseless hopes 
never to be realized. 

From this it follows that if laws of social development can be 
found, this fact does not reduce to determinism an area which 

* Polemic, No. 5. * Hobart, in Mind, Vol. XLIII. 
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if independent of law would be free. Quite the contrary, if no 
law holds here then within this sphere we are at the mercy of 
forces we cannot control. 

To the extent that social laws can be found we do not 
abandon freedom but find it, just as we do in medicine or any 
other science. Marx makes freedom identical with knowledge, 
and it thus becomes intelligent action, achieving natural and 
social goods. It is thus according to the Marxist that man 
becomes no longer history’s pawn, ‘condemned by the blind 
mechanics of social and economic forces to the mere suffering of 
social and economic forces to the mere suffering of history, but 
a maker of histoiy, who, knowing the nature of those forces, 
becomes by choice and action, a part of them, thus changing 
them, and changing, too, himself; thus guiding both along 
those paths w-here each may live its fruitfulness and history 
become at last appropriate to the best that human nature can 
become’.^ 

When Popper advances as his alternative to historicism the 
declaration that ‘the future depends on ourselves, and we do 
not depend on any historical necessity’, he is stating in his first 
sentence what all Marxists believe, but that is not inconsistent 
with historical necessity rightly interpreted. It was an historical 
necessity at the close of the fifteenth century that the loose unity 
of medieval Christendom should be broken up, that the claims 
of the Universal Church should be repudiated, that strong 
Nation-States should be brought into existence, and that the 
rising bourgeoisie should ultimately escape from the restrictions 
imposed on them by guild and Church and adopt an ethical 
and religious outlook in harmony with new economic needs. 
But these things have to be understood and made the objects of 
willed decisions because their necessity isseen\ apart from that, only 
ruin and no inevitable progress takes place. 


VII 

A somewhat similar criticism to that of Popper is made in 
Durbin’s Politics of Democratic Socialism.^ Mr. Durbin argues that 

^ Venable, Human Nature: The Marxian VieWy p. 204. 

* Recently re-issued with an Introduction by Hugh Gaitskell. 
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if ideas really play an independent part then the economic basis 
is only one factor; but if on the other hand the economic basis 
is ultimately the determining factor then all effective ideas are 
merely derivative. 

Marxists indeed hold that the succession of social systems is 
determined by the successive types of technique, that, for 
instance, capitalism is the system which is appropriate to the 
opening of the machine age. 

But the invention of the steam engine and textile machinery 
was a matter of intelligence and not a product of behaviourist 
determinism, and, further, it required the reorganization of 
society to make the form appropriate to the new techniques 
arising on the basis of the new machines; this too is a highly 
intelligent proceeding, and not determined. To think out the 
best adaptation of society to a changed basis is to rest that form 
of society on that basis, but it is not in any sense determinism. 
The designing and building of a new type of plane is dependent 
ultimately on the laws of aerodynamics, on thought finding the 
best way of adapting the structure to wind pressure and 
internal stresses. It is not therefore deterministic. 

The second stage in building society then is the adaptation 
of the social structure to new forms of production and that 
means some determinate form of human relationship. The 
question is: how do men in these new conditions organize 
together, co-operate, plan the division of labour? Is it as master 
and slave, feudal lord and serf, guild and corporation, capitalist 
owner and wage earner, or is it in the form of common owner¬ 
ship and social planning? Each particular form of human 
relationship appears as the one best suited to a particular kind 
of productive method, and so these forms succeed one another 
as the productive forces develop and pass from stage to stage. 
As each social form takes shape there arises within it appro¬ 
priate moralities, legal forms, political forms, and character¬ 
istic types of literature, art and drama. As Hegel, Spengler and 
Toynbee have shown, the whole culture of a period hangs 
together as part of a unitary pattern. Marx makes the type of 
human relationship the fact that determines this legal, political 
and ideological superstructure. 

This is illuminating and helps us to understand the con¬ 
ditions under which one such pattern becomes obsolete and is 
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succeeded by another. It is not a case of ideas changing in them¬ 
selves. Thought does not move in a realm of pure ideas unrelated 
to the structure and strain of life, it is always seeking answers 
to the problems raised by the conflicts and opportunities of life. 
Why do certain ideas and ideals prevail at one period rather 
than another? Because they arise out of, or are appropriate to 
the needs of that period, to the ambitions of a new class rising 
to power, to the grievances of an oppressed class, to the 
defensive requirements of a class whose privileges arc being 
challenged. What factor determines the succession of ideas and 
ideals for which men live and die? Of course it is the changing 
social structure; but that does not reduce the significance of the 
ideas to the circumstances in which they arise. It merely under¬ 
lines their significance and relevance and importance. 

‘So long as the social relations do not change, the psychology 
of society does not change etlher. People get accustomed to the 
prevailing beliefs, concepts, modes of thoughts and means of 
satisfying given requirements. But should the development of 
productive forces lead to any substantial change in the economic 
structure of society, and, as a consequence, in the reciprocal 
relations of the social classes, the psychology of these classes will 
also change, and with it the “spirit of the times” and the 
“national character”. This change is manifested in the appear¬ 
ance of new religious beliefs or new philosophical concepts, of 
new trends in art.’^ 

The system of ideas in any period, its religion, its political 
concepts, its moral codes and so forth, represent the form in 
which the world and its problems arc understood in any epoch. 
They are therefore not in the least merely cpiphenomenal, the 
mere froth on the beer, so to speak; and all those views which 
castigate Marxism for treating ideas as mere effects, as in¬ 
effectual rationalization and ideological illusion, arc com¬ 
pletely beside the point. 

Man makes his own history. How does he make it? By 
changing his environment, by discovering agriculture, and 
metals, and navigation, and irrigation, and the wheel, and fire, 
and roads, and machines, and electric power. And when he 
changes his environment he changes himself, because he has to 
adapt his ways, his relations to other men, his ideas, his ambi- 

^ Plekhanov, The Materialist Conception of History. 
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tions, his ideas of right to the needs and demands created by 
that environment. It is all thought, understanding, willed re¬ 
organization, conscious struggle. It is history. But man is not 
making it arbitrarily, ‘out of the whole cloth’, in obedience to 
ideas and ideals descending from heaven. Ideals, ideas, motives, 
passionate convictions are the driving force of history, yes; but 
they arise in relation to social needs, class needs, in particular 
situations, closely related to changing economic forms. Consider 
the effects of the discovery of the sea route in India, of the 
shipping of bullion from America to Spain, of the rise of Dutch 
overseas commerce, of the developments of the medieval guild 
system or the modern trade union. And then consider the 
problems and opportunities these advances gave rise to, and 
the driving ideas that arise in consequence. The relevance to 
structure, to function, to social development does not reduce 
the richness and complexity of the superstructure to that in 
which it rests, but it does help us to understand it. 

VIII 

Some further light can perhaps be thrown on the relation of 
ideas to basis if we reverse the positive way of putting it and 
say that however men decide to act, the economic forces will in 
the long run make their action ineffective unless it is in sufficient 
harmony with the requirements of the economic situation. 
Thus not only do new and effective ideas arise in new situations 
demanding novel forms of action, but utopian ideas prove futile, 
premature policies come to naught, once powerful ideas lose 
their force. What they lack is relevance to the needs and 
possibilities of the actual world and its demands. 

Where Marxism differs completely from idealist theories is in 
its denial that the independent development of ideas is the real and 
only cause of economic and social changes. It is difficult to deny 
a close inter-relation of economic structure and political 
structure and few if any historians would deny this; but is it 
the political structure as an independent force that changes 
the economic basis, or vice versa? Suppose the political ideas 
determine the economic structure, then what is the rela¬ 
tion of the economic structure to technology, to the actual 
methods of production, to the kind of tools and machines 
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available? Clearly they too are closely interrelated. But is it the 
economic structure that in the last resort determines the tech¬ 
nology. Are steam-engines invented by the capitalist system and 
the capitalist system invented by industrial democracy and 
bourgeois constitutionalism and so on back to the independent 
development of ideas? This would seem a fantastic theory. 
When, however, the Marxist reverses the sequence, he does not 
for a moment deny the interaction of political systems and the 
basis of economic structure and technology, on the contrary 
he asserts that when the economic structure has been brought 
into line with the new productive forces it immensely stimu¬ 
lates these forces and is the cause of their great expansion, and 
similarly politics and ideas have a considerable effect on the 
economic structure. In other w ords, for economic structure to be 
basic does not mean that ideas are ineffectual; if there were no 
thinking about the social situation, the course of history would 
be entirely different; ideas change the w-orld. The question is 
how they arise: from abstract political ratiocination or from 
considering the problems and needs, contradictions and perils 
arising in a specific socio-economic situation? If the latter is the 
correct answer, the effectiveness and supreme importance of 
these ideas is not in any way diminished because they are 
dependent on that situation. 

To sum it up, ideology docs not change independently of the 
fundamental activities of man in the sphere of production, but 
neither are those activities independent of ideas and social 
relations, once they have arisen. This position is sometimes 
thought to select one factor out of many and treat it as pre¬ 
dominant, as if social life were determined by the interplay 
of a number of factors, religious, ideological, geographical, 
racial and economic, of which one overrules the rest. This 
whole approach is the product of abstraction^ which ‘dismembers 
the activity of social man and converts its various aspects and 
manifestations into separate forces which arc supposed to 
determine the historical movement of society*.^ 

A deeper and altogether more satisfactory view returns to 
the unity of these forces and replaces analysis by a synthetic 
view of social life; by the comprehension of the historic move¬ 
ment as springing from laws immanent in society itself. This is 

^ Plekhanov, The Materialist Conception of History, p. 21. 
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what the Marxist conception of history is trying to do. In seeing 
society developing in all its complexity and richness, it sees the 
economic basis not as a factor^ but precisely as a basis; nor does it 
ever attempt to seek a cheap one-to-one relationship between 
every element in society and ideology and some determinate 
economic fact which is supposed to be its direct cause. 

The conception is a guide to the understanding of social 
development, no more; and can be profitable only when worked 
out in an entirely concrete way for some special period, on the 
basis of exact scholarship. This has been done for the Reforma¬ 
tion, for the English Revolution, for the Florentine Renaissance, 
for the German Romantic Movement, for the French Revolu¬ 
tion, for Byzantine History, and for the history of Russia, not 
by any means with complete success but always with illuminat¬ 
ing results and with a growing sense that history has some 
meaning, a conclusion more fruitful than the baffled scepticism 
of most non-Marxist historians, who find themselves today 
taking up a position of complete scepticism as to the possibility 
of discerning any definite trend in history, or falling back on 
irrational and uncontrollable forces, as though history wTTe the 
devil’s playground, or explaining everything by the endless rise 
and fall of civilization (Spcngler and Toynbee), or finally as an 
expression of ‘national character’, the last refuge of baffled 
historians unwilling to admit their inability to explain historical 
developments in any more convincing way. 


IX 

It remains a very real puzzle for many people that a strong 
sense of historic destiny and inevitability should be compatible 
with an equally strong sense of freedom and responsibility. 
J. M. Cameron in his Scrutiny of Marxism has noted this; for 
Marxism, he says, men ‘are simultaneously instruments of the 
cosmic purpose and free and responsible agents who may assert 
the cosmic purpose or try to frustrate it’. If this criticism, or 
perhaps, genuine bewilderment, is pressed it would seem to 
imply that that freedom requires no tendency in history, no 
inevitable goal; and from that it should follow that if we are 
free then we can set about making history, so that it will only be 
those who deny purpose in history who give purpose to history, 
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such purposes being apprehended by spiritual or rational 
intuition from pre-existent principles. Now if man accepts and 
seeks to obey a transcendental purpose, then Isaiah Berlin, and 
Professor Popper, and a great many more modern thinkers of 
the Kierkegaard, Heidegger school, regard him as no more free 
than the most benighted member of the Communist Party, 
faithfully following the road of historical inevitability as 
mapped by Marx. But if in a desperate desire to be really free, 
man abjures all predetermined purposes and goods, then of 
course he becomes an existentialist and makes his own standards 
and goals, uncontrolled by any pre-existent essences. 

The real question therefore is whether we can escape this 
arbitrary freedom, which is surely no freedom at all, without 
accepting determinism. The philosopher or historian who rejects 
existentialist freedom, but still believes that freedom exists, has 
got to find, not a freedom that is absolute, but a freedom that is 
compatible with purpose and conditioned by circumstances. 
If that is in the nature of things impossible then there is no 
freedom at all. If it is possible, then it cannot be urged against 
Marxism that it denies freedom because it accepts both purpose 
and conditions in historical development. The question then is 
what alternative theor>' of purpose in history that is not an 
overriding transcendental purpose, what theory of develop¬ 
ment that is not vitalistic or dependent on some ‘life force’, is 
there which can be offered as an alternative to Marxism? I do 
not know of any. 


X 

The critics, however, do not press their objection to its own 
logical conclusion, but just remain convinced that Marxism 
cuts the nerve of freedom and responsibility. Thus Dr. Robert 
Birley, Headmaster of Eton, addressing the British Association 
in 1950, says, ‘Economic determinism leads inevitably to a 
belief that whatever happens is bound to happen because it is 
caused by economic forces over which man has ultimately no 
control. It leads therefore to the acceptance of power in what¬ 
ever form it comes as something inevitable and irresistible.’ So 
the Marxists will be passive, and the non-Marxists will be the 
active, purposeful, heroic makers of history. It does not look 
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like that! Every critic of Marxism views with amazement the 
fact that it is the Marxists who are bending their efforts to make 
history, who are shouldering responsibility, who believe that 
everything depends on man’s decision, on his understanding, 
his will, his dedication, his honour; while it must be noted that 
the non-Marxist philosophers are not remarkable for their 
political activity, for their social enthusiasm, or for any special 
heroism or self sacrifice in leading social action. In fact they 
behave just as Marxists should, they stand aloof from the struggle 
and philosophize about it. 


XI 

Historical inevitability may also be considered from the 
psychological point of view. According to Marxism, docs not 
the individual find himself in a situation in which he cannot do 
otherwise than throw himself into the class struggle and in which 
the victory must necessarily be his? He finds himself in a situa¬ 
tion in which the pressure of his own nature, moulded by his 
class position, and of the historical circumstances, irresistibly 
determine him to struggle for socialism (or if he is a member of 
the ruling class, to oppose it). And is it not the case that the very 
strength which gives him ultimate success is derived from 
internal and external factors which arc quite independent of 
his will? 

The problem as thus presented is largely a matter of common 
sense. If the house is on fire and there is a fire-escape, it is 
certain that I shall use it. There is, however, no determinism 
about this as there is about a moth flying into a candle. I 
understand its purpose, and I understand the danger I am 
in. It is a voluntary action. Or ‘consider the attitude of a 
physician, for example, who might say at one and the same 
time that the patient should do certain things, and will do those 
things upon being properly advised, because the patient wants 
to live. In the Marxist, presumptuous though he may be, 
society is the patient, and he is the physician. He believes life is 
better than death, and is convinced his patient’s recovery is 
inevitable, banking on the fact that the patient wants to live 
and will not fail to recognize the efficacy of the Marxist pre¬ 
scription. But the physician and the prescription are, of course, 
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considered as necessary links in the chain.Or to consider a 
scientific expedition which has exhausted its food supply. The 
biologists are able to say what foods are likely to be found 
which are suitable, and how they ought to be prepared to 
render them edible and palatable. What will happen is surely 
predictable in view of this knowledge, because of this knowledge; 
but is it not clear that the behaviour is intelligent? This does 
not destroy the freedom of the explorers; it is their freedom. 

It follows that the inevitability of socialism depends on the 
inevitability of a growing understanding of the objective situa¬ 
tion, its possibilities and its urgent requirements. ‘Where there 
is no idea, no consciousness expressing itself in a positive policy, 
there can be no effective historical movement. That there can 
be no such idea without a movement in which it can be em¬ 
bodied goes without saying: the complementary and no less 
important truth is that there can be no successful movement 
without an idea.’^ 


XII 

An important change comes over the historical scene in our 
time. The development of capitalism brings into existence not 
only a workers’ industrial and political movement but a scien¬ 
tific analysis of the transition from capitalism to socialism which 
it is their historic mission to effect. This cannot be achieved 
without a full awareness of the issues involved and of the 
absolute necessity of a class-lcss organization of society. If there 
was an element of distortion and confused apprehension about 
earlier revolutionary changes, it is the Marxist contention that 
the coming of socialism depends on the fullest awareness, and 
understanding, the pursuit of a clearly previewed goal. 

This has been stated so often and so emphatically by all 
Marxists that it is almost incredible that Professor Popper, 
Isaiah Berlin and many others should be capable of imagining 
that socialism is so certain that there is nothing that we can do 
that can either stop it or ensure its arrival, that everything is 
caused by the machinery of history, that the more we know 
the less responsibility do we find. On the contrary, the more we 

* Somerville, in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. XVI, No. 3. 

* G. D. H. Cole, What Marx Really Meant, p. 98. 
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know tlie more responsibility we bear; if we know nothing wc 
have no responsibility. In social matters once wc know what 
has to be done the whole responsibility is on us, and that is how 
Marxists look at it, and that is how they behave. The issue at 
the moment is not whether they are right, but whether if they 
are right this knowledge cuts the nerve of effort. ‘When a class 
attains consciousness of what it is doing, of the role it plays in 
production, it discovers the secret of the whole society of which 
it is a part. It can now understand itself and not wait for some 
future historian to distinguish between the real meaning of its 
acts and the fancied meanings which were the pretexts or 
excuses for action. Its ideology becomes a realistic philosophy. 
Because it understands itself it is free.’^ 

This is no accident, nor on the other hand is it some un¬ 
warranted claim by Marxists on behalf of their movement. It 
arises out of the social development they have observed. The 
basic thought of this essay is that ideas arise on the basis of the 
actual situation as revealed to man by his action, his daily life, 
his manipulation of life, his social experience. These ideas are 
scientific, economic, legal, social, religious and so forth. We do 
not expect modern astronomy to arise in the early Christian era 
or the ideas of the reformation at the time of Aquinas; wc do not 
say: if only free trade had been introduced at the time of the 
crusades, hundreds of years of oppression would have been 
avoided. Ideas, practicable policies, movements, arise in given 
circumstances, in the precise fulness of time, through the action 
of definite needs and with the appearance of opportunity. 

Marxism itself arises not as the utopian speculations of two 
writers but as the coming to consciousness of a new era. Vico 
could not have written the Communist Manifesto any rriorc than 
Sir Thomas More could have written the Social Contract, Neither 
modern social theories, nor impressionist painting, nor the poetry 
of T. S. Eliot, nor the discoveries of modern science could have 
proceeded from the brains of men in any time and any place. 

And so it is modern society that has for the first time laid 
bare its own anatomy and produced its own philosophy, ‘even 
as it has produced in socialism its positive negation, so it has 
engendered in the new historic doctrine its ideal negation’.^ 

' Hook, Towards the Understanding of Marx, p. 159. 

* Labriola, Historical Materialism, p. 160. 
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XIII 

We should now be in a position to understand the Hegelian- 
Marxist principle: Freedom is the knowledge of necessity. It 
does not mean, as many critics think, that ‘our conduct is free 
insofar as we understand the laws governing nature and society 
and adapt our conduct to them’.^ For by adaptation as the critic 
understands it is meant submission to laws the operation of 
which is entirely independent of our understanding, will and 
action, whereas the Marxist means suiting the action to 
our knowledge of the requirements and possibilities of the 
situation. 

Peirce, the American philosopher, formulated an important 
rule for elucidating the meaning of any doctrine or statement: 
To discover its meaning see what difference it makes to what we 
do if we believe it. The difference indicates the real meaning 
of the idea. Now to clarify the meaning of historical materi¬ 
alism let us see what Marxists do about their political tasks. 

Consider the possible actions of tliose who do not understand 
the necessity for social change. It is they who are in the grip of 
necessity, who are hurried along by a power which they can 
neither understand nor control. There is nothing finally effec¬ 
tive which a class whose role in history is finished can do 
because the only pathway to freedom lies right through their 
vested interests, a course which is unthinkable and impossible 
to them as a class. Their fate is indeed determined and they are 
powerless. But in our time the workers, once they see what 
needs to be done, can by their own efforts change tlie world and 
change it for the better; for only they are in the position to 
understand and to grasp the laws of social development, to see 
the whole course of history as the working out of these laws, to 
see clearly their own part and place in this stage of the world 
process. 

At this stage, for the first time in history, a class sees the 
situation not in the distorting mirror of its ideology but as it 
actually is; and for the first time it does not will and achieve 
one thing only to bring about ultimately something it never 
foresaw and intended. On the contrary, it knows precisely 
what it is doing; it is establishing a classless society, it is over- 
^ Cameron, Scrutiny of Marxism^ p. 52. 
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throwing the political power, it is expropriating the owning 
class, it is building a socialist society. 

There is a tremendous pressure on the working class to compel 
it to see the truth. Faced at one time with annihilation by the 
atom bomb, or at another time by starvation in the middle of 
plenty, or some other threat to security and peace and welfare, 
it will at last see what it must do to live. If society is to survive it 
must become socialist, either this or nothing. Socialism is the 
only way out of the impasse created by the inability of capital¬ 
ism to provide an abundant social existence for its own wage 
earners, and security and social advance for the masses of the 
common people. 

When we predict that a class will act in a certain way 
because it must if it is to survive, that does not mean that people 
are determined by outside forces and are without freedom. 

Men are determined when they are acted upon and do 
nothing, or when they are driven by blind instinct, or preju¬ 
dice or ideas out of all relation to the objective facts, when 
events take charge of them because they don’t understand them. 

Men arc not determined when they do understand them, 
when they are driven by knowledge, when they act upon events 
and do what they must. 

As the situation matures and the necessity for a radical 
transformation of society draws near the conflict, says Marx, 
must end ‘either in a revolutionary reconstitution of society at 
large, or in the common ruin of the contending classes’. Thus 
a successful transition is not in the least independent of the 
thoughts and will of men, it is finally dependent upon them. 
They have to know, to judge, to estimate, to plan, to decide, 
to choose the moment for action and what to do. While all this 
depends upon a right estimate of the objective situation^ it is also a 
right estimate. 


XIV 

What are the conditions necessary for revolutionary change? 

(1) The development of large-scale centralized production, 

(2) While the private ownership of the productive apparatus 
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constitutes a barrier to the possible expansion of produc¬ 
tion which alone will lift not some but all workers to 
fulness of life. 

(3) Revolution is only possible ‘when fluctuations among the 
enemy and among the weak and indecisive friends of the 
revolution are strongest’.^ 

(4) ‘It is necessary that the exploiter should not be able to 
live and rule as of old. Only when . . . the rulers are 
unable to govern as of old, then only can the revolution 
succeed . . . that the ruling class be in a state of govern¬ 
mental crisis which attracts even the most backward into 
politics.’ ^ 

These are the conditions which must be rightly estimated. 
The revolution depends on a critical judgment of the right 
moment for action, and the right action at that moment. 

But in addition there are the subjective factors, wliich are 
equally important. 

(1) The exploited and oppressed masses must understand 
the impossibility of living in the old way and demand 
changes, when they arc no longer willing to put up w^ith 
the old regime.^ 

(2) A majority of the workers should fully understand the 
necessity of revolution, and be ready to sacrifice their 
lives for it.^ 

(3) I’here must be a consciousness of need, of urgency, of 
peril; and a clear recognition of the disparity between 
what is actually realized and the objective possibilities of 
a developed industrialism. 

(4) Thus there must be a rise in class consciousness, of 
political understanding, of enlightenment, and this re¬ 
quires the leadership of a politically educated and 
organized party. 

The one thing Lenin made basic to his teaching was that the 
revolution would never come about by the mere unfolding of 
events, the mere blind upsurge of the masses. Lenin opposed and 
defeated the opinion that politics were above the heads of the 

' Lenin, On the Road to Insurrection, p. 57. 

* Lenin, '‘Left Wing* Communism, pp. 65-6. * Ibid, * Ibid. 
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workers, that the spontaneous movement of the imperfectly 
conscious masses was all that was necessary, that no organized 
revolutionary party was necessary. Lenin insisted that the 
theoretician had an indispensable role to play here and that a 
scientific theory of social revolution was necessary if the revolu¬ 
tion is ever to take place. ^ 


XV 

It thus becomes perfectly clear that revolution is never 
automatic. Intelligent, resolute choice itself becomes the final 
historical factor which makes the revolutionary ideal come true. 
Marx did not paralyse the working class with a theory of 
fatalistic economic determinism which left no place for decision, 
for courage, for idealism, for heroism. ‘Marx taught the working 
class to know itself, to be conscious of itself, and to put science 
in the place of dreams.’ He gave the working class that theory 
of socialism, which through a system of ideas becomes a material 
force as soon as it has gripped the masses. Marxism has always 
possessed a great fund of passionate idealism and lofty ethical 
principle, but it knows that if these are not linked to historical 
forces they are powerless. Marxism links emotion with under¬ 
standing, as a doctor does who alleviates human suffering with 
his scientific knowledge. 

No theory of economic determinism, no belief in the in¬ 
evitable unfolding of the laws of history can account for the 
energy, the propagandist activity, the reasoned advocacy of 
communists, or their personal devotion to their responsible 
tasks. 

This spirit has been shown in countless occasions, but per¬ 
haps never more finely than in Rosa Luxembourg, who was 
murdered by German officers after the first World War. She 

^ I have staled these conditions in the classical form of pre-revolutionary Marxist 
theory in order to show that ofiicial Marxism fully understands the conditional 
nature of revolution. It has been understood for many years now that the transition 
to socialism in this country and in other Western countries can take place peace¬ 
fully. Such a transition would still be revolutionary in the sense that power would 
be transferred to the working class, but this might well be achieved through 
democratic means even though the period of transition extended over many years. 
Such a policy was put forward in The British Road to Socialism which was published 
by the British Communist Party in 1950. 
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wrote near the end, ‘I hope to die at my post, in the street or in 
prison.’ Her own account of the motives of a Marxist revolu¬ 
tionary reads like this: 

‘If in spite of all the violence of its enemies the contemporary 
workers’ movement marches triumphantly forward with its 
head held high, that is due above all to its tranquil under¬ 
standing of the ordered objective historical development; its 
understanding of the fact that “capitalist production” creates 
with the necessity of a natural process its own negation— 
namely, the expropriation of the expropriators, the socialist 
revolution. On this understanding the workers’ movement sees 
the firm guarantee of its ultimate v ictory, and from this source 
it derives not only its zeal, but its patience, not only strength 
for action, but also courageous restraint and endurance.’^ 

' Paul Frolifli, Rma Luxembourg. 
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ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


[This was the Marxist contribution to the Symposium pre¬ 
pared by UNESCO for the Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations in 1947, and published in 1949.] 


1 

I T is now generally held that the conception of absolute, 
inherent and imprescriptible rights based on man’s origins 
and nature and antecedent to society, is not only a myth btat 
involves a misleading conception of the meaning of human 
rights. 

A more satisfactory approach would consider rights as based 
upon human needs and possiblities and the recognition by 
members of a society of the conditions necessary in order that 
they may fulfil their common ends. 

The original view was appropriate to the eighteenth century 
and its rising industrialist class; the second view, which includes 
what is of value in the first, arises with the broad popular 
demands for social justice and human betterment characteristic 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Rights are claimed when in the course of social development 
a section of the community whose strength and importance is 
increasing finds its needs circumscribed by the restrictions im¬ 
posed upon it by a privileged class. These rights are asserted 
in relation to the obstacles interposed between them and the 
satisfaction of these needs. 
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In the eighteenth century the demands of the rising bour¬ 
geoisie were reinforced by appealing to the authority of‘Nature’, 
to a certain ‘natural right’ inherent in man, which could be 
opposed to the ‘divine right’ of kings and similar buttresses of 
privilege. The assertion of these rights had the very practical 
aim of widening the freedoms of an important social class in the 
economic sphere. In politics, they were at the mercy of the 
aristocratic ruling class, which used political power to interfere 
with their business interests. These practical needs, rather than 
an imaginar\^ state of nature, are the real origin of the rights 
claimed, and their only validity. 

But the challenge to such bourgeois rights can come not only 
from the existing ruling class, whose privileges are thus dimin¬ 
ished, but from below. In England, America and France the 
demands of the bourgeoisie were expressed in terms which 
aroused hopes and insistent claims which seriously threatened 
the very rights of property, at that time being with difficulty 
established. 

When at a later period these claims are conceded under 
popular pressure, the resulting reforms are felt by the propertied 
class as a diminution of their rights and a restriction of the area 
of liberty, a loss of the very rights formerly won. The anxiety 
therefore of many people today is to set a limit to the encroach¬ 
ment of government on individual liberty and the rights of 
property. 

We see therefore that in their origin ‘natural rights’, while 
they have an appearance of being general and absolute, are 
really particular (defending or asserting concrete needs) and 
strictly relative to the occasion. They are not general rights 
appertaining to man as such, under all conditions and for all 
time. 

The view of ‘natural rights’ first set forth by T. H. Green 
regards them as Ihe assertion of human purposes to be fulfilled in the 
future rather than characteristics belonging to man as such; and 
so far from believing them to exist prior to society and to re¬ 
quire society in order that they may be safeguarded, he holds 
that they arise out of society and broaden with the development 
of society. 

Such rights cannot be considered as permanent and absolute. 
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They are by their very nature constantly changing with human 
needs and widening opportunity. They do not look back to 
what is eternal and unchanging but forward to what changing 
circumstances require. These arc rights to pursue and realize values. 
The supreme right to human freedom becomes then not mere 
absence of restraint, the detachment of the individual from all 
relations and bonds, but freedom to achieve things, made pos¬ 
sible only (a) by the overcoming of obstacles, (b) by assuming 
the obligations of co-operative effort. 

The historical circumstances in which the ‘rights of man’ were 
first advanced required a demand for more individual freedoms 
and less government interference. This has given a permanent 
cast to the idea of human rights which persists although we 
have long ago entered a new period in which the rights of 
property are not the most important and in which new functions 
are found for government every year. We know today, what was 
not clearly realized then, that society is not a social contract 
to secure property rights but an organism through which men 
pursue a common good to be shared. We now know that rights 
are not invaded and lessened by social obligations and common 
enterprises, but arc only made effective through acceptance of 
social duty. This is well seen in the constraints willingly accepted 
by players in an orchestra, through which alone the achieve¬ 
ment of a performance is possible. In such a performance the 
individual himself achieves self-realization not possible in the 
freedom of complete isolation. 

Such rights have, as their correlative, duties. If we are to have 
our rights, others must accept duties; if others are to have 
rights, we owe them duties. If we have a right to education, 
then our parents have the duty to see that we are educated. 
If we have the right to health, then society has the duty of 
preventing infectious disease. Rights and duties are inseparable. 
We have to recognize that, since the rights we claim are claimed 
by all, we can only obtain them through accepting a common 
task and common responsibilities. 

It is essential therefore to break free from a formulation of 
the doctrine of human rights which separates them from joint 
activity and does not think of them as reflecting changing and 
developing human needs. 
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As Whitehead says, freedom is ‘the practicability of purpose’; 
but our purposes are only made practicable by accepting certain 
limitations on absolute individual freedom; in the first place 
freedom is not escape from organization, it depends on organiza¬ 
tion. In the second place the aims with which man is most 
urgently concerned arc unobtainable without the final destruc¬ 
tion of certain long-established sectional and individual free¬ 
doms— the freedom to own slaves, for instance. 

A comparison of the American Bill of Rights of the earlier 
period with the Economic Bill of Rights, embodied in Roose- 
velt\s message to Congress in January 1944, is instructive. The 
earlier Bill thinks exclusively in terms of what fields might not 
be invaded by the sovereign power in the life of the individual. 
Thus Article IV^: ‘The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers and effects, etc.’ Roosevelt’s Bill on the 
other hand speaks of ‘the right to earn enough to provide 
adequate food, clothing and recreation’. 

The more limited aims of these earlier ‘rights’, however, 
must not obscure the fact that they came to have a wider 
significance. Firstly, the commercial interests of these times were 
in harmony with the general interests, and the freedoms de¬ 
manded by this section of society increased the freedom of 
everyone and the general well-being. Secondly, the individual 
safeguards against the invasion of their rights arc of permanent 
value. They are not however indefeasible. 

As society developed, the wider aims which grew out of 
bourgeois rights and to which indeed they always pointed— 
life as well as liberty, the pursuit of happiness as well as the 
sacredness of property, were more insistently urged and were 
found to be in conflict with the narrower middle-class rights. 

The result was that to fulfil these wider aims tlic earlier rights 
had actually to be attacked. To take an example: the rights of 
man included the right to property; property once consisted of 
negro slaves as well as the land they cultivated; but the wider 
conception of the rights of man requires the abolition of slavery, 
which involves the violation of property rights. Today the more 
the rights of man are seen to be the right to achieve wide human 
ends, the more it becomes apparent that earlier rights standing 
in the way of these wider social aims must be overriden, and are 
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not final and absolute. This is not a mere opposition of incom¬ 
patible rights, however; firstly, because the gain is infinitely 
greater than the loss; secondly, because the realization of these 
aims requires and points to a social order lying beyond the 
slave order and all forms of exploitation in which the welfare of 
the emancipated is harmful to no other section of the com¬ 
munity. Such an order will exclude not only slavery, but 
capitalism. Under capitalism the rights of workers and the 
interests of employers frequently conflict. The aim of social 
organization should be to secure an identity of self-interest and 
the interests of others. We achieve this in many human associa¬ 
tions, clubs, families, colleges, musical societies, sports organiza¬ 
tions, etc. It by no means follows, as well-intentioned people 
hope, that it is as easy to obtain in industry today. Hard ex¬ 
perience may show a fundamental clash of interests in a fully 
developed capitalism like our own. The task of finding the 
correct pattern of social and industrial organization within 
which all interests are potentially harmonious is one which 
involves us in the controversy for and against socialism. 
Socialists contend that such an order cannot be brought into 
existence without the abrogation of eighteenth-century property 
rights. A public water supply is a common project, in w^hich the 
good of each is identical with the good of all, and within the 
system no one suflTers. Yet to establish the system it may have 
been necessary to override private pumping rights and it 
certainly requires limitations and invasions of private rights 
when it comes to laying pipes and mains, making regulations 
and fixing charges. All this is clear in simple cases and in 
principle, but not to most people in the general economic field. 


II 

In this discussion wc are really confronted with two distinct 
conceptions of natural rights:^ 

{a) The inherent individual rights as formulated in the 
eighteenth century. These include freedom of the person, 

^ See the Preparatory nocumrnt circulated by UNESCO to those invited to 
contribute to the Syinposiuni. This appears as Appendix I in the published 
Symposium. 
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freedom of individual enterprise from the shackles of 
Church and State, freedom of conscience and the rights 
of property. 

{b) The economic and social rights increasingly demanded 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. These in- 
elude the right to work, to education and to health, and 
the right to share in the advancing gains of civilization. 

It has been suggested that these should be united in ‘a higher 
synthesis’ which would Effect a reconciliation of the two 
oppositesV but this would appear to be too mechanical a 
solution, which fails to recognize the incompatibility of these 
social and economic rights with certain of the earlier inherent 
individual rights. As long as these arc regarded as ‘absolute and 
imprescriptible’ they oppose an insurmountable obstacle to the 
fulfilment of tlie social aspirations reflected in the new demands. 

To exalt the needs of the rising commercial class of the 
eighteenth century into permanent rights for all time, leads 
straight to conflict when another class seeks in due course its 
own historic aims and finds them in contradiction with the 
rights of its predecessors, or when the aims and welfare of 
society as a whole arc found to be incompatible with the rights 
of capital. 

The problem only becomes capable of solution if the notion 
of absolute rights is abandoned and all human rights are seen 
to be demands for the satisfaction of human needs, these 
demands being advanced in different and successive forms as 
different classes appear on the scene of history to fulfil their 
historic roles. 

Nevertheless these rights of free speech, freedom of the person, 
freedom of association and political activity, while not absolute, 
arc of enduring value. It is not sufficient to regard them as 
transitory and rightly to be swept away before the advance of 
the working class with their new social demands. 

The recognition of the right of freedom of utterance so 
splendidly defended in the Areopagitica^ and of liberty of thought 
and speech as set forth by Mill, are landmarks in human history. 
Thereafter th(!y remain first principles of human freedom and 
dignity, and should it be necessary at any time to set them 


' Appendix 1 , p. 254. 
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aside temporarily, it should only be in the gravest emergency 
and after the most critical scrutiny of the reasons. 'Hic speed¬ 
iest return to their rule should be sought and at all times the 
utmost vigilance and zeal in their maintenance should be 
preserved. 

It should also be recognized that to set them aside even in a 
grave emergency is not only a great, though necessary, evil, 
but will almost certainly bring with it a train of further evils 
which it will be difficult to overcome. 

Nevertheless they cannot be regarded as absolute. They may 
and will be used to defend subversive movements in circum¬ 
stances which demand their suspension. 

The rights of property arc in a somewhat different case, and 
while elements of permanent value are to be found here too, 
it is fairly obvious that rc'garded as an absolute right they will 
frequently be found to stand in the way of social advance. 


(i) Eighteenth-century freedom ^by no means guaranteed 
economic or social freedom* * 

The freedoms sought in the eighteenth century, although 
they carried wider implications, were essentially limited. The 
aims sought by those mainly responsible for advancing these 
demands did not include the lofty ideals of Rousseau. Both in 
America and France, after the defeat of the main enemy of the 
revolutionary commercial classes and farming interests, ener¬ 
getic steps were taken to see that the revolution did not continue. 
(For example, the ‘whiff of grapeshot’ of 1795.) The wider free¬ 
doms do not so much arise out of the bourgeois demands of 
1788 as reflect the new needs of the growing working class. 
The actual rights first fought for in the eighteenth century were 
from the first inconsistent with the rights of the workers, and 
were felt to be so on both sides. Indeed the more the industrialist 
made good his rights and achieved his liberties, the more help¬ 
less and exploited the worker became. ‘Rights’ and ‘liberties’ 
meant not only freedom for industry but the disappearance of 
old safeguards and restrictions which protected labour, the 
Treeing’ of the peasant from the land and the artisan from his 


* See Appendix I. 
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hand loom. The ‘free’ wage contract between the propertyless 
and the property owner was a leonine contract. Therefore when 
social reforms arc at last won, it is after a hard fight with the 
libertarians, and at tlie expense of such freedoms. New freedoms 
arc appearing—freedom from long hours and hunger, the free¬ 
dom afforded by some measure of security and so forth, which 
can only seem to the employer to be the lessening of freedom— 
of his freedom. Reform is at the expense of bourgeois freedom 
and is attacked as ‘grandmotherly legislation’, ‘government 
interference’, ‘loss of liberty’ and so on. 

For this reason the suggestion^ that the new rights grow 
naturally out of the older rights, and are in effect no more than 
a later form which they take as conditions change, is incorrect. 
The older freedoms, in the field of economics, were largely 
negative—freedom/rom government interference. Now the new 
freedoms contradict this principle; in fact the more you have of 
freedom in the sense of no interference the less you have of 
social freedom, and vice versa. 

The new freedoms are in fact positive —the right to overcome 
any obstacle, even the most sacred ‘rights’, which stand in the 
way of human welfare. That is why today the controls which 
ensure that millions have a sufficiency of rations at reasonable 
prices and without which there would be starvation at one end 
of the social scale and luxury at the other seem to the privileged 
nothing but a wanton interference with their liberty. Therefore 
the earlier rights, so far from being the source of the later rights, 
have become their main obstacle, and will remain so if they are 
considered as inalienable, as absolute. It is only when they are 
seen as a stage in the development of human freedom, as 
establishing certain important principles and pointing forward 
to wider freedoms, as giving place to quite different principles 
in a later age, that the old and the new can come to terms. 

We must therefore re-define our terms. Liberty must be con¬ 
ceived in terms of the values of the masses who lack them and 
demand them. Hence the obstacles to their achievement of such 
aims become the centre of attention. The removal of such 
obstacles becomes the achievement of liberty and the vindica¬ 
tion of human rights. 


^ Appendix I. 
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(ii) Human rights under communism 

It has been suggested that in addition to the social and 
economic rights which social democracy has claimed, com¬ 
munism has advanced ‘one new right, freedom from exploita¬ 
tion’, but that while extending the range of human rights in 
this direction Russia has missed the phase of individual free¬ 
dom; nevertheless she may eventually come to recognize its 
importance.^ 

This formulation is not entirely correct. Russia has not 
merely affirmed a new right—freedom from exploitation. In 
the Constitution of 1936 it is the freedom to exploit that is 
denied. Thus the new freedom is based on the abrogation of a 
former bourgeois freedom, and since this is the necessary con¬ 
dition of a vast range of still further freedoms, it is not possible 
that this phase of individual freedom, i.e. the right to exploit, 
will ever be restored. 

It is however correct that Russia has missed the phase of 
liberal freedom and that after the consolidation of its new 
social system it may recognize its importance. But civil liberty 
in the full sense can only exist when society has reached a 
stable synthesis. 

Soviet Russia is not at all likely to accept at any time the 
typical laissez foire principle of liberty, which is the purely 
negative form of freedom, reflecting the desire of the bourgeoisie 
to escape from interference in economic matters by a semi- 
feudal government representing other interests than theirs. 
Indeed it believes that by finally repudiating the principle of 
no government interference it attains a greater personal, social 
and economic freedom, and that only in such a society is 
political freedom a reality. This is the freedom of a planned 
economy, which can work to capacity without inevitable crises, 
and which is driven by a far more effective motive than that of 
selfishness, namely, a common good which all share. Nor does 
it lose what is of value in the old libertarian conception, for 
those are included, not denied, in the wider freedoms. The 
individual freedoms thus achieved include the freedom to work, 
social security, equal opportunity, etc. There is no essential 
freedom that is lost in the process; the only loss of freedom is to 

^ Appendix I. 
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the industrialist and the kulak, whose right to employ others 
for their profit is taken away. The Russian citizen would say 
that, by excluding certain eighteenth-century freedoms, he 
attains the freedoms we seek but only partially achieve, because 
obstructed at every turn by the freedom of property, freedom 
from government interference. 

The exclusion of these bourgeois freedoms constitutes the 
permanent condition of Soviet liberty. The Soviet Constitution 
plainly lays down the basis of that liberty: the abolition of 
capitalism, the abrogation of the right to own land privately, the 
abolition of exploitation and the obligation to work. 

Such permanent limitations of freedoms hitherto regarded as 
sacred seem to many indefensible, but, as Bernard Shaw says: 
‘All civilization is based on a surrender of individual liberty 
in respect of totalitarian agreements to do or not to do certain 
fundamental things.’ 

There is no question of any of them being withdrawn or of 
any opportunity being given for overthrowing them, since they 
are the sine qua non of all the liberties that matter. 

This is what has to be seen before the question of political 
liberty can be considered. This vast social change is comparable 
with the foundation of democratic government in Europe and 
America. On such changes we do not go back. You cannot 
unscramble the eggs. We do not contem})late a reversion to a 
slave society or to cannibalism or to feudalism or to grand 
monarchy. And socialism cannot contemplate the possibility of 
a return to capitalism. It is the one closed question, just as in 
the United States to return to subjection to the British Crown 
is a closed question. 

Until such advances have been completely consolidated, all 
freedom to agitate for a return is denied. Such consolidation is 
possible and is eventually achieved if it is the kind of change 
which does not leave interests permanently conflicting. That 
was the case under fascism, it was not the case when Britain 
expelled the Stuarts or when America broke free from Britain. 
In the latter two cases therefore the wounds are healed and the 
issue becomes a dead one. In a socialist society the dispossessed 
class is not exploited. It becomes unnecessary and dies out. 
Therefore no class within the new society suffers exploitation. 
Therefore the wounds can heal. The intractable are merely 
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refusing their rights in the new order because they would prefer 
to deny others theirs in the old. The black market operator has 
no real grievance. Society can get on without him. Society 
offers him the same chance of working for and profiting by the 
common good as everybody else; but he refuses. 

Therefore the new conditions can be gradually accepted, so 
that it finally becomes unnecessary to enforce them. But the 
freedom to reopen the question is never restored. It becomes 
academic. 

The victory of bourgeois democracy in Europe and America 
was in this way achieved by the Cromwellian, the Jacobin and 
the Washingtonian dictatorships. This involved the forcible and 
final suppression of unrepresentative and tyrannical govern¬ 
ment. Every constitutional government retains the right to 
prevent the subversion of its constitution. Only when there is 
no serious danger are extremists allowed a certain latitude. 
This is seen in the unrepealed Sedition Laws of George III, 
still on occasions invoked, ‘to prevent the established institutions 
of the state from being brought into hatred and contempt’, and 
in the American Espionage Act against those who ‘wilfully 
utter, print, write or publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous 
or abusive language about the form of government of the 
United States of the Constitution’. 

Professor E. H. Carr has indeed pointed out that the tolera¬ 
tion by a democracy of any movement for its overthrow can 
justly be regarded as implying the absence of a firm belief in 
democracy rather than an exceptionally fer\^ent faith in it. 
Hence in liberated Europe, which unlike Britain and America, 
has known what it is to lose democracy and fall under the yoke 
of fascism, the permanent exclusion of fascism is generally 
accepted as essential to democracy. 

Maritain concedes without hesitation the right of the State 
‘to resist the spread of lies and calumnies; to resist the spread 
of ideas which have as their aim the destruction of the State 
and the foundation of common life’ as not only consistent with 
democracy but as necessary for its preservation.' 

In the Soviet Union they are in the same way preserving 
their own society, the foundations of their common life, and 
they do not regard the political measures necessary, and the 

^ Maritain, The Rights of Man^ p. 43. 
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final exclusion of parties and principles hostile to what they 
regard as civilization itself, to be in any way a departure from 
the principles of liberty or a restriction of freedom. 


Ill 

What^ in the contemporary worlds are (a) the theoretical grounds^ 
(b) the practical extent and legitimate limitations and (c) the ejicient 
guarantees of human rights? 

What arc the theoretical grounds {rccdom of speech? Freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, association, access to informa¬ 
tion, organization of political parlies, etc., are necessary if the 
masses of the people are to obtain and effectually to use 
political power to attain human goals. This necessity is the sole 
ground of these rights. 

They are necessar)^ because people need to ‘think freely and 
creatively, forming collective judgments, and imposing their 
collective judgment on those who administer their affairs’, 
because ‘genuine democracy means that public opinion is in a 
real sense self-forming’, that is to say free from manipulation 
or tutelage. This necessity is the theoretical ground of these 
rights. 

^The practical extent^ of such rights will be limited only by the 
strength of those elements which arc able to resist th(* popular 
forces. Hence their extent is seriously limited in capitalist 
countries today. Where such elements arc finally excluded from 
all power, the practical extent of such rights is unlimited. 

But during the period of transition these rights may be cur¬ 
tailed. No government can permit endless debate, faction and 
organized opposition in a period of war, civil war and social 
revolution. 

But the ‘practical extent’ of democracy must also be widened 
to bestow the first elements of political democracy upon those 
communities which do not yet possess it, the negroes of the 
Southern States of America, the unenfranchised Indians and 
natives of South Africa, and other colonial territories, and by the 
return of these rights to those communities which have been 
deprived of them or among which they exist in merely nominal 
form (Spain, Portugal). 
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Democratic rights cannot however be extended to those 
parties which exist to destroy them and have frequently 
attempted to do so. It may subsequently be found that sections 
of society now enjoying economic privileges intend to interpose 
permanent obstacles to the full attainment of social democracy. 
Should that happen, they will place themselves in precisely the 
same position, as far as social democracy is concerned, that 
fascism occupies in relation to political democracy. 

There can, however, be no limitation of the extent of 
democracy determined by differences of opinion as to how 
democratic aims are to be attained, and there must be room for 
all parties who pursue such aims. Limitation only comes into 
effect when it becomes clear that some parties or sections of 
opinion do not intend that democratic aims shall be achieved. 
The question then arises whether the barrier to all future 
democratic advance is to remain or be removed. 

‘ The guarantees' of such freedom are then the permanent ex¬ 
clusion of parties and opinions whose avowed aims are incom¬ 
patible wdth the realization of social democracy. Only the re¬ 
moval of such obstacles makes the power of the people effective 
and enables them to fulfil the programme of true democracy. 

The successful utilization of political power for this end is a 
further guarantee that it will not be relinquished. 

In addition to such guarantees there is that indefinable but 
necessary conviction that debate, difference of opinion, the 
right to be wrong, are better than a timid conformity, that 
‘though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so truth be in the field we do injuriously by licensing and 
prohibiting to misdoubt her strength’. 

Therefore eternal vigilance is a further and indispensable 
guarantee of liberty. It is an effective democracy, making real 
social progress, that endures. It is that half-democracy which 
baulks at obstacles and allows itself to be compelled by class 
intimidation to leave its major tasks undone, that is swept aside 
by reaction, because the people have no good cause to believe 
in it. But effective democracy is the democracy which fulfils its 
social and economic aims and does not stop short with the 
achievement of formal political rights. 
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The shift from negative to positive freedoms 

The libertarian tradition of freedom with its emphasis on 
freedom from tyranny and restraint has found modern ex¬ 
pression in the demand for freedom from want, exploitation and 
insecurity—claims which arc still negative in spirit. But the 
socialist conception of freedom is, on the contrary, positive, 
laying its emphasis on the right to work, to health, to personal 
property, to justice, to full opportunity. I'hese demands stress 
w^hat men want freedom to do, the former think of freedom as 
protection from some invasion of man’s rights. 

The ‘grounds’ of such positive rights arc simply man’s 
personal values, constituting what Aristotle called ‘the good 
life’; the ‘extent’ is limited only to such goods as can be shared, 
i.e. which all can enjoy without excluding others; its ‘guarantee’ 
is the final removal of social privilege based on private owner¬ 
ship of the means of life. Its further guarantee is the perpetuation 
of common ownership. 


IV 

Here we show in what way opposing views of democracy and demo¬ 
cratic rights are compatible and what forms of liberty are incompatible 
with the fulfilment of human aims. 

All agree upon the validity of the human rights to ‘life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness’ set forth in the eighteenth 
century, and to the fundamental rights of political democracy. 
The task still remains to extend these everywhere. We arc still 
in the position of having to defend them against violent over¬ 
throw and to restore them where they have been lost. 

All are agreed that such rights have not to be diminished 
or cancelled but on the contrary used energetically and 
continuously. 

But the earlier emphasis—the ‘liberal’ emphasis—misses the 
promise of social emancipation involved in such rights. Only 
in our century, because economic development for the first 
time makes it possible, and not only possible but necessary, can 
the fulfilment of human rights be properly placed upon the 
agenda of reform. Hence today we stress the next development 
in the struggle for human rights—social democracy, the right 
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to control the external world, economic power and natural 
resources, for human welfare, the right to secure opportunity, 
health, education, cultural enjoyment, etc. 

But just as the first period of struggle for rights was a period 
of political conflict, which only ended with the final defeat of 
autocracy, so the second period also proves to be a period of 
struggle. This struggle itself consists of two stages: 

{a) The stage of compromise, in which social and property 
rights arc compelled to make mutual concessions. The 
general result, how ever, is the pushing back of negative 
libertarian and property rights and the advance of social 
rights at their expense. 

[b) The stage w'here compromise is more difficult, because 
property sees its very existence threatened and social re¬ 
form finds that the solution of its most urgent and 
desperate problems, economic security, freedom from 
starvation, the end of economic w^ars, requires a more 
comprehensive and complete annulment of older prop¬ 
erty rights than had ever been contemplated. 

This brings mankind to the same position socially, vis-a-vis 
property, as was formerly taken up politically, vis-d-vis auto¬ 
cracy. In the first case human rights could not be established 
without the final defeat of autocracy; in the second case human 
rights cannot be fulfilled without the final defeat of liberalism, 
i.e. the absolute rights of capital. In both cases it is social 
development leading to a new and critical situation that poses 
the question and makes it urgent. 

Political advance required the removal of those parties and 
elements which were unquestionably bent upon the prevention 
of political freedom. Today the same position holds with regard 
to those sections of the community whose interests unquestionably 
conflict with those of the community, are inconsistent with 
democratic purposes and therefore implacably hostile to real 
democracy. 

As Lincoln said, Tn fundamental things severe difference may 
destroy the community. A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.’ Lincoln referred to slaveiy and himself looked forward 
to ‘a new birth of freedom’, even if it required death as its 
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prelude, a freedom which in his own words ‘would lift the 
weight from the shoulders of all men’. This is what he called the 
great task remaining, ‘the unfinished work’. 

So, for us, history decrees that the period of concessions and 
compromise (which in the slave controversy for so long post¬ 
poned a final settlement) must end. 

The reason is not impatience but the plain fact that the over¬ 
whelming magnitude of the world crisis and the imminence 
of the perils it brings with it cannot permit us to endanger the 
very existence of civ^ilization by allowing sectional interests 
finally to block the way to the only means of salvation. It is as 
though a private interest insisted on some legal right to turn off 
the water sup})ly needed to extinguish a raging fire, or as if the 
winning of the war against Nazism were dependent upon the 
removal of some political inlluence putting Nazi interests 
before the safety of the country—a state of affairs that actually 
existed in more than one country. 

All previous advance has really been towards democracy. We 
have passed through the stages leading to it; we do not possess 
it yet. Tlic crisis can only be solved with full democracy; that is, 
with the final release of popular power to control economic 
resources and to accomplish human ends. That requires the 
entire removal of all sectional interests whose aim it is to prevent 
or paralyse popular power. 

We have discussed the ‘extent’ of democracy. As Professor 
Carr has recently pointed out, an essential of full democracy is 
mass participation in political, social and economic affairs. Sir 
Ernest Barker has described the main function of democracy to 
be the ‘enlisting of the clfectivc thought of the whole com¬ 
munity in the operation of discussion’. Our democracy is 
limited because lack of effective control results from division of 
effective power, i.e. from the clash of hostile sections of the 
community, and that again rests on a division of ownerships 
and interests. Soviet democracy, because it excludes all power 
and interests conflicting with social aims, can and docs set the 
whole community on to the job of running the show. Socialism 
needs the whole-souled co-operation of the masses. Not alone 
opposition but even indifference is fatal to it. ‘What we build,’ 
said Zhdanov, ‘cannot be built with passive people.’ 
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It seems likely that our own problems cannot be solved with 
passive people, that indifTcrence will be fatal for us too, and 
that only the fulfilment of the essential conditions of full 
democracy will give us the freedom, the understanding, the 
responsibility and the power to overcome the dangers which 
now confront us. 

Limitations to freedom of speech and freedom of opinion 

Such limitations as wc have already mentioned do not imply 
a general control of opinion or general censorship of the press, 
the repression of every kind of divergence from official policy 
and of all criticism. It is a limited repression, which does not apply 
at all to ordinary people. The point is that all societies ban 
subversive and anti-social minorities when the political situa¬ 
tion is unstable or the minority a real menace. Such coercion is 
relaxed just so far as the danger recedes. But there is unlimited 
discussion and criticism ivilhin the society which is thus pre¬ 
served, e.g. all of Mill’s principles of liberty would operate, 
because none of these were concerned with the establishing or 
the overthrow of society but only with wdiat goes on within it. 

The new democratic order, which removes from the political, 
financial, industrial and civil control of all concerns and institu¬ 
tions an owning class, achieves and preserves a much wider 
measure of freedom of expression by doing so than existed under 
such class rule. The permanent exclusion of control over opin¬ 
ion by such elements removes the obstacles to the fullest ex¬ 
pansion of real freedom of expression. It docs not curtail the 
total quantity of such freedom, it increases it. ‘The right to 
accurate information’ is more fully satisfied if the power to 
control the sources of information is denied to capitalist group¬ 
ings and if the control of broadcasting is similarly taken from the 
narrow and unrepresentative circles who exercise it at present. 

If it is asked who then is to control the press, the answer is: 
any kind of association you like except a minority whose class 
and economic interests arc hostile to the general welfare. 

The existence of the formal right to freedom of expression 
which wc now possess masks the absence of the reality. 
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This is seen in the difficulty of financing a daily newspaper 
and of maintaining left-wing periodicals in the face of a virtual 
boycott by advertisers; in the proportion of time allotted to the 
ieft’ for broadcasting, and other methods of censorship. A 
nominal freedom, an occasional opportunity to broadcast, 
exonerates the governing class from the charge of suppressing 
the other side. 

In point of fact the overwhelming weight of government and 
ruling class propaganda is calculated easily to cancel out any 
impression w^hich may have been made by occasionally allowing 
the ‘left’ to make its voice heard. Even this limited freedom only 
exists on sufferance. Under conditions of emergency it dis¬ 
appears. The right to limit freedom of expression to any extent deemed 
necessary is the prerogative of every liberal government in the world. 

This is clearly seen in war. It is also seen in such cases as 
India, Malaya, Palestine, etc. The best example is denazifica¬ 
tion in Germany, which in specific terms aimed at extirpating 
the Nazi system, root and branch. The policy of denazification 
was agreed at the Tripartite Potsdam Conference and promul¬ 
gated on August 2nd, 1945, following the surrender of the 
German forces. It provided as follows: 

(1) One of the purposes of the occupation of Germany is to 
destroy the National Socialist Party and its affiliated and 
supervised organizations, to dissolve all Nazi institutions, 
to ensure that they are not revived in any form, and to 
prevent all Nazi and militarist activity or propaganda. 

(2) All Nazi laws which provided the basis of the Hitler 
regime or established discrimination on grounds of race, 
creed, or political opinion shall be abolished. No sucli 
discriminations whether legal, administrative, or other¬ 
wise, shall be tolerated. 

(3) Nazi leaders . . . and any other persons dangerous to 
the occupation or its objectives shall be arrested and 
interned. 

(4) All members of the Nazi Party . . . and all other persons 
hostile to Allied purposes shall be removed from public 
and semi-public office and from positions of responsi¬ 
bility in important private undertakings. Such persons 
shall be replaced by persons who, by their political and 
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moral qualities, are deemed capable of assisting in de¬ 
veloping genuine democratic institutions in Germany. 

(5) Finally, the purpose of preventing Nazi propaganda in 
any form and removing of Nazism from German in¬ 
formation services and media—such as press, radio, the 
theatre, and entertainment—and also from education 
and religion. 

The fact that the Occupation authorities in Western Germany 
did not persist in operating these clauses when the political 
climate changed does not affect the principle. No liberal protest 
against the denazification policy was forthcoming, nor did any¬ 
one feel that the principles of liberalism were being denied by 
fully agreeing with these proposals. On the contraiy, without 
any quibbling about the refusal to tolerate Nazi racial laws 
being itself a surrender to intolerance or any other similar 
sophistries, the policy of denazification was unquestionably 
accepted as the necessary and indispensable means of estab¬ 
lishing democracy. 

But in w'hat respects is this different in principle from the sup¬ 
pression of capitalism, capitalist parties and capitalist propa¬ 
ganda, under communism in order to establish socialism? Why 
then if denazification is allowable in principle in the one case 
is decapitalization regarded as an unforgivable violation of 
liberal principles in the other? 

It is the purpose of this essay to establish that contrary to 
what is so often supposed liberal democracy does not in principle 
allow absolute liberty. On the contrary it accepts the necessity, 
though with reluctance and regret, of suppressing persons and 
groups w hich arc hostile to human rights (but only when their 
activities constitute a real threat to democratic institutions), 
and in some cases even of suppressing propaganda and the ex¬ 
pression of subversive opinions. The real debate therefore is not 
as to whethc r it is ever permissible to suppress some liberties 
completely in the interests of w^ider liberties, or to restrict 
freedom of speech when it endangers basic human rights, 
although it is frequently confined to this issue. The real issue 
is to decide what is and w hat is not, in particular circumstances, 
incompatible with human rights as they are seen at that time. 
On such issues there w ill of course be the greatest divergence of 
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opinion, but it is not disagreement on whether or not freedom 
may ever be restricted. 

The discussion is always supposed to be a defence of freedom 
against dictatorship. This is because of the psychological in¬ 
ability of vested interests to understand the significance of any 
freedoms and rights other than their own. They are convinced 
that the freedom they enjoy is shared by all and they do not 
see that its very existence may limit the freedom of the vast 
majority. They sincerely believe that their interests are identical 
with the interests of the community. They will therefore be 
found exploiting libertarian idealism for the purpose of main¬ 
taining their freedom from social control. The principle which 
emancipated their fathers from subjection to the nobility be¬ 
comes in their hands a justification of socially unrestrained 
commercial and industrial greed. A denial of property rights is 
felt to be a denial of universal human rights, restriction of 
agitation in the colonies against British rule is protection 
against subversion, restriction of their freedom of speech under 
any circumstances, or of propaganda for the overthrow ol* 
socialism in Eastern Europe, is intolerable and contrary to the 
principle of liberty. 

This has led understandably enough to a cynical reaction 
against idealistic and libertarian pretensions. Those who pro¬ 
test against this hypocrisy will naturally tend to discredit the 
real achievements of liberalism to a degree not warranted by 
the facts of history or the needs of the present situation. Many 
Marxists arc thus found to be regarding human rights and 
democratic liberties as ‘so many bourgeois prejudices, behind 
which lurk in ambush just as many bourgeois interests’. I'his 
is a serious error and is one of the factors responsible for the dis¬ 
appearance of freedom of expression and political liberty under 
the Stalin regime. 

On the contrary, these principles arc of supreme importance, 
and it is always regrettable when they have to be suspended. 
To interfere with freedom of speech is always an evil and always 
diminishes whatever good is achieved by this limitation; never¬ 
theless although it is evil it is not wrong to do it, if only by this 
means can certain essential liberties be preserved and human 
welfare preserved. 
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Once and for all 

It very much depends on the point of view whether an issue 
may be held to have been settled once and for all. When 
Lincoln was discussing the great issues which led up to the 
American Civil War he declared that ‘a house divided against 
itself cannot stand’, and his deduction was that the Union 
could not ‘permanently exist half slave and half free’. Funda¬ 
mental issues must ultimately be settled. 

At least four historic occasions bear witness to this: 

(1) The establishment of constitutional government in place 
of arbitrary and absolute monarchy and feudal privilege 
in England from 1640 to 1688, and in France in 1789. 

(2) The establishment of independent self-governing states 
by former colonies and dependencies, as in America in 
1776 and India in 1945. 

(3) The abolition of slavery. 

(4) The denazification of Germany. 

It is generally accepted by political theorists that so irrever¬ 
sible is the achievement of democracy that a democracy has no 
power to vote itself out of existence and choose to revert to 
some form of dictatorship, because if it does so, on the grounds 
that democracy allows complete freedom of choice, then by 
choosing dictatorship it takes away freedom of choice from itself 
and its successors, since it is not thereafter in a position to 
reverse that decision. 

Now in all these cases it is not a temporary limitation of demo¬ 
cracy to declare illegal any attempt to overthrow the principle 
once established. In each case the established principle 
becomes an indefeasible right —a right which cannot be annulled. 
Any crisis in history which thus establishes democracy or lifts 
it to a higher level, marks a change which must be considered 
as irreversible. Such achievements are to be maintained, are to 
be enlarged, but they arc not to be compromised, undermined 
or subverted. 

The preservation of freedom depends upon its limitation 

That the very existence of freedom depends on the perman¬ 
ent overthrow of those freedoms which are inconsistent with it 
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was more clearly seen and more emphatically stated by the 
classical exponents of political liberty and freedom of speech 
than by many of their disciples. 

Milton’s Areopagxiica is a matchless defence of freedom of 
utterance, but he expressly excludes the freedom of certain 
forms of religion and propaganda whose avowed purpose, he 
considers, is to destroy the very basis of a civil society in which 
tolerance and open debate flourish. ‘I mean not a tolerated 
popery’, he declares. There are some things which if the law 
permits, unlaws itself, and such should be extirpated. 

Locke in his Letter on Toleration opposes persecution of re¬ 
ligious opinion and argues that every man has the right to his 
own opinion in matters of religion, but nevertheless the civil 
magistrates have the right to suppress what is ‘contrary to 
human society or to those moral rules which are necessary to 
the preservation of civil society’ and he expressly excludes from 
toleration those religions which do not extend toleration to the 
faiths of others. 

Mill’s essay On Liberty allows many exceptions to the freedom 
of utterance ho advocates, e.g. when ‘any part of a person’s 
conduct affects prejudicially the interests of others, society has a 
jurisdiction over it’; society may also legitimately invade liberty 
in ord(T to prevent a crime being permitted and not merely to 
punish it aftei ^vards. Risk of damage to the public warrants a 
case being taken out of the province of liberty. Society has the 
right to ‘ward off crimes against itself by taking antecedent 
precautions’. ‘Even opinions lose their immunity when the 
circumstances in which they are expressed are such as to con¬ 
stitute their expression a positive instigation to some mischievous 
act.’ 

I am not concerned here to defend the particular exceptions 
made, which may or niiiy not be justified, but merely to point 
out that those who promulgated the basic principles of liber¬ 
tarian thought did not themselves believe in absolute liberty, 
but held on the contrary that liberty could only be established 
and maintained on the basis of certain indispensable conditions, 
which involved definite and permanent limitations of freedom 
in certain directions. To assert such limitations is not an un¬ 
fortunate lapse from the principles they are defending but the 
very sine qua non of liberty itself. 
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This much having been said it must be added that the tradi¬ 
tional liberal warning against intolerance, and advocacy of the 
fullest liberty of thought and expression, the earnest advice to 
lake risks on behalf of freedom, are to be taken very seriously. 
Their rightful use is precisely q/ier the basic conditions of 
liberty have been established, and these, as we have seen, are 
themselves restraints on liberty. 

The mistake that has so frequently been made, but not as we 
have pointed out by the founding fathers of the libertarian 
creed, is that these warnings against the abuse of restrictions 
on liberty are to be taken as the assertion of the principle 
that no restrictions are ever to be placed on liberty. This is 
not so. The basic principles of freedom must be maintained 
but if the defence of freedom is not to degenerate into tyranny 
the liberal warnings must be constantly heeded. They con¬ 
stitute indispensable safeguards against otherwise inevitable 
abuses. 

But we must also guard ourselves against the opposite error. 
It is sometimes supposed that to accept the principle that 
liberty is founded on the exclusion of that which is inconsistent 
with liberty, that to discover how many liberties are really 
privileges which exclude the positive freedoms demanded by 
social democracy, is lo abandon the very principle of free speech, 
freedom of utterance and the right to oppose the powers that 
be, as so much worthless liberalism, as mere ideological defences 
of bourgeois interests. This is a complete mistake, for without 
the most zealous maintenance of the safeguards of freedom, 
necessary' constraint passes swiftly into intolerance, dogmatism 
and oppression. 

The principle of building democracy on the suppression of 
that which must be destroyed if democracy is to flourish is 
frankly a dangerous one. But are there any principles that are 
not dangerous? Democracy itself is dangerous and open to 
every abuse. Moral responsibility is dangerous, and leads to 
sin. Thinking is dangerous, and leads to error. It is sometimes 
supposed that when a principle has certain dangers attached to 
its practice the only course is to abandon it for principles which 
involve no such dangers, as though the practice of principles 
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which do involve danger is a mere sign of impatience or reck¬ 
lessness, or running gratuitous risks. This is not the case. There 
is no safe road to liberty. The course we advocate is the only 
road there is. Therefore there is nothing to be done if we want 
liberty but to take the risk, and therefore because of the dangers 
of illiberaVism and tyranny which arc involved, the more earn¬ 
estly to strive for the maximum freedom compatible with the 
preservation of our basic rights. 

That being so, if the Marxist wishes to secure the liberty he 
believes in and not to lose it in the very struggle to achieve it, 
he must, more than all men, value and maintain the liberal 
tradition, encouraging the greatest possible freedom of ex¬ 
pression, \vclcoming criticism, allowing scope for error, for con¬ 
tradiction and divergence, and, as soon as may be, lifting all 
restrictions whatever, which will be possible when people have 
become accustomed to the new ways of thought and there is 
little or no danger of reversion to anti-social ways. 

Only if he does so will the widest of all freedoms that socialism 
attains be securely maintained and not betrayed by the very 
zeal with which it has been fought for. 

JV'b/c.* References to Appendix I in the UNESCO symposium 
and certain paragraph headings in italics refer to questions 
which the Commission requesttd contributors to answer, 
or suggested formulations on which they were asked to 
comment. 
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IV 

MARXISM AND LIBERTY 


[A lecture delivered at Oxford to the Present Qjiestion Confer¬ 
ence in 1949.] 


I 

1 WANT to begin by quoting from Abraham Lincoln’s address 
at Baltimore in 1864. What he has to say on the question 
of liberty seems to me relevant to the subject we are to 
discuss. 

‘The world has never had a good definition of the word 
liberty, and the American people, just now, are much in want 
of one. We all declare for liberty: but in using the same word 
we do not all mean the same thing. With some the word liberty 
may mean for each man to do as he pleases with himself and 
the product of his labour; while with others the same word may 
mean for some men to do as they please with other men and the 
products of other men’s labour. Here are two, not only different, 
but incompatible things called by the same name liberty. And 
it follows that each of the things is, by the respective parties, 
called by two different and incompatible names—liberty and 
tyranny.’ 

In Lincoln’s day the problem of liberty seemed simpler than 
it does now. Then it was primarily a question of overcoming 
one specific violation of human freedom, that involved in 
chattel slavery. Today the problem is tremendously more com¬ 
plicated both in fact and theory. Our world has other ways than 
chattel slavery whereby some men can do as they please with 
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other men and the products of their labour. Fundamental in 
all of these are the relations of capitalist production which 
compel all those who are without their own land or tools to sell 
their labour power on the market to whoever wishes to purchase 
it for a profit. 

There is something paradoxical here, because the capitalist 
system is based on freedom, on the successful struggle for free¬ 
dom, the victory of laissez faire. Yet it is this very freedom that 
has resulted in the enslavement of man to the mechanism of 
production for profit. 

Profitability decides everything today, except where the 
paternal state interferes with the free operations of capitalism 
and even there economic crises may suddenly lead to the 
cutting off of government assistance or a reduction of necessary 
grants in the arts, education, housing, health and pensions. 
The determining factor, except in times of war, is ‘does it pay?’ 
If there is no direct commercial advantage then even scienti¬ 
fic research and technical education are starved, theatres are 
closed, important books cannot find a publisher, literary journals 
close down, the poet starves or takes an oflicc job, the opera 
precariously exists on charity. As Marx said, everything is for 
sale—brains, culture, love, ability, courage. There is no free¬ 
dom here except for the man with money to buy what he 
chooses. The rest of us have to supply what money orders us to 
sell. 

This negation of liberty by liberty poses the great question 
of our times. Its solution will not be found in a vehement re¬ 
affirmation of the libertarian slogans of laissez faire, I suggest 
that we shall find more enlightenment in the historical approach 
of Hegel to the evolution of society than in a return to the 
atomistic and static conceptions of Leibniz and Adam Smith. 
For Hegel all history is moving towards freedom and his great 
contribution to our ‘question’ is that freedom is never mere 
freedom /rom restraint but freedom for something, freedom to 
attain our ends. For Hegel the driving force of historical develop¬ 
ment is the needs, passions and interests of men. When how¬ 
ever existing institutions are incompatible with the changing 
conditions of society, then, in the interests of such freedom and 
as a step towards its enlargement, the outworn institutions are 
overthrown and new and more adequate ones set up in their 
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place. Here Hegel stopped. He was unable to state much more 
precisely why institutions decay and how such conditions 
develop. That was left to Marx, who found the key in man’s ever 
increasing mastery of the forces of production, in his growing 
ability to produce the goods necessary not only for his mere 
subsistence, but for ever advancing standards of life. 

Marx found that capitalism was superior to all previous 
societies in that it had developed the forces of production 
through large-scale industry and the mastery of the machine. 
But he believed that capitalism would outlive its usefulness in 
this respect. The competition for profits that the private owner¬ 
ship of the means of production involved, forced on one hand 
the constant development of machinery and improvement of 
the productive process, but on the other hand, it entailed 
economic crises and the growing inability of capitalism to 
utilize to the full the very instruments of production it had 
developed. And he came to the conclusion that only socialism, 
that is the social ownership of the means of production, could 
carry further the development of the productive forces and thus 
the material and cultural improvement of the human race as a 
whole. Generalizing from the contemporary scene, he found the 
direction of history in man’s growing mastery of the forces of 
production, that is, his ability to produce the means of his 
subsistence, providing ever greater abundance with less labour. 
It may be noted that this is not dissimilar from Hegel’s con¬ 
ception of freedom as the direction of history. The vast differ¬ 
ence is that this conception is concrete, the freedom actually to 
attain a better life by mastery of the forces of nature and the 
control of social organization. 


II 

Thus freedom for Hegel and Marx ceases to be the mere 
absence of all restraint, the freedom of anyone to do whatever 
any idea, whim, fancy or caprice dictates. Such freedom easily 
becomes the freedom of anarchism and in all its forms ultimately 
leads to the destruction of freedom. 

For Marx freedom means the ability to achieve the totality 
of human goods, satisfactions and aspirations, material and 
spiritual—fundamental to which is the mastery and rational 
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control of the processes of the production of the material con- 
ditions of human life. 

‘Freedom’, says Dewey, 'is the power to achieve specific 
things/ I want to stress this attitude to the problem of freedom 
with its emphasis on the satisfaction of man s deepest needs, 
and on the power to do so. Thus freedom is not an end in itself, 
as it is so often held to be, but the condition and pattern of all 
goods. It embraces every ideal from that of the ‘abundant life’ 
to security, from rationality and justice in all human relation¬ 
ships to the highest development of man’s creative powers. No 
one has put this more clearly and emphatically than White¬ 
head. 

‘When we think of freedom we are apt to confine ourselves 
to freedom of thought, freedom of tlie press, freedom for 
religious opinions. Then the limitations of freedom arc con¬ 
ceived as wholly arising from the antagonism of our fellow men. 
This is a thorough mistake. The massive habits of physical 
nature, its iron laws, determine the scene for the sufiering of 
men—birth and death, heat, cold, hunger, disease, the general 
impracticability of purpose, all bring their quota to imprison 
the souls of men. . . . The essence of freedom is the practica¬ 
bility of purpose. Mankind has chiefly suffered from the frustra¬ 
tion of its prevalent purposes. . . . Prometheus did not bring to 
mankind freedom of the press—he procured fire, which obedi¬ 
ently to human purpose cooks and gives warmth. In fact, free¬ 
dom of action is a primary human need.’ ^ 

This at once puts the question of liberty in a new light, for it 
links it with necessity as mere libertarianism docs not. If pur¬ 
pose is to be practicable the conditions necessary for achieving 
it must be known and must be conformed to. You must eat to 
live. You must conform to the laws of aeronautical dynamics if 
you wish to fly. You must include vitamins in your diet if you 
want to be healthy. You must irrigate the desert if you want it 
to blossom as the rose. You must drain the swamp if you want 
to reclaim the land for agriculture. You must take all the com¬ 
plicated and elaborate measures to cope with soil erosion if the 
whole earth is not to come face to face with starvation in fifty 
years. 

Lord Boyd Orr is no Marxist, but he sees the fatal con- 

^ Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, p. 69 . 
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sequences of drift in this matter of the world food supply, and 
the iron necessity of conscious planning and control. ‘The 
whole human race is rumbling on to destruction’, he says. 
‘There is only a fifty-fifty chance of getting over this food prob¬ 
lem, If it is not solved there will be chaos in the world in the 
next fifty years. The nations of the world are insane, they are 
spending one-third of their natural incomes preparing for the 
next war. They arc applying their energies to building up a war 
machine instead of applying the world’s steel and industrial 
production to conserving the resources of the land. That is the 
only basis of civilization.’^ 

In all these cases, to use Hegel’s phrase, ‘freedom is the know¬ 
ledge of necessity’. You are free to live, to fly, to be healthy, 
to grow food, only if you conform to the necessary conditions. 
It is only thus that our purposes are made practicable. 

This kind of necessity has absolutely nothing to do with any 
form of determinism, either idealist or mechanist. It is, in fact, 
the exact opposite for, as I shall try to prove, it is the rejection 
of the necessary conditions for freedom and the assertion of a 
wilful, anarchistic liberty, which brings about a condition of 
unfreedom, in which man’s actions arc determined by forces 
outside himself over which he has no control. Freedom is 
dependent upon two things: upon choice, upon preference, and 
upon the knowledge of how to realize that choice. Man is a 
choosing animal, and man is a tool-using animal. His tools 
enable him to accomplish his desires. That is why he is free. 
Firstly then freedom is choice; but it is not unmotived choice. It 
is not freedom to have no reason why I should choose one thing 
rather than another, to be perfectly indiflerent. I am free if, 
offered tlie choice of beer or cider, I prefer cider. I choose 
according to my preference, that is freedom. What takes away 
my freedom is not that the choice is decided by my preference, 
but if there isn’t any cider and I have got to have beer, or if 
there is neither. This approach rules out all the empty wrangling 
about free will that really means by freedom unmotived choice. 
If we can assume that we are choosers and that that is all the 
freedom we care about at our end of the business, then we can 
concentrate our attention on the real problem of freedom which 
is at the other end, namely, how to make our preference 
^ Sir John Boyd Orr, speaking at Southampton, May 4th, 1948. 
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effective: and for that we must know and conform to the 
conditions. 

Let it be clear then, that I raise no metaphysical question 
of free will and determinism at all; that I consider the whole 
question as quite unreal because we manifestly do prefer and 
choose; that the philosophical arguments for man being a mere 
cog in a piece of mechanism or, as certain idealists might put it, 
a mere part of a logically complete rational system, are in my 
view met by the usual philosophical criticisms of such extreme 
rationalisms. The views on economic necessity which I hold 
have therefore nothing to do with the case for or against 
determinism, but are concerned with quite a different problem, 
and a more practical one. 

To derive ideas from a right appreciation of the concrete 
situation is not determinism, is not to say that the ideas are 
merely ‘products’ of the situation and therefore not in any sense 
‘right’ or ‘true’. To trace correctly the origin of an idea may 
explain it, but it docs not explain it away. It remains as valid 
as the liberating idea of a Pasteur discovering by observation 
and experiment the germ theory of disease. Do not bis ideas 
reflect and arise out of the concrete situation, the urgent tasks 
which confront man? Is not the idea, thus determined by the 
facts and the need, the ver>' evidence of human freedom as it is 
also the instrument of liberation? 


HI 

Let us then return to the second question, the conditions 
necessary to freedom, involving the relations of economics to 
society. The first step in civilization is that free act of the in¬ 
telligence which invents the tool; succeeding steps improve the 
tool, devise new techniques. Note that the tool embodies idea, 
it is not ‘merely material’, it is a work of man. Note secondly that 
it is invented to satisfy a human need. It is the fruit of a free 
choice, a preference. Note thirdly that it makes that choice 
effective, it gives freedom to accomplish it. Note finally that 
technique is operated by intelligence, by human skill, and not 
mechanically, and it is operated for rational purposes. The 
whole process is thus an interweaving of freedom and necessity. 
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The next thing to notice is that this intensely human thing, 
the technical basis, immediately requires an appropriate form 
of human organization to operate it. That form, the human 
relations of production, will be one thing at the level of the 
stone axe, another thing at the level of the water wheel, and yet 
another thing on the level of the steam engine. Such an organ¬ 
ization is as freely chosen as the tool, it is intelligently devised 
in terms of how best to satisfy human needs. Nevertheless, like 
every free act, it is strictly conditioned. There are necessary 
forms of social organization just as there are necessary con¬ 
ditions for technical achievement. The institution of slavery, 
the feudal system, /aisse^ faire capitalism, monopoly capitalism 
and socialism are freely chosen, man-made social forms, none 
the less free because appropriate. All behaviour that flows from 
ideas and is not merely pushed from behind by instinct, or blind 
habit, or conditioning, is free. The essence of freedom is the 
intelligent choice of means to attain distant ends. Ideas are 
behind invention, technical efficiency and social organization; 
the means, just as the chosen end, is also in the first place an 
idea. 

The constraint of the objective situation does not preclude 
freedom; its intelligent appreciation is the very meaning and 
condition of freedom. When a doctor is diagnosing a disease he 
is, we hope, constrained by the objective condition of the 
patient. The skill and training which enable him to reach a 
judgment that conforms to the facts make his diagnosis free and 
set him to alleviate the conditions. A doctor who knew nothing 
might feel free to diagnose chicken-pox rather than small-pox, 
but actually a decision of that kind is determined by irrelevant 
factors and is not the act of a free intelligence. All solutions of 
technical, organizational and even moral problems are free to 
the extent that they arc reached on the basis of a full appreciation 
of conditions and an accurate estimation of the consequences. 

'Freedom,^ says Engels, ‘does not consist in the dream of in¬ 
dependence of natural laws, but in the knowledge of these laws 
and in the possibility this gives of systematically making them 
work towards definite ends. Freedom of the will therefore means 
nothing but the capacity to make decisions with real knowledge 
of the subject.’^ 

* Engels, Anti-Diihrin^y p. 128. 
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We see then that the chosen form of society, the form most 
appropriate to the previously chosen forces of production, gives 
the maximum freedom to operate those forces to satisfy human 
needs. Now in the past the chosen form has always been a class 
system, because a class system was the most appropriate, was 
indeed necessary for the successful development of civilization. 
But as each class in succession became an obstruction rather 
than an aid to production, as technique developed and produc¬ 
tion expanded, it tended to give way to a new class system 
within which the expanding forces of production could more 
freely operate. Such changes were demanded by the new situa¬ 
tion, but were none the less, indeed wTre for that very reason, 
freely chosen. It is important to note however that w^here the 
superior system involves the ownership and operation of the 
means of production by a new' social class, and therefore 
the supersession of the class formerly dominating production, the 
transition is not effected w ithout a struggle, since no class freely 
abdicates a position of privilege and power. 

Such a struggle took place in this country three hundred 
years ago when the bourgeoisie overthrew the last remnants of 
feudalism and the absolutist Stuart monarchy. 

Each transition of this sort is a necessary step, but it is also, 
indeed it is therefore^ a free step—and it is a step to freedom, 
since the more advanced social form wddens the circle of those 
benefiting by production, raises the standard of living of 
millions, and prepares the ground for still further advances in 
the future. 

It is in this way that there comes into existence and develops 
a netw ork of indispensable economic relationships radiating in 
every direction, connecting each individual with the society of 
w hich he is a part. Thus it is that society at large makes man’s 
social life wdiat it is by virtue of the productive system on w^hich 
it is necessarily based. 


IV 

It is clear and is being ever more widely recognized that legal 
codes, moral standards, religious forms, social and political 
institutions and even art, since they all reflect aspects of 
human need, are necessarily conditioned by the basic structure 
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of society, and more particularly by the human relations found 
in the productive process. The close relation of art and morals 
to circumstances does not in the least lessen their importance, 
let alone deny their validity. As Professor Muirhead says, 
‘It is because morality is always and in all places relative to 
circumstances that it is binding at any time and in any place.’ 

Just as the scientific thought that reflects the objective situa¬ 
tion is alone really thought and really free, so the whole range of 
ideas relevant to the social situation and the institutions they 
give rise to arc vital and genuine and free just in so far as they 
are functional, just in so far as they really belong to the complex 
pattern of human life woven round the fundamental human 
relationships of the mode of production. 

That is why institutions, political systems, religious forms and 
morals change. It is also why the vital meaning of each succes¬ 
sive form lives for ever. That is why as bravery is to feudalism so 
solvency is to capitalism, that is why the Divine Right of Kings 
gives way to the sacredness of property. 

It would be a mistake to treat any intellectual or ideological 
reflection of objective conditions, and of human needs and 
requirements, under such conditions as merely a picture of the 
situation. Accurate diagnosis is the prerequisite of effective 
treatment, theory is the eye of practice, thought is for action, a 
correct estimation of the situation gives one the power to control 
it; and all human thought, religious, philosophical, legal, 
aesthetic, moral, embodied in art, institutions, legal codes and 
political machinery reacts back on the very superstructure 
which it reflects to modify it, sometimes of course to defend it, 
but often, and in periods of social transition, to change it. All 
the forces of change are ideological, nothing moves men except 
ideas and ideals, but to be operative such ideas must fit the facts. 
This is not determinism, any more than the conditioning of a 
successful scientific theory by the facts it elucidates is deter¬ 
minism. On the contrary, only those ideas which arise directly 
out of the conditions are relevant, alive and effective, and there¬ 
fore lead to freedom. 

The very mainspring of social change is therefore to be found 
in the ideas reflecting the new situation brought about by the 
maturing of the productive forces and the relative obsolescence 
of the social structure. 
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‘New ideas and theories arise only after the developments of 
the material life of society has set new tasks before society. But 
once they have arisen they become a most potent force which 
facilitates the carrying out of the new tasks set by that develop¬ 
ment, a force which facilitates the progress of society. It is 
precisely here that the tremendous organizing, mobilizing and 
transforming value of new ideas, new theories, new political 
views and new^ political institutions manifests itself.’ ^ 

But such transforming ideas will be the inspiration not of 
society in general, but of the class now rising to power; thus the 
ideas of Locke became the guiding principles of the Whigs and 
not of the Jacobites, who preferred the romantic monarchical 
absolutism of Sir Robert Filmer. A rising class is powerless 
without a new ideology: the ideas are powerless unless they 
take possession of a class. 

Ideas arc powerful in history in two ways. They can add 
strength and resisting power to groups and classes which are 
threatened by the forces of progress. That is their negative and 
obstructive role, in which they are the allies of the established 
order. But they can also lend consciousness and attacking power 
to the moral groups and classes which social development has 
called into being and this is their constructive role in history. 

V 

It is sometimes supposed that the fact that all ideas arc 
relative to the circumstances in which they arise and the 
human needs which they reflect somehow disposes of their 
truth. This is no more the case than when a desperate need for 
increased food supply gives rise to new and helpful ideas on the 
chemistry of soil. But vested interests as well as sheer conser¬ 
vatism might prejudice certain people against the new theories. 
This is particularly liable to occur when the scientific analysis 
of economic breakdown calls for the ending of the private 
ownership and control of industry. The problem is how to 
release the obstructed forces of production, how to overcome 
soil erosion, how to develop huge areas of agricultural land now 
so badly cultivated as to condemn millions to semi-starvation, 
how to get the world exchange of commodities running in top 

’ Stalin, DittUdicttl and Hislarical Malerialism. 
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gear without the obstruction of tariffs, quotas and so on, how to 
integrate economic effort within and across frontiers. The ideas 
which solve the problem are true because they solve the 
problem, because they meet the facts, but they are not welcome 
to all classes equally. They are more readily recognized by 
those who stand to lose most if nothing is done, the working 
class. They arc less likely to be recognized by those whose 
privileges will be diminished by their implementation. Those 
who on the whole do fairly well under the present system tend 
to ignore the contradictions which are wrecking society and 
to see facile solutions in currency panaceas, Keynesian econo¬ 
mics or what have you. They also, as Niebuhr shows so clearly, 
tend to identify their class interests with those of society as a 
whole and to be convinced that the system which secures them 
their privileges is really the best for the workers too. 

But is not the worker likely to be just as biased in the other 
direction? The only answer is to be found in the facts. It may be 
that the facts happen to be on his side. They are almost bound 
to be on someone’s side. If so, then it will be easier for him to 
accept them; but whether easier or harder to appreciate, the 
facts remain the final arbiter and to them we shall now turn. 

VI 

Social science is confronted today with a world situation 
which calls for profound analysis and drastic remedies. Marxists 
have called this the final crisis of capitalism, by which they 
mean a long period of inevitable decline, not an economic 
depression. It is not only Marxists who are aware of this crisis. 
It is the constant theme of sociologists and economists, the 
constant preoccupation of statesmen. 

The crisis of capitalism is to be found firstly in the economic 
basis of society, and secondly in what has been termed the 
superstructure, that is to say the cultural, legal, religious and 
philosophical aspects of social life, and the institutions corres¬ 
ponding to them. 

As the crisis affects the basis it manifests itself in such prob¬ 
lems as the struggle for markets, inflation, the colonial up¬ 
surge. How precarious our present prosperity is may be realized 
when we reflect on the wholesale sackings in the car industry, 
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on the closing of i6g textile mills in the past eighteen months, 
indications of what might happen in many other industries and 
on an even larger scale. Both the United States and Britain are 
uneasily aware of the dependence of full employment and 
production on a considerable armament programme. Its cur¬ 
tailment might spell economic disaster. An economy which 
cannot prosper except by piling up instruments of death is in a 
bad way. 

It is not only Marxists who draw attention to this critical 
position, the pages of the Economist or the columns of The Times 
tell the same story. A sudden contraction of the demand for 
British goods, such as might result from a sharp recession in the 
United States, the disappearance of Malaya’s dollar earnings, 
which exceed the entire total of Britain’s own exports, a further 
cut in Australian imports of British goods, an increase in 
Germany’s share in world trade at our expense—it is factors like 
these on which our prosperity depends. The continued prohibi¬ 
tion of a considerable range of valuable imports to China and 
the Eastern Democracies at American insistence takes away our 
one chance of meeting the shrinkage of markets in the rest of the 
world by expanding our trade eastwards. 

The world crisis also affects what I have called the Super-- 
structure. Here also wc find manifest signs of what Tawncy has 
called ‘the sickness of an acquisitive society’, and, as some think, 
a mortal sickness. Wc see this in the commercialization of our 
whole national life and culture, in the corruption of the press, 
dishonest, partial, shamelessly sensational, in the crude exploita¬ 
tion of sex in film, press and advertisement, in the appallingly 
low level of sexual morality and the w^avc of crime, particularly 
among adolescents, which is such a disturbing feature of 
Western life. It is reflected also in the low level of the drama 
and the cinema, in the sense of despair and purposelessness wc 
find in our best writings—‘the literature of the graveyard’ as it 
has been called. Further evidence is to be found in the failure 
of our technical and scientific education to maintain the supply 
of teachers and scientists, and the continued deprivation of 
some 8o per cent of our primary schoolchildren of the oppor¬ 
tunity for a full secondary education. It is of particularly grave 
significance that the citizens of the Western world betray such 
a low level of political understanding and responsibility, and 
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that in so many countries, notably France, Spain, Italy and the 
United States, the government apparatus and the machinery 
of democracy is so corrupt. More than one social scientist has 
also noted the failure to find a sufficient motive for work. ‘We 
have plenty of persons today who can tell us why a machine 
will not work, but none will tell us why men will not work,’ 
says Richard Weaver. And once again on the human side we 
have to note the increasing resentment aroused especially in 
Africa and the United States, but deeply felt over the whole of 
Asia, especially in India, against racial discrimination. 

As Lenin said, ‘The old world is senile, paralytic and rotting.’ 
But this by itself would not be an accurate picture of the world 
situation. If these arc the symptoms of the decline of our 
capitalist civilization wc have also to note the many signs of 
new life. Stalin points out that ‘nature is not in a state of rest 
and immobility, stagnation and immutability, but a state of 
continuous renewal and development, where something is 
always arising and developing, and something always disinte¬ 
grating and dying away’. 

But in the old world the process of decay is felt as the grip 
on our whole civilization of forces whose nature no man can 
understand and which are entirely beyond our control. This 
‘decline of the West’, as Spengler called it, Marxism attributes 
to the breakdown of the system of private ownership of the 
productive forces and to the effects of the profit motive. Today 
these are no longer able to organize national and international 
trade for the satisfaction of human needs or to develop to the 
full the resources of the world so that all communities and races 
and not only some are able to reach a satisfactory level of social 
life. They have not been able to build a healthy co-operative 
system of human relationships in which men arc valued for 
themselves and for their contribution to the common good and 
not merely for the price they fetch in the labour market. 

VII 

This diagnosis of our current ills would not of course be 
accepted by many who are profoundly disturbed by them and as 
convinced as Marxists that our society is doomed, in fact some 
would draw even more pessimistic conclusions as to the fate 
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of our crumbling civilization, seeing no evidence of renewal. 
A responsible organ like The Times can go so far as to warn the 
nation of the economic disaster which confronts us, with which 
neither of the two great political parties seems able to deal. 

‘Those whom the gods wish to destroy they first make mad. 
Since the end of the war a kind of madness has infected British 
politics where financial and economic matters have been 
concerned. . . . 

‘To state the issues in these terms is not to exaggerate. Our 
democracy is safe only so long as we are active to preserve it. 
It is not safe, just because its forms arc still there, if wc drift 
along, neither daring enough to bring about a reversal in the 
decline of our fortunes, nor caring enough bring about a 
reversal in the decline of our moral values.* 

The nation’s leaders today ‘are lacking either power to divine 
the nature of our ills or courage to face them,” a cowardice 
which is national as well as political. ‘There is a lack of courage 
in the individual who sees triviality rife, a whole false set of 
values at both ends of the community, and who yet refuses to 
discountenance, denounce, or do anything about it. We arc 
fast approaching a state of society in which only the communist 
will be unafraid.’^ 

There is a process at work here which is nothing to do with 
either virtues or the wickedness of capitalists. The breakdown 
of the system is quite inevitable. It is like the process of soil 
erosion, or the cancerous growth of tissue, or the periodic 
flooding of the great Chinese rivers, that cmi have only one 
result if the forces at work arc allowed to continue. Such 
objective conditions call for the necessary remedies, and freedom 
is only to be found on doing what must be done under the 
circumstances. This and this alone is what Marx means when 
he speaks of the tendencies within capitalism and arising out of 
the very nature of capitalism ‘which work with an iron necessity 
towards an inevitable end’; of quite a different order is the 
inevitability that man will find out what he must do and do it. 
The first is an almost mechanical process, like erosion, the 
second is essentially human, because it involves understanding 
and will, and ultimately conscious intervention to avert disaster. 


' The T/mM, July 195G. 
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VIII 

In what sense is this interv^ention inevitable? In a j3crfcctly 
natural and human sense. When and only when the conditions 
for the transition to socialism arc rij>e, mankind takes the pro¬ 
blem of social transformation in hand. That is to say, when we 
have the existence of large scale, highly centralized production, 
a class conscious proletariat conscious of the disparity between 
objective possibilities and what is actually realized, a situation 
so fraught with disaster, so menacing, that the workers must 
find a way out or perish, then and then only, because if society 
is to survive it must become Socialist, it is highly probable that 
somewhere, at some time, before it is too late, some working 
class forces will take in hand the transformation of society and 
secure the necessary political power to effect it. Either this or 
nothing; either socialism or barbarism; to quote Marx, ‘either 
a revolutionary change in the whole structure of society or else 
the common ruin of the contending classes’. 

‘Mankind’, says Marx, ‘always takes up only such problems 
as it can solve since the problem itself arises only when the 
material conditions necessary for its solution already exist or 
are at least in process of formation.’ 

As Lenin said, ‘Socialism looks out at you through all the 
windows of capitalism.’ Capitalism itself by its own successful 
development has prepared those conditions, brought into exis¬ 
tence the class whose historic mission it is to effect the change, and 
created by its own contradictions, by the fact of worsening crisis, 
the necessity for social change. But the revolution is not auto¬ 
matic. The ripe conditions determine but the general period in 
which socialism is possible. It is the only w ay out of the impasse 
created by the inability of capitalism to provide an abundant 
social existence for its own wage earners and to preserve 
civilization in a spirit of co-operation and peaceful progress. 
Everything depends therefore upon the enlightening, energizing 
ideas and ideals which are the motive of the masses. The ideas 
arise on the basis of the new tasks and reacting on this basis 
transform it, creating the conditions for carrying out these 
tasks. 

What then are the necessary conditions for accomplishing 
the social and economic tasks of our time? ‘The seizure of the 
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means of production by society puts an end to commodity pro¬ 
duction, and therewith to the domination of the product over 
the producer,’ ^ which is the condition of unfreedom we suffer 
under. ‘Anarchy in social production is replaced by conscious 
organization on a planned basis. It is only from this point that 
men, with full consciousness, will fashion their own history; it is 
only from this point that the social causes set in motion by men 
will have, predominantly and in constantly increasing measure, 
the effects willed by men. It is humanity s leap from the realm of 
necessity into the realm of freedom^ ^ 


IX 

It does not of course appear so to those who arc so completely 
bound up with the old order that its dissolution looks like the 
collapse of society itself. Such people fail to sec, as Whitehead 
so often reminds us, that ‘the essence of life is to be found in the 
frustration of established order. When fundamental change 
arrives sometimes heaven dawns, sometimes hell yawns open.’ 

The latter attitude of mind springs from the totality of social 
chaos as minds of this sort cannot but sec it. Some react by 
seeking a temporary niche of security, like a man shutting him¬ 
self in a first-class cabin in a sinking liner to keep up the 
illusion of safety for just five minutes more, others prepare to 
die in the last ditch of the existing order, resisting what they 
describe as the flood of communist barbarism. The Times 
special correspondent in the United States, commenting on the 
anti-communist phobia there, attributes it not to a genuine fear 
of communism, for, as he says, ‘few believe in Russia actually 
launching an aggressive war, still fewer in the possibility of a 
communist revolution’. This hysteria, he concludes, is psycho¬ 
logical. ‘In some obscure and undefined way communism is 
threatening the American way of life.’ Now what is the origin of 
this neurosis? It arises, says The Times^ ‘from a sense of bewilder¬ 
ment, a profound recurrent anxiety about American capitalism, 
a fear of the coming slump’. ‘Hatred of Russia and anxieties for 
the future of the capitalist order are two facets of the same 
phenomenon.’^ 

* Engels, Anti-Duhring. * Ibid ® Th Times, }unt i6th, 1948. 
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X 

The capitalist system of society reduces all human rela¬ 
tions to the cash nexus, and it is by losing sight of the relations 
between men, which arc obscured by the market, by supply 
and demand, by production costs, by ledger accounts, that man 
has enslaved himself to forces whose control is now beyond him. 

Deliverance is only to be found in the realization that society 
is a creation by which man attains a fuller measure of freedom 
than by the rejection of social restraints. The great illusion is 
that man is free not through but in spite of social relations. 
Actually man is unfree alone. He attains freedom by co-op- 
cration with his fellows. Thus all the ^constraints^ ^obligations^ 
*inhibitions\ and ^duties'" of society are the very means by which freedom 
is obtained by men. Liberty is thus the social consciousness of necessity. 

When man, realizing this, puts an end to the freedom which 
Marxists call the anarchy of capitalist production and restores a 
co-operative organization of society, the millions achieve free¬ 
dom for the first time, but to the few it seems the loss of all the 
freedoms they most prize. Hence, as Lincoln said, ‘we behold 
the process by which thousands are daily passing from under the 
yoke of bondage hailed by some as the advance of liberty, 
and bewailed by others as the destruction of all liberty’. 

To transform necessity into freedom, to understand how to 
control the forces which threaten to destroy society, we must 
learn the great lesson that bonds may be wings, we must recover 
the neglected truth enshrined in the words ‘whose service is per¬ 
fect freedom’. It is, however, doubtful whether there can be 
any agreement on what liberty is so long as society is divided 
into different classes with conflicting interests. The opposed 
conceptions of freedom arise out of this very conflict of interests, 
as Lincoln shrewdly observed. But driven partly by necessity 
that is blind, and increasingly by the necessity that is the pro¬ 
duct of understanding, men will strive for a better life, for a 
more rational society, for economic equality and hence for the 
social ownership of the means of production. This is the struggle 
for freedom, under the conditions of our day and age. And this 
struggle itself is just because freedom is the highest goal and that 
alone by w^hich all acts and institutions can be judged. 

^ Caudweli, Studies in a Dying Culture. 
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V 

MARXISM AND ETHICS 

The substance of this essay is to be found in two contribu¬ 
tions to The Modern Qiiarterly: The Great Moral Muddle, in 
Vol. I, No, 4 (1946)5 and Marxism and Ethics, in Vol. V, 

No. 3 (1950).] 

‘ The schism between communism on the one hand and Christian and 
Western civilization on the other is the most deadly, far-reaching and 
rending that the human race has known.' 

WINSTON CHURCHILL 

I N direct opposition to current theories of morality, Marxism 
presents the thesis that man derives the whole of his spiritual, 
intellectual and moral life from his social environment. That 
is why moral ideas change from epoch to epoch and why the 
ethical ideals of opposing social cla.sscs are contrary. If this is 
the case, ethics, and one should add religion, become the chief 
ideological forms in which men become conscious of the social 
conflicts of our time and fight them out. Ethics translates these 
issues into terms of right and wrong, and these are what men 
have always been prepared to die for. This being so it is not 
surprising that Marxist ethics has met with even more violent 
opposition than even Marxist economics and political theory. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Marxism rests con¬ 
tent with class morality. Eventually this will give way to ‘a truly 
human morality which will rise above the contradictions of 
classes’, but this ‘will only be possible at a stage of social 
development in which class antagonisms will not merely be 
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eliminated but in which their traces will have disappeared 
from practical life.’ But so long as the struggle continues morals 
will remain the weapons of opposing social forces. 

The attack on Marxist ethics is directed against certain 
principles which Marxists are believed to advocate and certain 
practices which they are alleged to countenance. 

It is declared that the aims of communism are purely 
materialistic to the exclusion of spiritual interests, that they set 
up as their sole criterion of morality the victory of the working 
class and declare that any means may be adopted to secure this 
end. As a necessary consequence of this attitude communists 
are believed to write down the value of human life and of the 
individual person. 

Questions of a more fundamental nature underlie these 
charges: 

(1) Can there be any moral values in a world which evolves 
from dead matter? Can the evolutionaiy process rise 
higher than its source? 

(2) If we take a strictly evolutionary point of view, are we not 
asserting that whatever appears as the last phase in 
history is necessarily right? More crudely put, does this 
not mean that justice is what is to the advantage of the 
stronger so that all that is meant by communism being 
right is that it will prevail? 

(3) If Marxism holds that moral standards are not based on 
eternal principles but arise out of the human situation 
and in relation to the historical conditions of society at 
any time, then do not the very words right and wrong 
lose their significance, being merely disguised expressions 
of individual or social interests? 

I. IS A MATERIALISTIC ETHICS POSSIBLE? 

That moral values cannot arise as a product of natural 
forces is not merely a criticism of Marxism. Ethical thought 
today falls into two sharply distinguished positions: There is the 
view that moral principles and ideals exist in themselves and in 
their own right, independently of nature and history, either 
rooted in the nature of God or in some way possessing a reality 
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of their own, eternal, absolute and authoritative. This, while a 
fairly common view, which is supported by most religious people 
and some philosophers, is not accepted today by most students 
of ethics or by anthropologists and psychologists. One does not 
have to be a Marxist to reject it. 

Those who accept a naturalistic view of man and his world 
do not thereby reduce the world to mindless matter in which 
thought and ethical feeling arc illusory. They regard all mental, 
moral and spiritual phenomena as genuine functions of living 
organisms at the human level of development, just as life itself 
is a mode of behaviour of matter at a particular level. The view 
which regards the material world as incapable of giving rise to 
spiritual values is itself materialistic in the narrowest sense of 
the word, stripping it of any possibility of manifesting spiritual 
qualities. Naturalistic thinkers on the contrary have a more 
exalted view of the natural order and believe that without 
intervention from a world of moral values outside it, nature has 
evolved social man with his morals and his ideals. The evolu¬ 
tionary process has risen higher than its source. 

Anthropology throws much light on the origin of morals and 
makes it abundantly clear that no transcendental authority is 
needed for them. There are widely recognized principles of 
social life which appear in every primitive society and which 
have developed along with and in support of the various pat¬ 
terns of co-operation without which no human existence is 
possible. Nothing is more completely substantiated today by 
psychology and anthropology than the fact that man is by his 
very nature a co-operative animal and not a lonely beast of 
prey. If man needs to co-operate with his fellows in order to 
live there is no need to derive the principle of mutuality from 
some supernatural source, its manifest survival value is an 
adequate explanation of its emergence and persistence. 

This principle is not of course expressly formulated in abstract 
terms, but it clearly underlies the complex of particular institu¬ 
tions and specific duties and responsibilities which make up any 
and every social pattern among primitive peoples. There will 
also be rules for the regulation of sex relations, for curbing 
violence and maintaining peace and harmony. 

Now it is because these rules emerge from the requirements 
of social life and derive their validity from their utility that 
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they are subject to modification according to circumstances and 
may, under certain conditions, be suspended. This would not 
be the case if they had some absolute and transcendental 
source. This is true of all societies and all moral systems. The 
procedures and practices, the principles and rules, of social life 
grow up under particular conditions and are modified as con¬ 
ditions change. The ideals and principles arise out of the con¬ 
ditions and the specific needs of men under such conditions. 
They do not exist in the abstract and independent of human 
existence and its requirements so that life has to be moulded 
upon them. 

This is why Marxism has always been suspicious of the 
enunciation of general principles which arc supposed to hold 
invariably under all conditions and in all ages. Morals take 
their origin from man’s actual situation and thus any ideal must 
have a limited and particular meaning in practice. 

The good is never absolute, but it is none the less good. 
What is good we determine on the basis of experience as inter¬ 
preted by social understanding and organize into our scheme 
of life. In all societies man creates on the basis of what is 
good for him ideals of what he wants his life to be and judges 
things and events as good or bad in so far as they help or hinder 
him in pursuing these ideals. Good may be determined by 
deficiency. Heat is good when you are frozen, food is good 
when you are hungry. The good is strictly relative to our actual 
condition at the moment. Good will be relative firstly to wants 
most felt at the particular level of technical and social develop¬ 
ment and in relation to the particular environment, and 
secondly to one’s class position as master or slave, as worker, 
peasant, landlord or employer, as we shall see later. If the 
idealist still persists in telling us that we cannot be sure that 
what we feel to be our vital needs are really good unless we can 
show that the values embodied in them are values ‘good in 
themselves’, and independent of man, of history and of con¬ 
ditions, if he still asks how it is possible to ‘prove’ that it is better 
to be healthy than diseased, to have a sufficiency of food, 
clothing and shelter rather than a deficiency, to enjoy economic 
security rather than to suffer insecurity, most sensible people 
would be puzzled that anyone should require ‘proof* of these 
things and would regard it as more important to consider how 
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such values can be attained rather than what grounds there are 
for considering them to be valuable. We rightly suspect, if not the 
intentions and conscious motives, at least the actual social con¬ 
sequences of prolonged philosophizing about whether life is 
better than death or health preferable to disease. Selsam has 
suggested that queries of this sort come from an ideology of 
moral cynicism and nihilism which in the interests of the status 
quo seeks to hold back man’s advance to the general satisfaction 
of such fundamental needs. 

Marxists, in common with all other naturalistic thinkers, 
derive morality not from any transcendental source, or fixed 
principles of right, but directly from the needs of men living 
socially. What functions do ethical beliefs fulfil? In general 
terms they make it possible for men to live together in society; 
without them, mankind would be no more than a collection of 
animals or isolated egoists, perpetually battling each for himself 
alone. They reflect certain relationships between man and man 
which themselves arise out of the way men grapple with nature 
to get a living. Under specific conditions certain ends come to 
be valued and certain duties are regarded as essential. Thus in 
any society a moral code emerges reflecting the mode of con¬ 
duct necessary for its survival and is regarded as final and 
absolute. 

Of course such a code of morals may well come to have the 
support of supernatural sanction, but it is in essence independ¬ 
ent of these sanctions and however it is envisaged by the mind 
of primitive man, with his animistic and totemistic world view, 
it derives from and draws its authority from its social utility.^ 

I’his argument against naturalistic or c'volutionary morals 
can take another form: Mr. Berlin interprets Marx as holding 
that ‘the only sense in wiiich it is possible to show that some¬ 
thing is good or bad, right or wrong, is by demonstrating that it 
accords or discords with the historical process’. ^ Now the 
historical process cannot be ethically judged from within itself, 
since the standard we use is merely the last term in the evolu¬ 
tionary process, and it cannot be right just because it has 
evolved. Nor of course can we say that whatever will appear 

' For an admirable discussion of the social origin of morals and their independ¬ 
ence of supernatural authority, sec Macbcath, Experitnent in Living. 

• Berlin, Karl Marx, p. 140. 
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in the future must necessarily be right when it appears. The 
evolutionary process and the judgment of history, the argument 
runs, must be judged from outside the historic process. There must 
be a standard of right, independent of history and the world, 
by which we judge whether what happens in the world is right 
or wrong. One of the classical expressions of this view was T. H. 
Huxley’s Evolution and Ethics in which he asserted that ethics 
was essentially opposed to the evolutionary process, which he 
saw as ‘red in tooth and claw’. 

Now this argument is only another way of saying that the 
evolutionary process remains on the level from which it started 
(that is to say it is not evolutionary at all!) and cannot itself 
evolve moral man. Naturalism disputes this. The cosmic pro¬ 
cess is not judged from without. It has itself produced man who 
is different from the rest of nature and cannot be levelled down 
to the sub-human.^ 

Biological evolution illustrates this argument. We can quite 
definitely indicate the standards by which we judge evolution¬ 
ary progress, even though these higher forms have themselves 
evolved and we judge them from within the process. We judge 
the organism that is more independent of its environment, 
better equipped with sense organs and more intelligent to be 
the higher form. Parasitic organisms with degenerate organs 
we judge to be regressive.* 

As far as the evolution of man and his morals is concerned, 
Dewey has admirably summed up the position: 

‘I question whether the spiritual life does not get its surest 
and most ample guarantees when it is learned that tlie laws 
and conditions of righteousness are implicated in the working 
process of the universe; when it is found that man in his con¬ 
scious struggles, his doubts, temptations, and defeats, in his 
aspirations and successes, is moved on and buoyed up by the 
forces which have developed nature, and that in this moral 
struggle he acts not as a mere individual but as an organ in 
maintaining and carrying forward the universal process.’® 

^ This has been admirably worked out in Julian Huxley’s Evolutionary Ethics. 

* If this is disputed the discussion had better be carried on not with the Marxists 
but with biological science. 

* John Dewey, Evolution and Ethics. 
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II. IS COMMUNISM RIGHT MERELY BECAUSE IT 
PREVAILS? 

The critics assert that in the Marxist view whatever wins is 
right, whatever is the present trend of history must be accepted. 

This is not so. In the first place we judge whether a trend is to 
be accepted or rejected. But we do so not with a standard 
derived from outside history, but by standards evolved within 
history. Thus we arrive at the standard by which we condemn 
slavery and exploitation on the basis of sociology, psychology 
and economics. We find that slavery makes for economic 
backwardness, social strife and disintegration and the degenera¬ 
tion of the personality, both in exploiter and exploited. We may 
and do therefore oppose the trend of history when reasons are 
discovered for condemning it. By so doing we change the direc¬ 
tion of history', we overthrow an immoral phase of society. So 
far from adjusting ourselves and our standards to the historic 
trend we adjust society to our own needs and our own standards. 
But we do not evaluate exploitation or greed or inhumanity by 
consulting an outside standard which nods its ‘good’ or ‘bad*. 
It is judged by whether it makes for human life or for death, by 
how it helps the human projects which man has evolved in 
his search for more life and fuller. 

Nevertheless we may advance reasons for believing that men 
will in the long run choose to create a viable society and not a 
self-destructive one. That does not mean that every step in 
history is in this direction, or that we judge the goal to be right 
because it will in fact ultimately be reached. On the contrary 
it will be reached because it is right—and it is right for good 
reasons, 

Marxists therefore hold that social evolution is proceeding in 
a certain direction, not however as a blind, mechanical process, 
but because men are more and more actively taking their 
destiny into their own hands, because they are learning to 
judge events and social institutions more rationally, more 
critically, more humanely. They hold that definite standards 
of satisfactory and stable social life have emerged in the course 
of history and arc none the less valid because they have so 
emerged. 
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III. DOES RELATIVISM IN ETHICS RULE OUT RIGHT AND 

WRONG? 

That Marxism has always affirmed the dependence of morals 
on social circumstances and class interests is well known and has 
been a frequent ground of criticism. To this criticism we shall 
reply, but before doing so it is necessary to draw attention to the 
fact that Marxists do not regard it as inconsistent with this 
approach to assert very definite criteria of social progress and 
morality, and if Marxism does indeed proclaim such standards 
it cannot be asserted that the only standard of right is what is 
to the advantage of the working class and what secures its 
victory in the class war. 

This, however, raises a further problem of great import¬ 
ance. Some critics who have recognized that Marxism stands 
for certain absolute values regard this as inconsistent with its 
relativism, and have expressed surprise that Marxism seems 
completely unaware of the contradiction. As Marxism is a 
particularly well-thought-out scheme of things and Marx and 
Engels were extremely able thinkers this is most unlikely, and 
in fact is not the case at all. On the contrary the very strength of 
Marxist ethics lies in the way in which it unites these two 
aspects of moral values. 

But before discussing this issue let us return to the fact that 
Marxism has certain definite moral aims and standards. 

Its aim has been described as the collective rescue of mankind 
‘from the pitiable, fragmentary, self-divided, class-enslaved state 
in which they find themselves’.^ It aims at making man 
‘dignified, integrated, complete and free, so that the resources 
and potentialities that reside in him . . . may develop, expand, 
and find fruitful expression’.* The basic assumption is the 
dignity and worth of human personality; and the goal is the 
maximum possibility of each individual freely developing his 
own potentialities, the fulfilment of his unlimited capacities for 
knowledge, enjoyment and creation.* 

^ Venable, Marxism and Human Nature^ P- * 5 ** * Ibid. 

® But it should be clearly understood that the individual is always a social 
individual, and that the path to this goal is the identification of individual and 
social interests by abolishing a class society, llius: 

‘Nature link’d the general frame 
And bade self-love and social be the same’ (Pope). 
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The principles or ideals of justice, honesty, kindness, brother¬ 
hood, comradeship, pity and the like are by no means rejected 
by Marxists, as is often stated. Marx himself speaks of ‘the 
simple laws of morals and justice which ought to govern the 
relations of individuals’.^ Lenin speaks of ‘the observance of 
the elementary rules of social life, known for centuries’.* 

Marx and Engels evaluate class morals; they do not merely 
accept them as brute fact. Thus while Engels argues that no 
system of morality has universal validity, nevertheless ‘that 
which contains the maximum of durable elements’* can be 
judged to be the higher form, and that is proletarian morality. 
They speak of more and of less advanced forms of such con¬ 
ceptions as equality. They speak of progress in morality, of 
passing beyond class moralities to ‘a really human morality 
which transcends class antagonisms and their legacies in 
thought’, a morality which ‘becomes possible only at a stage of 
society which has not only overcome class contradictions but 
has even forgotten them in practical life’.^ Marx has not only 
specified some of the principles which are basic to this form of 
society: ‘From each according to his abilities, to each according 
to his needs’, ‘An association in which the free development of 
each is the condition of the free development of all’, but he has 
pointed out that since it is only with the abolition of classes that 
man loses his commodity status and regains his humanity, it is 
at this stage that we can ‘organize the empirical world in such 
a manner that man experiences it in the truly human, becomes 
accustomed to experience himself as a man, to assert his true 
individuality’.* It is mans return to his ‘universal nature in a 
universal manner, that is as a total human being’.* 

Recent Soviet philosophy has condemned the relativism of 
Western ethics against which it advances ‘the objective and 
rigorous norms and principles derived^ from a scientific under¬ 
standing of Society.'^ Rosenthal and Judin, in the Short Philo¬ 
sophical Dictionary^ define the Marxist moral aim for society as 
‘that which contributes to the abolition of human exploitation, 

^ Marx, Address to the First International (Selected Works, Vol. IV, p. 442). 

’ Lenin, State and Revolution, p. 92. 

• Engels, Anti-Duhring, p. 107. * Ibid. 

• Marx, Okonomische und Phil. MSS. • Ibid. 

’ Shishkin, ‘The Decay of Anglo-American Ethics’, in Voprosy Filosoji (translated 
in the Soviet Studies, Vol. I, No. 3, Jan. 1950). 
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poverty, and degradation and to the building and strengthen¬ 
ing of a system of social life from which such inhuman phe¬ 
nomena as the exploitation of man by man will be absent’. 

Marxists see no inconsistency in regarding such moral 
standards as reflecting human interests and arising as the 
demands of an oppressed class and at the same time asserting 
their universal validity. It is a philosophical error to confuse 
origins and validity; it does not matter what the origins of a 
moral ideal, or whether in its first appearance it is relative to 
the needs of a particular class; what matters is whether when it 
has arisen it can be shown to have a wider significance and to 
be to the advantage of all men. 

We are now in a position to examine the criticism that 
communist morals are completely relative, knowing no law 
except the necessities of the class war and no obligation except 
to serve working-class interests. This, it is said, reduces every 
moral consideration to that of sheer expediency. If moral judg¬ 
ments reflect social interests no question of right or wrong 
emerges. 

This criticism is based either on a misunderstanding or dis¬ 
tortion of the Marxist view, or a failure to understand the very 
nature of morals, which must necessarily arise on the basis of 
social needs. The objection to Marxist ethics would, however, 
not be so strong but for its characteristic and important 
addition to the accepted sociological approach. Marxism affirms 
that morals reflect not the general needs of men but class needs, 
which may or may not coidbrm to the wider interests of all. 

There is a dilemma here which Marxists themselves have not 
resolved, though the solution is implicit in the Marxist analysis. 
It is this: If the morals of our world are class morals, and 
capitalist class morals at that, does this include all contemporary 
moral standards, such as honesty, generosity, pity, courage? 
Do we condemn the inhumanities of colonialism and capitalism 
on merely working-class grounds, which the generality of men 
cannot accept? On the contrary, we condemn capitalism for its 
failure to conform to moral ideals which are accepted within 
capitalist society and in which we ourselves also believe. It is 
not the case that capitalist society as such adopts a Nietschean 
or master-class morality of despising mercy and kindness and 
glorying in the right of the strong and privileged to trample on 
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the weak. Capitalist society repudiates Nietschean morals as 
emphatically as socialists do. Is it correct then to say that 
Marxist and capitalist moral standards are identical here? 

The difficulty is resolved by analysing moral standards in 
capitalist society more precisely. 

(1) There are permanent elements of morality that belong 
to all forms of social organization, primitive, feudal, 
capitalist and socialist.^ 

(2) These however may be interpreted and modified in the 
interests of certain groups, classes and races. We all 
believe in justice and up to a point mean the same thing 
by it, but beyond that point the socialist and the capital¬ 
ist, the African and the White South African interpret it 
differently. 

(3) In certain societies, or when contradictions develop 
within a declining form of society, it becomes increas¬ 
ingly difficult to practise even the accepted morality and 
in consequence there is a growth of hypocrisy, casuistry, 
and the distortion of morals to suit vested interests, or 
in the last resort an open and cynical repudiation of 
morality. 

(4) But alongside an accepted morality reflecting the general 
interest we may have not only an emphasis, a modifica¬ 
tion, an interpretation, reflecting class interests, but a 
special code of morals and the claiming of special rights, 
which arise directly out of the position, privileges and 
functions of the ruling class (c.g. the sacredness of 
property). 

(5) Finally, once again alongside the more general morality 
and in opposition to the morality of ruling class rights, 
there will be a special code of morality arising among the 
oppressed and rebellious which challenges ruling class 
morals, and advances its own ideals and standards, its 
own moral condemnation of ruling class morals and the 
conventions of the times—the morals of a revolutionary 
class. 

^ Engeb also points out that feudal morality, bourgeois morality and proletarian 
morality have much in common because they represent three difTcrent stages of the 
same historical development. Anli-Dufiring, p. 107. 
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In the light of this analysis the different aspects of Marxist 
ethics can be related and harmonized. 

When Marxists arc drawing attention to the formulation of a 
special code of morals or the modification of general moral 
principles in the interests of a ruling class they point out that 
every social system creates an ethical system to support and 
maintain it. Religion adds its supernatural sanctions. The 
Social Order is believed to be rooted in absolute principles, and 
subversive elements are therefore not only opposed on political 
grounds but charged with immorality and heresy. 

The radical social reformer therefore does more than criticize 
social forms. He attacks the ethical and religious foundations of 
society. He challenges those absolute ideas on which the existing 
order tries to base its moral superiority. That is why a period of 
radical change is also a period of ethical controversy which 
becomes more furious as the period of transition draws near. 

IV. CLASS MORALITY AND ABSOLUTE VALUES 

The moral judgment, therefore, is not as objective as it 
always claims to be. Morality is never unbiased, but is invari¬ 
ably, either in its formulation of principles or their application, 
the expression of men’s actual interests, which, in every class 
society, reveal themselves as the interests of a class. Engels said: 
‘Men, consciously or unconsciously, derive their moral ideas in 
the last resort from the practical relations on which their class 
position is based—from the economic relations in which they 
carry on production and exchange, . . . Morality was always a 
class morality; it has either justified the domination and the 
interests of the ruling class, or as soon as the oppressed class has 
become powerful enough it has represented the revolt against 
this domination and the future interests of the oppressed.’^ 
‘Right’, says Marx, whether it be equal right or any other kind, 
‘can never be higher than the economic structure of society and 
the cultural development thereby determined.’ If that is the 
case then neither the moral principles of society as they arc set 
forth by bourgeois moralists nor the ethical assault on Marxism 
are as absolute as is assumed. ‘Your very ideas’, says the 
Communist Manifesto^ ‘are but the outgrowth of the condition of 

* Engels, Anti-Duhring, p. 107. 
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your bourgeois production and bourgeois property/ The bour¬ 
geoisie has transformed into eternal laws of nature and of 
reason, the social forms springing from their special mode of 
production and in consequence the exalted principles on the 
basis of which it criticizes Marxism are revealed as ‘so many 
bourgeois prejudices behind which lurk in ambush just as many 
bourgeois interests’. 

Society as it has existed for the whole of the historic period 
has been a class society, that is to say, divided into groups 
occupying a particular status in relation to the means of produc¬ 
tion, freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and serf, 
guildmastcr and journeyman, wage earner and capitalist. These 
divisions give rise to as many ways of looking at the world and 
therefore to rival ethical codes. 

There was a morality for slavery, nor could the slave possibly 
have had the ways of seeing and the passions and the sentiments 
of his master. There was a morality for the peasant conditioned 
by his servile status, his ignorance and his superstition, as well 
as by the co-operative life of his village. There was a morality 
for the way of life, regulated and monotonous, of members of 
the trade guilds, whose existence seemed embedded in a provi¬ 
dential plan; but quite another for the modern proletarian with 
his new economic relationship to the employer. There is a moral¬ 
ity for the modern industrialist, but it is not that which arises 
from the conditions of serenity and intellectual elevation which 
gave to the Athenian his virtue.^ 

The mistake is to recognize this for every past morality but 
not for our own, which is supposed to be something more sub¬ 
lime, and to proclaim our limited purposes and procedures to 
be for the absolute welfare of humanity. 

It is inevitable that a ruling class should enforce its special 
needs under the form of prescribed right and the step to an 
absolute right from that is a short one. But no universal validity 
can be granted to such rights. They remain strictly limited to 
the class interests they serve. Thus the ruling ethical conceptions 
of any age will be those reflecting the needs of the ruling class, 
upholding and sanctioning conduct in harmony with its interests 
and with the needs of the established economic order. Such a 
code will acquire a special sanctity and its principles will be 

^ Labriola, Historical Materialism. 
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regarded as absolute, unchanging and authoritative. Members 
of the ruling class inevitably identify the particular social order 
which they have created with the principle of order itself. They 
regard the threat of a competing political order as synonymous 
with the peril of chaos, and its representatives as violators of 
eternal sanctities. 

Yet in fact nothing can prevent the rise of ideas and ethical 
principles reflecting interests which are opposed to those of the 
ruling class. When such an opposition becomes that of a new 
class rising to power and seeking to change the relations of pro¬ 
duction in its own favour, it asserts itself as a political force and 
the new ethic becomes an instrument in the struggle for power. 
The morality which thus arises out of a particular situation 
becomes a powerful instrument helping to transform the very 
social order which produced it. In that case it will challenge the 
moral code which expresses and supports the established order, 
attacking those elements in it which reflect only the needs and 
conditions of the ruling class. As Professor Carr says, ‘a true 
revolution is never content merely to expose the abuses of the 
existing order, but attacks at their root the values on which the 
moral authority of the existing order is based . . . the gravamen 
of the Marxist revolution is . . . that it has called in question 
the moral authority of the ideals and principles of western 
democracy by declaring them to be a reflection of the interests 
of a privileged class’.^ The fact that such an assault undermines 
the moral authority of the ruling class and saps its own faith in 
the sincerity and eflicacy of the principles on which its moral 
authority rests, shows how influential ethics can be as an agent 
of social change. 

Thus ethics do not merely reflect conditions. They are social 
forces; powerful to change society or to defend it from unwanted 
change. Ethics therefore must not only be related to the general 
conditions of production and social life, but to the conflict of 
classes which arises out of these conditions. That is to say, ethics 
can only be understood in terms of the class interests they are 
called upon to serve. 

When we consider such principles or ideals as equality or the 
brotherhood of man we see that while they have universal signifi¬ 
cance and validity they arise and are explicitly advanced in 

^ E. H. Carr, The Soviet Impact, p. 96. 
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particular circumstances and in relation to the demands of 
specific groups or classes who are expressing certain grievances, 
and resisting perhaps newly felt oppressions. 

When, for instance, we consider the principle of equality we 
shall see that far from being an absolute principle equality 
always reflects the concrete demand for some section of the 
population discriminated against. It implies an inequality 
against which people are fighting. Thus it arises under par¬ 
ticular circumstances and only has meaning in these circum¬ 
stances. In the period of the French Revolution and in the 
eighteenth century it expressed the needs of the bourgeoisie 
when rising to power and demanding equality before the law 
and the ending of economic privileges. But it was magnified 
into a general principle of abstract right, for every class aim (up 
to the time of Marxism) is invariably formulated in this way, 
i.e. as though it were derived from a principle which had nothing 
to do with class interests. Two things followed; firstly, classes 
which were themselves exploited by the bourgeoisie as well as 
by feudalism adopted the principle because it expressed their 
interests too, thus giving the principle a more extensive range 
and a different content; secondly, the most it ever represented 
for the bourgeoise, who were making the running and fighting 
for political power and whose interpretation of the principle 
was the one that could be enforced, was a demand to end feudal 
privileges, and its main significance was seen in the kind of 
freedom and equality of rights which developing capitalism 
required.^ As Engels points out, as adopted and developed by 
the proletariat this principle is interpreted in an anti-capitalist 
sense, although it is based on the capitalists’ own assertions, 
since it is the workers’ demand for the abolition of classes and 
not merely of class privileges; this follows because the inequality 
as between owner and propertyless proletarian is what matters 
to them. This demand for equality will spread to every part 
of the world in which either feudal privilege, racial discrimina¬ 
tion, sex inequality or capitalist exploitation is found. It will be 
a valid moral demand for all who suffer under any form of dis¬ 
crimination. It will never be accepted as morally valid by any 
class whose privileges are thereby attacked: either they will 
deny it absolutely, if they themselves have no privileges to 
* Engels, Anti-Duhring, pp. iiC-ai. 
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attack, or they will formulate it in such a way as explicitly to 
deny its wider application, as the founders of the American 
Republic did when they excepted slavery from its meaning. 

Marxism has therefore always been suspicious of vague general 
ideals because they can be so differently interpreted, because 
their significance is always related to a particular situation, 
because even the noblest ideal, such as liberty, can become the 
defence of privilege against the general welfare. 

This explains the glaring hypocrisy of bourgeois moralists, 
who find no difficulty in professing the brotherhood of man as a 
principle while maintaining all the privileges of their class, 
accepting without question the exploitation of the colonial 
peoples and fighting hard for the economic victory of their 
country over its trade rivals. 

The noblest moral ideal will always emerge in a class form, 
whatever its capacity for subsequent enlargement. If such ideals 
are above the interests of any class they are in the interests of 
nobody in particular and arc simply nobody’s business. But 
once again if the proletariat achieves that limited, relative 
brotherhood which is the expression of its own class interests it 
brings into view and makes possible a real, universal society, 
in which ‘the free development of each is the condition for the 
free development of all’. This is real universal brotherhood, and 
this is the only means for its realization. It is, however, a road 
which the bourgeoisie, proclaim the ideal though they may, can 
never tread. 

'fhus although the wider interests of humanity are eventually 
comprehended in such ideals, they necessarily arise as specific 
demands and as such they need no sanctions from above, nor, 
when they are seen to reflect the interests of all, do they require 
external authority to guarantee them. 

This brings us back once more to the fact that morals are 
relative to human needs, pA^en the most exalted ideals are not 
reflections of transcendental principles existing independently 
of man. They arise out of social experience, their importance 
for the maintenance of healthy social life is recognized, and 
hence the need for their wider acceptance and more faithful 
obedience to them. Thus generalized to an essential principle 
of human life the moral ideal becomes authoritative and sacred, 
and may even come to be regarded as the voice of God, and as 
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a pre-existent Ideal as Plato conceived it, or as a Natural Right, 
or a Moral Absolute; but to exalt a generalization in this way 
is to hypostatize an abstraction, to give a concrete existence 
and absolute authority to what is really a generalization from 
experience. 

Not even the cause of socialism needs the support of a tran¬ 
scendental morality. ‘The working class cannot and does not 
need to derive its principles from anything other than its own 
interests which are eventually those of mankind as a whole. 
The working class has discovered that it is exploited. It does not 
like being exploited and means to do away with exploitation. 
I'he conditions of modern industry—the productive forces de¬ 
veloped by capitalism taken together with the capitalist rela¬ 
tions of production—are such that the workers cannot see any 
good reason why they who do the w'ork of the wa)rld should not 
themselves reap the fruit of their labour, that is, be the end of 
production.’^ 

Therefore when the workers become not only conscious of 
their sufferings but aware that they are totally unnecessary and 
that it is possible to end them by eliminating an owning class, 
there is no need to invoke general principles to justify their 
aw^akened moral feelings as if they could only b(‘ considered 
valid if derived from such a principle. Only concrete right 
exists. Principles are formed by abstracting from actual demands 
and thus creating general notions. 

Where such principles are exalted into Absolutes they wall 
often be found supporting some threatened interest—thus a 
recent American thinker advances the rights of property as ‘the 
last metaphysical right’, and men may feel as strongly about race 
purity, or ‘freedom’ from Government interference. The same 
authority may of course be attributed to the ideals of reformers 
and revolutionaries. The criterion of authority in each case is 
not, however, in the alleged or transcendental source of the 
principle, and is not proved by the strength of the conviction 
with which it is believed. It rests on its utility for the human 
race, which must be proved, or on its utility for a class whose 
interests are compatible with those of society. 

Of course, if authoritarian ethics are rejected this must lead 
to debate, and often biased debate, and disagreement: but there 

' H. Selsarn, in A Century of Marxism. 
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is no alternative. However much we may prefer to assert our 
personal (,onvic lion, or app(!al to outside authority, the responsi¬ 
bility rests on man hiinselt to find his own way, to discover by 
reason and experience what is of the lasting value to society. 

It is when we realize that social utility is the sole basis of 
moral principles that we can understand how they come to be 
modified or even suspended. They arc valid only up to the 
point at which they cease to be useful and in any existing 
society this will be decided by the class or nation concerned. 

In our existing society they are valid up to the point at which 
they cease to be useful to one class or the other, or to the nation 
in its relations with other nations. To take life and wilfully 
injure others is generally condemned, but the nation finds it 
‘right’ to go to war, to blockade, to intern alien civilians, to 
deceive, to bomb and to kill. The worker may find himself in a 
situation in which he is compelled to injure his employer, with¬ 
hold his services and inflict hardship on the community. Under 
the stress of poverty and exploitation it becomes impossible for 
him to keep those precepts which all agree in accepting as right 
in general. The capitalist also finds himself breaking them, 
constrained by the necessities of profit. Competition, the need 
to reduce costs, the struggle for markets, the need to reduce 
wages or sack redundant workers, the opportunity for securing 
cheap native labour, the situation in which his survival means 
his competitor’s annihilation, are not conducive to the practice 
of those virtues which we all feel to be nccessaiy for communal 
living. All agree that theft is WTong and honesty right, but this 
does not make exploitation wrong in the eyes of the capitalist 
or expropriation wrong for the socialist. Clearly these moral 
rules become inapplicable where the interests of classes arc 
opposed or the interests of a section is contrary to that of society 
as a whole. 

Marxists are clear about this, and are called immoral. Other 
people profess moral principles and declare them to be absolute 
but in practice cannot live up to them. Usually they ignore 
their own inability to do so but are loud in condemnation of 
others, especially their class opponents, for breaking the same 
moral rules. Moreover by maintaining a class system of society 
in the face of growing contradictions, the bourgeoisie promotes 
conditions in which they are less and less capable of general 
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application. Yet they go on proclaiming their absolute validity. 
This is the explanation of the growth of bourgeois hypocrisy in 
the declining phase of capitalism. 


V. MEANS AND ENDS 

This puts the means-ends controversy in its proper light. It is 
generally believed that Marxists are prepared to make use of 
any means which will attain their ends, thus things normally 
forbidden become not only permissible but obligatory. Marxism 
thus tolerates or even encourages ruthlessness, lying and the 
weapon of terror, tramples on compassion, puts aside personal 
tics and obligations. As Kocstler puts it: Tie is damned always 
to do what is most repugnant to him: to become a slaughterer 
in order to abolish slaughtering, to sacrifice lambs in order that 
no more lambs may be slaughtered, to whip people with 
knouts so that they may learn not to let themselves be whipped, 
to strip himself of every scruple in the name of a higher 
scrupulousness, and to challenge the hatred of mankind because 
of his love for it.’ Borkenau asserts that communist ethics ‘make 
it the highest duty to accept the necessity of acting wickedly; 
and this is the greatest sacrifice which the revolution asks of 
them’. 

This charge implies, of course, that the non-Marxist on the 
contrary never under any circumstances or for any reason 
believes that it is right to depart from moral principle to achieve 
his ends. Both the charge and the professed principh* which is 
opposed to it are false. It is as untrue that Marxists seek to 
achieve their ends by any means however evil as it is that 
Christians believe it is always wrong to do so. 

Every morally serious person finds himself from lime to time 
in a situation where he must break a moral rule to achieve a 
greater good; and he believc's that he is right to do so. But this 
is not to be confused with the doctrine that the end justifies the 
means, with ‘the necessity of acting wickedly’. The principle 
that it is never right to depart from moral principles, even to 
achieve some good end, no matter how many people would 
suffer if the rule were not broken, far from reflecting a superior 
ethical standpoint is supremely unethical and is generally re- 
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garded as such both by moralists and by the accredited leaders 
of the Church. 

The only difference between Marxists and other morally 
responsible people is that the former do not pretend that moral 
principles are inviolable. They are a little more honest than 
some non-Marxist moralists about the necessity of making 
exception to the general rule, though everybody does in fact 
make them. We cannot in fact behave ethically unless we make 
exceptions. 

It is a good rule, for instance, not to inflict pain, but serious 
operations involving suffering are sometimes necessary, and if 
we avoid them even more pain will result. The evil in such cases 
has to be accepted. There is an ethical principle involved here; 
There is no moral rule that duty may not compel us to break in except 
tional cases. 

What confuses us is the failure to draw a distinction between 
what is evil and what is morally wrong. Pain is always evil, but 
it may be morally right to inflict it and when we do so wc arc 
not committing sin that good may come, our action is strictly 
ethical, though it makes us responsible for the infliction of pain, 
which is evil. 

We might consult on this question an authority who would 
be accepted by all students of ethics as both scholarly and of 
impeccable orthodoxy. Professor G. G. Field ^ argues the case 
thus: ‘Of course the end justifies the means; if we will the end 
we will the means to it. As for doing evil that good may come, 
it is really a meaningless phrase: because if good comes of it, 
and it was done with that intention, it cannot be evil.’ He con¬ 
tinues: ‘From the point of view of practical decision, the end 
does always justify the means in the sense that the course of 
action which will produce a balance of good results in the 
circumstances should be the adopted. [But] the particular 
course of action which may be the best means to a particular 
end, may also produce other results which are not desirable; and 
if on striking a balance wc find that this course of action will 
produce more evil than good, it should, of course, not be 
adopted.’ 

Therefore when considering tlie end likely to be achieved by the 
means we are contemplating one must take into consideration 

‘ Field, Moral Iheoiy, p. 
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all the consequences of the means adopted—not merely the 
direct consequence, the main end, but the indirect consequences, 
those perhaps undesirable results flowing from the means but 
not pari of the result aimed at. A good deal of misunderstanding 
is obviously due to the critics entirely ignoring this generally 
admitted qualification. They invariably assume, and on no 
grounds at all except their own determination to put their 
opponents in the wrong, that those who select the means 
appropriate to a certain end deliberately ignore the evil flowing 
from those means. Why in the world should they? The means 
are chosen because they are suitable; they arc suitable because 
their results arc good, and these results include all and not 
merely some of the results. 

The contrary view would be that we must confine ourselves 
to means that are in themselves good. If this were done we should 
be judging the morality of our actions by reference to some 
absolute rule and not by the consequences. But this is not a 
moral proceeding. Sound ethics requires us always to judge the 
action by the total results, good and bad, and not by its con¬ 
formity to a rule, regardless of results. The validity of moral 
rules does not lie in themselves as though strict conformity to 
them were good regardless of what happened, as though one 
could be good while ignoring the conscc[uenccs of our conduct 
to other people. That a moral rule has come to be established 
means of course that it is generally to the interests of people 
that it should be followed and that when it is broken evil results, 
but that does not mean that it must never be brokem. It may 
be necessary, though if that is the case it will be exceptional 
and regrettable, and evil will follow. 

When may it be necessary? When the evil which follows 
would be much less than the evil which would result if the rule 
were kept. This is the case when we have a tooth out, when we 
punish a child, but also in some of the most serious decisions 
life may call on us to make. Lying is generally wrong and always 
an evil, but we resort to deception of the enemy in war, and 
sometimes conceal the truth from sick persons. There are cer¬ 
tainly occasions when not to lie would be a most immoral course 
of conduct, as when we might have to misdirect an intending 
murderer to save his victim’s life. 

When such rules arc broken we become responsible for evil, 
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and although at the same time we may be achieving good, that 
good is diminished by reason of the evil we do. We must never 
console ourselves by saying that the evil is really good because 
it attains good ends. It would be quite incorrect to say that any 
means that produce a good end arc themselves ipso facto good. 
That would indeed be an expression of the thoroughly unethical 
doctrine that the end justifies the means, and so would any 
decision which considered only the end and its value and did 
not balance against it the evil involved in the means. An 
ethical approach will acknowledge that the means are evil and 
will weigh that evil against the good that it achieves; if the 
decision is to adopt those means, they arc still recognized as 
evil, but because the good outweighs that evil it is morally 
right to adopt them. 'Fhe means are evil—but it may neverthe¬ 
less be immoral not to use them. 

Every morally responsible person will break these rules 
under certain circumstances if he is convinced, perhaps after 
long and painful reflection, that more evil w^ould follow the 
keeping of the rule than the breaking of it in this instance. It 
is on these grounds that we arc angry on certain occasions, 
though anger is a bad thing and is often wTong; it is on these 
grounds that we punish, that w^c submit to a painful operation 
or have a tooth filled. 

The person w^ho sticks to the rule regardless of the fact that 
by doing so he is responsible for more evil than if he broke it, 
is not the highly moral person that he claims to be, but morally 
irresponsible. 

The real controversy is not therefore as to w^hether we may 
or may not adopt means involving evil to attain a good which 
outbalances that evil or to avoid a still greater evil, but as to 
whether the good attained is really w^orth the cost, or whether 
there is another route to that good involving less evil. We may 
also disagree not only as to worth of the good to be achieved 
but as to the extent of the evil involved in attaining it, and here 
the point of view^ and the social position of the contestants 
affects considerably their decisions. No class will ever resent the 
injustice done to others as much as it resents the injustice from 
w^hich it suffers. Those w^ho do not themselves suffer from the 
evils of unemployment will never regard it as an evil greater 
than the evil to them of social remedies for unemployment 
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which touch their privileges. It is factors like these and not 
any basic difference of ethical theory that underlie the ethical 
struggle between socialists and non-socialists. 

Critics of Marxist ethics are either deceiving themselves or 
are guilty of downright hypocrisy when they argue as though 
they themselves were opposed in principle to doing evil that 
good may come and would never countenance it. It is a tragic 
moral fact that the very ruthlessness, unscrupulousness and 
brutality which are attributed to communists is condoned on 
behalf of what people believe to be a good cause or vital national 
interests. I’ake the question of capital punishment. Do all 
those who condemn Marxists for adopting evil means to 
attain good ends repudiate capital punishment on the grounds 
of the absolute sacredness of human life? People who oppose it 
usually do so on the grounds that it is ineffectual, the assump¬ 
tion being that if it did effectively prevent murders or greatly 
lessen their number, capital punishment would be justified. 
Most of its opponents do not oppose it on the grounds that 
however effective it might be in preventing murder, even if the 
consequences were on balance good, yet, nevertheless, it is 
always wrong to take human life. Only the extreme pacifist takes 
this line, and this is not the basis of the moralist’s criticism of 
Marxist ethics. The Archbishop of Canterbury in the debate 
on Capital Punishment explained to the House of Lords the 
occasions on which the Sixth Commandment (Thou shalt not 
kill) may be broken: The Church, he declares, permits the 
taking of life in punishment for murder, in j>unishment for 
treason, in war and in cases of self-defence. In other words 
whether the taking of life is permissible depends on the case in 
question, and that depends on the end in view. If the end is 
legitimate, e.g. self-defence, defence of one’s country, the pro¬ 
tection of society, then the necessary means are rendered valid. 

The Commission appointed by the British Council of 
Churches, which included a number of distinguished theo¬ 
logians, sanctions the use of the atomic bomb in cases of 
aggression. 1 The commission appointed by The Church As¬ 
sembly went much farther;^ first, it decided that not only was 
‘the possession of atomic weapons genuinely necessary for 
national self-preservation’ but ‘in certain circumstances defensive 

^ Tlu Era of Atomic Power^ p. 55 * The Church and the Atom, p. 111. 
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‘‘necessity” might justify their use against an unscrupulous 
aggressor’; second, it defended ‘strategic bombing’ involving 
the wholesale destruction of civilian life (though carefully dis¬ 
tinguishing this from ‘obliteration bombing’ and ‘terror 
bombing’).^ The Commission justifies many examples of the 
killing of civilians under certain circumstances and the des¬ 
truction of towns where this is incidental to a legitimate military 
objective;2 finally it explicitly affirms that ‘there can be cir¬ 
cumstances in which the maxim that “necessity knows no law” 
applies’.^ In an elaborate exposition of the teachings of moral 
theology, based on the writings of Vitoria and Grotius, the 
founders of modern international law, they record that the 
Church not only permits ‘whatever killing or destruction may 
be unavoidably incidental’, but extends this principle to ‘the 
action of police and troops within a state in times of peace’. 
We are not concerned to dispute these conclusions but only to 
point out that whether they are legitimate or not the whole 
principle of suspending certain generally necessary moral rules 
when circumstances render that necessary is accepted by the 
Church and by all moralists. It is only Marxists who are not 
allowed to argue in this way. 

On what grounds was the dropping of the atom bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki justified? This massacre of 150,000 
defenceless civilians, men, women and children, was carried out 
in order to shorten the war, and to save the American lives 
which might have been lost had the war continued. Did the 
Christian conscience protest? Was the principle that evil means 
are never justified invoked? Not a bishop turned a hair, with a 
few individual exceptions the moralists who are so distressed 
about the Marxist attitude were ready to justify it on grounds 
of expediency. 

What about war itself? Only the absolute pacifists condemn 
it under all circumstances. If it comes to coercion, violence, the 
suppression of free speech, was it objected to on principle when 
we put 60,000 Kikuyu into concentration camps, shot over a 
thousand, suppressed their papers and political organizations, 
and imprisoned their leaders? Were these principles invoked 
when we began the same thing in Cyprus, or earlier when we 

^ Ibid.y p. 42. • Ibid.y pp. 40, 50, 63, 66. 

* Ibid., p. 62. 
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suspended the constitution of British Guiana, or when we 
tried to crush the nationalist movement in India and Pales¬ 
tine?^ 

Again and again our statesmen tell us that Britain’s economic 
and strategic interests are paramount. We set aside the rights of 
self-determination for the Cypriots because we need Cyprus as 
a base to safeguard our oil supplies, or as part of our strategic 
plan against Russia. If these necessities are accepted no one 
questions our right to subordinate the rights of weaker people 
to our own. On similar grounds we were prepared to go to war 
with Egypt over the Suez Canal, The Times brushing aside the 
question of Egypt’s right to nationalize the Canal as mere legal 
quibbling which would ‘delight the finnicky and comfort the 
fainthearted’. In the House of Commons debates on security in 
the Civil Service the Government affirmed that it was ‘right to 
continue the practice of tilting the balance in favour of off ering 
greater protection to the security of the State rather than in the 
direction of safeguarding the rights of the individual’. And yet 
the moral difference between communism and Western civiliza¬ 
tion has always been said to be that we maintain the rights 
of the individual as sacred whereas communist countries sub¬ 
ordinate them to the safety of the State. 

Such examples could be multiplied but perhaps enough has 
been said to show how often we accept without question the 
right to suspend a principle when our vital interests are con¬ 
cerned while continuing to believe that we do not countenance 
any such thing and expressing the utmost moral indignation 
when our opponents pursue the same course. 

Now let us be careful here. If these things were wrong, and 
I think they were wrong, it was not because suppression and 
coercion are in all circumstances and as a matter of inviolable 
principle invariably wrong, but because in these particular circutn- 
stances they were wrong. And those who defend them, though I 
think they are mistaken in doing so, arc not mistaken because 
they accept the principle that coercion is sometimes necessary? 
They are right there; and since they believe that, they have no 
grounds whatever, on a basis of principle, for condemning com¬ 
munist coercion. They can only do so by showing that in the 

^ Thr recent Conference of the Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa has pul 
it on record that the policy of Apartheid has the full sanction of the Cihristian ethic. 
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cases in question^ in the circumstances in which it was applied, it 
was wrong. This of course they believe, and this, and not any 
question of principle, is the real reason why they condemn it. They 
believe it to be wrong because they believe socialism to be 
wrong, because they object to the expropriation of landlords and 
capitalists and so on. Capitalists would not accept the same 
evaluation of the results of confiscating the land as socialists, 
but they might have no objection to confiscating the property 
of a Communist Party (which was done by the German Federal 
Government in August 1956). Both parties would or should 
admit that confiscation in itself is a bad thing and should not 
generally be resorted to, but circumstances alter cases. War is 
an evil, but it may be necessary. Lying is an evil, but we resort 
to the deception of the enemy without troubling the consciences 
of anyone. 

Needless to say the making of a moral choice of this kind is 
a very difficult matter and fraught with possibilities of self- 
deception. We may forget the end and so devote our whole 
attention to finding the most effective means that we may fail 
to realize that these means are such as to wreck the ends 
originally sought. 

It has also been urged that the principle we are defending, 
i.c. that rightness or wrongness of actions depends on motive 
and consequences, would be correct if men could be trusted to 
use it wisely and disinterestedly, but that we are all liable to a 
certain blindness as to the harmful consequences of the means 
chosen to achieve an end, good in itself, that we greatly desire. 
But once again, let us remind ourselves that there is no other 
way of acting morally. It is not as if there were two ways— 
a perfectly safe, fool-proof method which automatically indi¬ 
cates the correct moral action as a pcnny-in-the-slot weighing 
machine prints your weight for you on a ticket, and then a risky, 
dubious method open to every kind of moral distortion by our 
bias and self-delusion. That is, of course, what these ‘moralists’ 
try to persuade themselves is the case. What is the fool-proof 
moral road? It is the immoral and utterly irresponsible method 
of ignoring the consequences and selecting means ‘good in 
themselves’—good, that is to say, by some other criterion than 
their suitability for achieving a good end. No doubt what is 
meant is that we should consider first the suitability of the end, 
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and then check the means by its intrinsic goodness. But as we 
have already argued, there is no other way of judging the good¬ 
ness of any action except by what it does, everything that it docs, 
whether it does good on balance. 

Men will do anything to escape that responsibility—they will 
accept the verbal infallibility of the Scriptures, the external 
authority of priest or pope, take as authoritative the uncritical 
intuition we call conscience (the most unreliable guide of all), 
and, in these days, pay legalistic homage to certain absolute 
rules of conduct. But whatever course we adopt, if we do not 
consider and weigh the consequences of our actions we are 
simply not being moral at all. 

Morals are not fool-proof, and cannot be. Being moral is not 
obeying an external authoritative commandment, but taking 
the moral responsibility of finding out what is right and making 
the best judgment we can arrive at authoritative. That is moral 
freedom, and, as Kant says, what is not an autonomous judg¬ 
ment is not a moral decision at all. 

Since, then, there is no fool-proof way, we are back at the 
way in the following of which we may deceive ourselves. Very 
well, then, the moral task is precisely not to deceive ourselves. 
We can be moral in no other Avay. That is just what being 
moral is. 


VI. THE ETHICS OF SOCIAL STRUGGLE 

The ethics of the social struggle cannot be understood apart 
from these principles. Marxism is alive to the fact that honest 
disagreement on moral issues is inevitable where class interests 
are concerned. It is only concrete examples which can reveal 
the complexity of the situations which arise. Consider the 
development of an African colony and the moral problems it 
gives rise to: the moral conflict between the investors and their 
managers on the one hand and the native inhabitants on the 
other. For years copper or gold may be shipped out of the 
country, the only advantage to the inhabitants being a sub¬ 
sistence wage for the extraction and the dubious benefits of a 
very low grade of industrial civilization; later there may be 
some acquirement of technical skills, a little education, a some- 
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what higher standard of life, more urbanization. It is possible 
to undervalue this advance; it is also possible to take too com¬ 
placent a view of the situation as it affects the native population. 
Now let us look at the other side of the picture. Without capital 
investment this wealth would not be extracted at all and the 
world would be the poorer; without ‘exploitation’ of one form 
or another the people would remain at the lowest level of bare 
subsistence, ignorant, superstitious, illiterate, backward. The 
white man brings capital, machines, roads, piped water, sanita¬ 
tion, the railway, the car and the bicycle. He brings trained, 
hard-working engineers, technicians and managers. 

From one point of view this is progress, uplift, the utilization 
of untapped resources, the reward of abstinence, of hard w^ork, 
of training and special ability. From the other point of view 
it is the robbery of Africa, exploitation, racial subordination, 
the reduction of human beings to mere labour units, the sub¬ 
ordination of everything to the profit motive. There is a deep 
and bitter moral conflict here and it is folly to persuade oneself 
that there is no moral conviction on the side with which one 
disagrees. 

Or consider the situation in Algiers. There is not only a clash 
of interests but a clash of morals here. Generations of French¬ 
men have built up a modem civilization and a prosperous 
agriculture. They feel that they have the right to maintain their 
dominant position. The Algicrians feel themselves exploited, 
discriminated against, ousted from real responsibility and 
influence in their own country. Nasser speaks of‘the sanguinary 
and dreadful struggle now raging in the heart of the African 
continent between 5 million Whites and 200 million Africans’. 
Egyptian nationalism, as part of Arab nationalism, is driven by 
a deep moral resentment which opposes its whole conception of 
social justice to the Franco-British principle, held with equal 
fervour, that where resources regarded by the western powers as 
vital to their continued military or economic supremacy are 
developed by western capital, the assets resulting may not 
be taken into the ownership and operating control of the nation 
in whose territory they lie. 

Some of the principles invoked in the defence of colonialism 
belong to capitalism—the right to a return on capital, the 
sacredness of property, white supremacy; others would be 
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accepted by both sides but interpreted in opposite ways; both 
believe in justice, in a man receiving the due reward of his 
labour, in human rights, in freedom. From both points of view 
we arc faced with a moral conflict in which it is virtually im¬ 
possible for one side to persuade the other of the moral superi¬ 
ority of its case. Struggle cannot be avoided where interests are 
so violently opposed, nor is it possible to persuade cither side 
that their interests are really identical- that always works out 
as an attempt to show the opposite side that if your interests 
arc secured theirs will be safeguarded too, and this looks like 
sheer hypocrisy to them. In these circumstances moral con¬ 
siderations are not a way of reconciliation or conversion of one 
side to the justice of the other, but inevitably weapons in the 
conflict. 

The Marxist evaluation recognizes and understands not 
only the inevitability of a successful ruling class justifying 
its position and its conduct morally but also the iact that 
capitalism and colonialism, in spite of all their inhumanities 
and injustices, have advanced all mankind along the road 
to progress. But Marxism does not say that the morality tliat 
justified this was ever more than a class morality; while the 
morality of rebellion and resentment, the morality of social 
protest, however one-sided, crude, inflamed by passion and 
sullied by envy, and however much it loo arose as a class 
morality, was always right by absolute standards, always con¬ 
tained these permanent elements of morality that Engels speaks 
about, was always universal and not merely a class morality. 
In comparing the two moralities it is the only one that can be 
universalized, that can operate for the good of all and not 
merely for the good of a section of the community. The system 
supported by capitalist morality is also self-defeating; it creates 
insoluble economic problems, racial problems, political prob¬ 
lems; it develops class and racial conflicts of growing intensity; 
it creates contradictions, in fact, which can only be overcome 
by winding up the system and by transcending its too limited 
class morality. 

The morality of the oppressed has many disadvantages. For 
centuries it had no chance of success and could be no more 
than an inefl'cctual ideal. Because of its defence of the oppressed 
and its condemnation of the rich and powerful it cannot escape 
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being mingled with hate and violence, which, if inevitable, are 
always evil. It is utopian, and yet it is the driving force behind 
rebellion. But it has one great advantage—it holds the future 
in its hands. As society develops and colonialism matures, the 
moral principles of the disinherited become more than ideals. 
They become the only principles upon which modern society 
can be run at all. They indicate the only solutions which will 
preserve society from ruin, which will overcome the menacing 
crisis of civilization. They point to a new form of society for 
which the existing form has unconsciously been preparing the 
way. Its injunctions now become not only feasible but im¬ 
perative, whereas the morality of imperialism, though it may 
still seem defensible on capitalist assumptions, now becomes the 
prescription of death. 

This raises an important point of ethical theory. If morality 
was derived from eternal principles of right whose validity was 
not dependent on their social utility, ‘right’ might lead to the 
break up of civilization, as it certainly would have done as con¬ 
ceived by feudalism, by the Stuart monarchy and by capitalism 
when these systems were declining. In this situation ‘right’ 
becomes the immoral, becomes the anti-social. If, however, the 
authority behind morality is its social utility, then the principles 
of capitalism can never have more than a temporary validity 
and are primarily and essentially a class ideology. They never 
contain within them those elements of universal importance 
which arc the basis of the ethics of socialism, in fact they con¬ 
tradict them. Capitalism can therefore be described as at best 
an evil which is temporarily necessary because of the good that 
it achieves, in spite of the harm that it does. It is never wholly 
good except from the standpoint of the owning class, and 
that class standpoint indicates its purely relative value. It is 
always contrary to the moral standards of the working class, 
even when they receive some benefit from it, and it can never 
be moral from the standpoint of any system of universal ethics— 
and ethics arc universal or nothing. ‘ 

' Capitalist morals have been criticized by many social thinkers. Three may be 
mentioned: Ruskin {Unto This Last)^ Beatrice and Sidney Webb {The Decay of 
Capitalist Civilization), Tawney {The Sickness of an Acquistive Society). They have been 
defendeil less often, but Qiiintin Hogg, now Lord Hailsham {The Conservative Case), 
has written a serious and thoughtful book on this topic. 
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VII. THEORY AND PRACTICE 

To enunciate general ideals without considering the means 
necessary to bring them into effect is not moral behaviour, it is 
futile utopianism. He who wills the end must will the means. 
Marxism relates the generally acceptable ideals of universal 
brotherhood to the conditions under which alone they can be 
realized. Since many of these conditions cut across the estab¬ 
lished ways and permanencies of our present way of life, it is 
easier to will the ideal and ignore the means. We may then 
come to believe that, in the words of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, ‘just 
the art of being kind is all this sad world needs’ and go in for 
Moral Rearmament. It is not because Marxists do not believe 
in brotherhood that they do not think persuasive preach¬ 
ing of the beauty of holiness is the road to the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Marxists believe in the unity of theory and practice, and that 
means that ideals should not belong to the world of spirit only, 
that we must always be aware of the relation between our ideals 
and our actions. It is of little use to have noble ideals and to 
proclaim them with no matter how much sincerity if the way 
we habitually act necessarily produces their opposite. 

The unity of theory and practice means that we must relate 
our ideals to the limitation of the situation in which we have to 
act, to what is possible and what is not possible, to an estimation 
of what tendencies are actually operating. This is regretted by 
some because it robs us of the glorious freedom of proclaiming 
ideals unconditionally. But this is not freedom, because such 
ideals are never realized. A sober estimation of facts and forces 
alone gives us the freedom to do what is possible. This sounds 
humdrum and uninspiring, but actually it is far more idealistic 
than preaching without troubling to understand the difficulties 
and the possibilities in our way. It fastens instantly on the next 
step, on the urgent necessities of the actual situation, on the 
practical possibilities, on the next struggle^ on the immediate 
enemy; it does not persuade itself that ideals can be realized 
without meeting any enemies, by persuading everybody^ slaves 
and masters alike, not only of the excellence of the goal but of 
the necessity of the sacrifices necessary to realize it. Marxism 
along with every other practical method of reform is necessarily 
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combative. The next step, the next practicable advance, is to 
face and defeat the next enemy. 

This practical idealism becomes much more hopeful than 
visionary idealism, which ends either in despair and disillusion¬ 
ment or permanent satisfaction with the unattainable - the 
faith of the man who is content to cherish ideals without realiz¬ 
ing them; his motto is ‘Ye shall see visions and be consoled 
thereby,’ whereas the Marxist says: ‘Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.’ 

Therefore if Marxism did no more than enunciate the 
brotherhood of man or the value of the individual or the 
emancipation of the exploited it would not be Marxism. It 
would be as ineffectual as all utopian idealisms and its noble 
aims would be mere empty phrases. That is why Marx does not 
base his policy on moral exhortation or the endeavour to win 
men to the acceptance of certain social ideals. He does not try 
to lift the world by a lever outside the world. The Marxist has 
no ideals that arc separate from reality, as though they could 
have an independent existence outside historical and class 
reality. His ideals, his moral imperatives, arise out of actual 
needs, and in the field of society and politics these are class 
needs. ‘Communism’, says Labriola, ‘is neither moralizcr nor 
preacher, nor herald nor utopian—it already holds the thing 
itself in its hands, and into the thing itself it has put its ethics 
and its idealism.’^ Mai’x is concerned with practical steps rather 
than with ethical generalities. Moral idealism that is not 
geared to immediately practicable tasks is not only ineffectual 
but, since it is without positive and progressive effect, since it 
does not know what to do, or what is the condition of its realiza¬ 
tion, it diverts energies from the real tasks, substitutes unrealiz¬ 
able hopes for achievable objectives, and actually immobilizes 
people from effective action. That is why Marx was disposed to 
regard all such preaching and dreaming as ‘so much worthless 
earnestness’. 

Lenin had his ideals, as Marx had, but he says, ‘My ideals for 
the upbuilding of new Russia will not be chimerical only if they 
express the interests of an actually existing class that is compelled by 
conditions to act in a definite direction. In adopting the viewpoint of 
the objectivity of the class struggle I do not thereby justify 

' Labriola, Historical Materialism, 
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reality; on the contrary, I point to the profound (if at first glance 
invisible) sources and forces that exist within that reality and make for 
its transformation."^ This is the very essence of Marxist ethics. A 
vague general ideal of human welfare is ineffectual because the 
actual motives operating in the world are class interests. An 
ideal that transcends actual interests is simply nobody"s business^ a 
general good is nobody’s good in the actual world. Men find the 
good, and must find the good, in what is good for them, how¬ 
ever much they may camouflage this as a good lifted high above 
their interests. It can be put another way: to make any ideal 
effective it must become the ideal of a class, that is to say it 
must expn'ss the actual interests of a class. To advocate instead 
of such a concrete good some distant good that will be good for 
all will leave the effective mass of real people unmoved. No one 
will abandon the struggle for what he needs now for a distant 
and rather vague ideal condition supposed somehow to be 
satisfactory for himself and everybody else in the distant future. 

Secondly, the pursuit of any ideal must take account of the 
existing economic set-up, which may offer from time to time, 
when it fails to work smoothly, an insuperable obstacle to 
practice in harmony with the ideal. In our competitive world 
the advantage of one man is not necessarily that of other men 
or of the community. The interests of employer and employee 
may clash; under conditions of modern international trade every 
market secured bankrupts a competitor. The question that arises 
is whether the situation in which interests are thus in irreconcil¬ 
able opposition is inevitable, no matter what the form of society, 
or whether it derives from the very nature of a class society. Marxists 
hold the second view and point out that only the ending of 
capitalism and the establishing of a classless society makes 
genuine co-operative living and a universal morality possible. If 
we drew the conclusion from this fact that what is necessary is 
simply the advocacy of a classless society then Marxism would 
only be another form of Utojnanisrn. However, this demand 
arises when the full development of capitalism creates both the 
condition for a fresh advance in social organization and the 
urgent necessity for that advance. Moreover capitalism has itself 
created the instrument to carry that change into effect— 
namely, the proletariat, which in colonial countries at all times, 

* Lenin, The Political Line (Collected Works^ VdI. XVI). 
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and in advanced industrial societies in periods of economic 
crisis, bears the brunt of the inner stresses of capitalist society. 
This class, driven by the urgency of its situation and schooled 
in long years of organized struggle, is equipped and prepared to 
play a unique role in history. It is required in its own interests, 
and to save itself from destruction, to seize political power and 
bring to an end the private ownership of capital. It is on the 
basis of its actual situation that its theories, its political ideas 
and its moral imperatives arise. I'hey are not based on 
abstract or ideal principles but derive from the historical move¬ 
ment going on under our very eyes. In its conflict with the 
bourgeoisie the working class is compelled firstly to organize 
itself as a class, and finally to make itself a ruling class and to 
sweep away the old conditions of production. In so doing it 
sweeps away the conditions for the existence of class antagon¬ 
isms and of classes generally, and thereby abolishes its own 
supremacy as a class. In order effectively to improve its own 
conditions it must struggle for collective ownership of the means 
of production. The only salvation for the proletariat therefore 
is to abolish itself as a proletariat, as mere wage earners de¬ 
pendent upon the chances and necessities of a declining profit 
system; but the only way to do that is to abolish classes alto¬ 
gether. Thus the transformation of society from a class to a 
classless basis is the very form of reorganization which society 
needs in order that the radical incompatibilities wrought into 
the very structure, not of all social living but of class societies, 
may give way to a condition in which a harmony of interests 
becomes for the first time possible. 


VIII. A TRULY HUMAN MORALITY 

The realization of proletarian aims makes possible for the 
first time a truly human morality wherein standards binding 
for all are in the interests of all. It thus fulfils what was only 
partially achieved in the preceding stages of society or was 
rendered impossible owing to the incompatibility of class 
interests. Thus is achieved, by means of a class victory, inspired 
by a class morality, a society in which classes have been elimin¬ 
ated. There is no other way in which a morality which is above 
classes can be realized. To assume that such a morality is 
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possible while classes persist is to use morals to disguise and 
further narrow class interests; such morals, however full of 
affirmations of good will, peace and benevolence, are actually 
potent weapons in the class war of the rich against the poor. 

In practice the privileged classes have usually concealed their 
class aims beneath the profession of seeking only the general 
good, whereas the workers frankly declare that they are pursu¬ 
ing working-class aims, but believe that in doing so they are 
achieving the advantage of society as a whole. The claims of the 
workers are thus invested with the authority of a universal 
morality, that is to say Marxist ethics are not purely relative 
but have genuine ethical validity. 

The ultimate question, once again, is not a theoretical one, 
as though Marxists were avowing ethical relativism while their 
opponents pursue universal aims. The issue is a concrete one 
and a highly controversial one of course—Which class aims are 
and which arc not in the general interest? There is always an 
attempt to attribute universal values to the selfish ends of 
sections of society. Reason has been prone to invent specious 
proofs that privilege is of value to the whole of society. The 
upper class obscures the conflict of interests by constant em¬ 
phasis upon those minimum interests which they have in 
common, but too often the interests of workers and employers 
diverge and what is more important the interests of society and 
the owning class are in real conflict. The real problem thus 
becomes how to reach an ethical decision when the interests of 
different sections of the community are incompatible. 

In general terms this poses the most fundamental of all 
ethical demands—if in our present society interests clash 
morality cannot be satisfied until we have reorganized society 
in such a way that the legitimate needs of all can be satisfied 
without sacrificing anyone. 

In our day bourgeois morality thus lies in ruins. Either it is 
impotent and hypocritical, or perverted and decadent. The 
morality of the working class, struggle for power, now takes on 
the positive, practicable, and hopeful character which formerly 
belonged to bourgeois morality when the bourgeois class was 
fighting for power. But there is a profound difference. The very 
success of the bourgeoisie required the suppression of the demo¬ 
cratic hopes of the masses and the ruthless imposition of a new 
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class rule on the workers. The victory of the workers, on the 
other hand, fulfils those hopes and establishes a really equali- 
tarian society. 

The workers make a classless society their aim not because 
this conforms to an abstract moral ideal which they alone are 
noble enough to realize, but because this is the concrete task 
which their situation with its perils and possibilities lays upon 
them, as wc have shown. They know that in serving themselves 
they are helping all society to break out of the evils and im¬ 
moralities, the oppressions and hypocracies of a class society. 
This lifts their class ethic on to a higher plane. Because the 
workers know that in fighting for their own emancipation they 
are fighting for all mankind, the ethical drive behind their 
movement far exceeds both in purity and intensity that which 
inspired all preceding systems of class ethics and becomes one 
of the most potent of those energizing and mobilizing forces 
which play such a vital part in the development of society. 

For the Marxist the supreme moral task of our age is the 
liberation of all men from exploitation of whatever form—the 
restoration of a really human society, ‘an association in which 
the free development of each is the condition of the free 
development of all’.^ 

It should now be clear that Marxist ethics are by no means 
a form of pure relativism. Marxism recognizes the validity of 
certain basic moral principles without which society could not con¬ 
tinue to exist,—respect for human life and property, loyalty, 
honesty, courage, care for the suffering and the weak. Marxism 
believes in moral progress and that is impossible without a 
standard by which to judge progress. That society is the morally 
superior in which human exploitation is no more, in which 
poverty has been overcome, where the individual can fulfil his 
personal life; and in which these blessings are extended from 
a single class to all men. And Marxism believes that the moral 
goal is defined as ‘a truly human morality which transcends 
class antagonism’. Proletarian morality is not preferred solely 
because it is the morality of the victorious class, but because 
it is the morality of the class that will bring classes to 
an end. 

The common accusation that for Marxists morals are no more 

* Marx and Engels, Communist Manifesto. 
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than mere class interests falls to the ground Nor is it a valid 
criticism that Marxists while treating other systems as relative 
quite inconsistently hold their own ideals to be absolute. 

It is of course fundamental, as we have seen, that men cannot 
but derive their moral ideas from the practical relations on 
which their class position is based; that all so-called ‘principles’ 
really have a limited and specific content; that men cannot 
afford to ignore their vital interests and must frame codes of 
conduct to strengthen their position in society; and therefore 
that men will seek the good of their own class rather than of 
other classes or the general good. All this is the case whatever 
men believe or say. We arc profoundly sceptical of all claims 
that class interests are really those of society or that men are 
seeking a general good beyond class interests. But we have now 
demonstrated that the significance of the class basis of morals is 
profoundly modified by the fact that class interests are not 
always or to the same extent merely in the interests of that class. 
In its progressive phase capitalism operated in the general 
interest. IVe can therefore ask how far what is in the interests of a class 
furthers interests beyond those of the class itself In this we have a 
criterion outside class interests ivherewiih to judge them. We do not say 
that from its own point of view evei'y class is right and that there 
is nothing more to say. We accept the fact that classes must and 
do seek their own good, but we ask to what extent they further 
the development of society in doing so, to what extent a wider 
good than a mere class good is achieved or retarded. All classes 
assert that in following their own interests they are serving 
society; the point is to find out whether it is so, or, where it may 
once have been true, whether it is still the case. 

Because socialism moves towards this goal its ethics are 
higher than the capitalism which either refuses to go forward 
towards it or moves away from it. Every step towards that 
society is to be judged as right. This is the element of absolutism 
in Marxist ethics. It should be clearly recognized however that 
this standard is not located outside the historical process and 
has no transcendental status. It arises out of the development 
of society. Even when it is achieved it is not the final stage in 
human evolution, but on the contrary the starting point for real 
human history. In fact it may be said that the goal of history 
for us, in a class society, and the standard by which we judge 
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ethically both systems of society and the moral codes of such 
systems, is simply that state of affairs which is the prerequisite 
for future advance. It is therefore both our goal and our starting 
point. It is good, absolutely good, because it alone makes all 
wider goods possible. That which is the indispensable basis of a 
truly human society has in it an element of permanence and 
absoluteness although it is only the starting point for further 
progress. 



VI 

THE MARXIST ANSWER TO THE 
CHALLENGE OF OUR TIME 


[During 1946 the B.B.C. ran a series of talks under the title of 
‘The Challenge of Our Time*. The issues raised were some¬ 
what inadequately dealt with, and seven lectures on the 
Communist Answer to the Challenge of Our Time were 
delivered by Professor Bernal, Professor Farrington, Professor 
Levy, Professor Haldane, and others. The scries was intro¬ 
duced by the following lecture, which was entitled: ‘What 
is the Challenge of Our Time?’] 

T here is abroad in certain intellectual circles, among 
philosophers, theologians and literary men, a spirit of pro¬ 
found depression. They arc doing their best to infect the 
rest of us with their gloom. Canon Dcmant said in his recent 
broadcast in ‘The Challenge of Our Time’, ‘All sensitive people 
feel that there is a doom on our civilization.’ Professor Wood¬ 
ward feels that the growing pessimism of our times indicates 
that we are ‘rediscovering the tragic sense of life, that existence 
has other than worldly dimensions, and that there is no guaran- 
teeable progress towards an earthly utopia’. 

A few months ago there was a conference of university 
teachers to consider how far students possessed a definite world 
view, a faith to live by. The conference was forced to confess 
that they found no such faith. On the contrary, they found ‘a 
collapse of ultimate principles and ideals, an increasing area of 
subjective disruption, cynicism and lack of faith’. Professor 
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Lewis Mumford spoke of the ‘inevitable disintegration and 
degeneration of life when the members of society lose their 
vision, find no meaning in history; and lack standards by which 
to judge actions’.^ 

The Listener y commenting on the series of Broadcast discus¬ 
sions, declares that ‘the belief that the accepted standards of 
society are in dissolution is plainly spreading*. 

This widespread loss of faith is the expression in the minds of 
men of the disintegration of their world, and if it were unaccom¬ 
panied by new beliefs in the world that is coming into being 
the prospect would be a gloomy one, for as Whitehead says: 

‘Mankind can flourish in the lower stages of life with merely 
barbarian flashes of thoughts. But when civilization culmin¬ 
ates, the absence of a co-ordinating philosophy of life, spread 
through the community, spells decadence, boredom and the 
slackening of effort.* 

Underlying this feeling of insecurity and lack of purpose is 
the sense that something is happening to our world, that we 
are helpless spectators of a cosmic disaster. Alexander Miller, 
in his book The Christian Significance of Karl Marx^ expresses 
the spirit of these fearful times: 

‘Events are out of hand, our generation is in the grip of 
gigantic forces whose nature no man can understand and which 
are beyond the power of men or of democratic assemblies to 
control. The future of society is being shaped by influences 
impersonal or demonic, so that intelligent intervention is im¬ 
possible or meaningless. This sense of overmastering fate is 
shattering in its effect on personal responsibility. It takes the 
stuffing out of men, it creates numbness of mind and soul, a 
sense of helplessness and sheer frustration.* 

Professor Madariaga has noticed another portent. Not only 
is something profoundly disturbing happening to the Western 
Spirit, but ‘the depth and gravity of the crisis may be measured 
by the fact that a growing number of men of science are being 
converted to Communism. Their intellectual power and their 
capacity for sifting data and for discerning truth is far above 
the average,* and yet they are being converted to Communism! 

^ Synthesis in Education, Addresses given at the Summer Conference of the Institute 
of Sociology, 1946. 
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‘The purity of most of them is above suspicion/ and yet they 
support this anti-liberal faith and bow to Marxist dogma! Yes, 
on top of all the other horrors, the last and the worst symptom 
of our times, the one that they all are aware of, though only 
some are brave enough to blurt out their worst fears, is that 
communism is waiting for us at the end of the road. 

You see what they are really saying: The older faiths are 
crumbling, but a new faith has been born, the faith to which 
increasing numbers of scientific thinkers of our age are turning. 
Just as the fear of Communism is behind the international 
politics of our day, so in the ideological sphere do we find this 
last desperate huddle of frightened philosophers wondering what 
they can do to stave off the intellectual menace of Marxism. 

What, then, has happened to the world? There are many who 
would like us to believe that the trouble begins with ‘dangerous 
thoughts’, that in a more or less normal and well-balanced 
world certain prophets of evil and philosophers of disintegration 
have appeared and begun to corrupt our minds. Then the world 
begins to fall to pieces. If that is indeed the case, then what is 
needed above all is a return to intellectual orthodoxy. Put 
men’s minds right, and the world will quickly find itself again. 

They are putting the cart before the horse. The disintegration 
of philosophy, and the confusion of ideas, is a reflection of deep- 
seated contradictions in the very nature of society, and if we 
want a faith to live by, if we want something to take hold of, we 
shall never find it if we desire above all things to preserve the 
world as it is. 

Alexander Miller spoke of‘The sense of overmastering fate’. 
That is getting nearer the mark. That is the underlying feeling 
that is responsible for the collapse of philosophy. The world is 
running away with us, and we can no longer control it. We see 
social disintegration, we anticipate physical extinction, and we 
can do nothing about it. People sec and fear forces that they 
cannot control. 

The fact of the matter is that the existing world order is in 
process of dissolution and a new world is coming into being. To 
many it seems like losing everything. To others, however, it 
seems like the birth of a new world, like gaining everything. 
Men were scared at the great social and intellectual changes 
which brought the Middle Ages, the power of Catholicism and 
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Feudalism, to an end. They were scared at the birth of astron¬ 
omy, later at the discovery of evolution. They are still more 
scared at the threat to class privilege. Now, in our day, we 
see the beginning of the end of the exploitation of man by 
man that has endured for centuries. That is what scares people. 
That is what makes some people feel that life is losing its 
meaning. A world where you cannot live in leisure on the 
labour of others is a world that has lost its rationality. There 
has never been anything quite so terrible to the privileged in 
the world before. Always in past revolutions when one privilege 
was curtailed, another came into existence. Privilege and ex¬ 
ploitation themselves remained. This it is that has sent a wave 
of horror around the world, from the first days of the Russian 
Revolution to the downfall of the reactionary governments of 
Europe at the end of the Second World War, and the spread of 
Communism in China. 

We should be making a great mistake, however, if we under¬ 
estimated the strength of the order which is passing away. This 
order, although defeated on the field of battle and overcome 
by the new socialist governments of Eastern Europe and Asia, 
has still, as its basis, the greatest plutocracy the world has ever 
seen. It is fighting with desperation and with every weapon in 
its armoury, from the atom bomb to an anti-Soviet propaganda 
machine that rivals that of Dr. Goebbels (whose work it carries 
on where he left off). Every social system, faced by the peril of 
death, will make one final and ruthless effort to avert its doom 
by destroying or suppressing competing forms of life. Such 
systems may defy death long after the diseases of senility have 
wasted their strength, and their foes have given them the 
mortal wound. That was the significance of fascism, and of the 
forces which once supported it, and now refuse to extirpate its 
remnants. That organized attempt to hold up the next stage in 
social evolution, although it has experienced a setback, has still 
some hope that it may succeed. We find it today in the Western 
alliance against Russia, and in the violently reactionary govern¬ 
ments of the Middle East which are ruthlessly suppressing all 
progressive political movements, in the hysterical anti-com¬ 
munist feeling in the United States, and in the continued waging 
of the Cold War. 

Now this last-ditch struggle is fought not only on the field of 
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international politics, but on the level of philosophy and religion. 
Ideology plays an important role in all periods of social transi¬ 
tion. Philosophies are not merely systems of ideas worked out in 
academic seclusion, the fruit of speculation of men of leisured 
learning. Ideologies are of two kinds. They are either the 
organizing conceptions of a progressive class giving its interpre¬ 
tation of the world that it is mastering, and helping it to under¬ 
stand the forces it wishes to control; or the philosophy of a 
declining class, by which it seeks to buttress its power and by 
which it opposes the class which threatens it with destruction. 
Ideas are not disembodied notions, but the creeds of bodies of 
men whom they inspire to action. Hence the opposing doctrines 
of our time. Hence the challenge of our time. On the one hand 
there is a creed of pessimism, defeat, and despair in human 
nature, strangely coupled with a desperate attempt to rally the 
anti-communist forces to the ideals of ‘Western Civilization’ 
which is confessedly in disintegration, and on the other hand, 
the positive faith of scientific humanism, of Marxism. This is 
ideological war on a world scale. Counter-revolutionary ideology 
must defend each threatened point with some appropriate 
sophistry and must attack with especial vigour what threatens 
the main positions of privilege. 

The philosophies of counter-revolution can be summed up 
under three heads: 

(1) The attack on reason and science. 

(2) The revival of mysticism and the attempt to find refuge 
in another world. 

(3) The doctrine of the corruption of human nature. 

(1) The philosophies of Unreason can be summed up in 
Hitler’s exhortation to the German people: ‘Think with your 
blood, not with your heads!’ It is the philosophy which either 
denies the validity of scientific reason, falling back on intuition, 
feeling, and superstition, or restricts reason to the smallest 
possible limits and looks for enlightenment as to life’s meaning 
to some spiritual faculty revealing truths not to be discovered 
by reason. 

(2) Mysticism affirms the existence of a Spiritual World which 
is man’s true home and to which he should devote himself 
rather than to the coarse materialism of finding something to 
eat and getting a roof over his head. The principle and purpose 
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of this faith is well summed up in the statement by the Reverend 
D. R. Davies in one of a series of broadcasts on ‘The Defeat of 
Modern Man’—‘Somehow or other, by hook or by crook, this 
world must be robbed of the importance which it has had in 
men’s minds for the last hundred years. There is another world, 
or order of life, which is more important still.’ 

What interests are served by persuading India’s starving 
millions or the poverty-stricken peasants of Italy, Spain and the 
Middle East of the unimportance of their earthly life? Whose 
axe is this Christian minister grinding? I think we know. He is a 
very poor follower of one who made it his task to feed the 
hungry and succour the sick, about whom it was said, ‘He hath 
filled the hungry with good things, and the rich He hath sent 
empty away.’ 

(3) The doctrine of the total depravity of Human Nature has 
for centuries been the excuse for tolerating every kind of in¬ 
justice and for despairing of the possibility of social amelioration. 
It has cast a deep gloom over the minds of millions and led us to 
distrust our natural instincts and to believe that there was some¬ 
thing wicked in fullness of life. We had thought that this bit 
of medievalism was dead, but here it is again, attempting to 
convince us that man’s nature is altogether too corrupt to allow 
him to establish a just Social order or to achieve world peace. 

I. The Attack on Reason 

Let us turn first to the attack on reason. Its significance is clear. 
It reflects a changed attitude of the middle classes to science. 
When capitalism was in the ascendant they profited from the 
achievements of science, and with every new discovery the 
capitalists and bourgeoisie rtjoieed. But now science is no longer 
trusted and reason itself is in doubt. What this means is that 
capitalist civilization cannot cope with its own problems. Man, 
nature, society, economic forces, are incomprehensible and in¬ 
calculable. Now the bourgeoisie must believe in incomprehensibility 
for the simple reason that the science of society provides an 
answer to these problems which is not agreeable to them, just 
as the witch doctor who earns his living by selling charms resists 
the scientific explanation of disease. But the real failure is neither 
of reason nor of science. The trouble is not that science has no 
guidance for us today, but that there arc people in the world 
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who fear a world in which a scientific attitude compels us to 
order and control economic forces to satisfy human needs. 

Nor is there anything to distrust in reason, provided we do not 
mean by reason that frozen logic which denies the possibility of 
change or the kind of rationalistic materialism that reduces man 
either to matter in motion or to a collection of instinctive drives. 
But that mechanistic approach is a fault not of Marxism, but 
of conservatism and of competitive capitalism, which sees in 
social life only the blind impact of forces and denies the possi¬ 
bility of a consciously planned social order. The reason in which 
we put our trust is the logic of inner, necessary, dialectical 
development, according to the rational laws of change which 
the science of sociology has elaborated. 

‘Faith in reason’, says Professor Whitehead, ‘is the faith that 
at the basis of things we shall not find mere arbitrary mystery.’ 
The cult of unreason repudiates science, law, rational control, 
humanism, and turns back to the blind laws of the jungle, 
regresses into the superstition of the savage, the nonsense of 
astrology, the worship of these prejudices and passionate feelings 
which are called intuitions. It is a reversion to barbarism which 
must follow a refusal to live by the light of knowledge. 

2 . Mysticism 

Now let us take the second of these errors. Here we must 
prepare ourselves for a little hard thinking. In so far as this 
philosophy pretends to put us in touch with a transcendental 
world, a world above or beyond this one, and asserts its superi¬ 
ority over the world of space and time, it is really affirming that 
ideas, rather than things, arc the object of all knowledge as to 
life’s meaning, that ideals have a reality of their own, apart 
from our thinking. 

It means that we rest our faith on a pre-existent perfection, 
which is already there, which is more real than this imperfect 
world of struggle and sin. Our task is not to improve this world, 
but to persuade ourselves that the ideal is already ours if only 
we knew; the task is to change men’s minds about the evil in 
the world, to reconcile them to it, instead of to change the 
w’orld. It is clear once again why slum-owners and business men 
who desire to keep wages down, want this philosophy widely 
proclaimed to the working classes. 
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Absolute values and absolute moral principles also depend 
upon this doctrine. These immutable rules belong to the world 
of the utterly sacred, and we owe our first and last duty to its 
commands. Ethical conduct is submission to the laws of eternal 
right. An American philosopher^ declares that the last un¬ 
questionable metaphysical right, beyond all proof but absolute 
in its authority, is the right of property. He anticipates that 
from this firmly established position conservative forces may 
advance to re-establish those other rights which a materialistic 
and socialistic age is trying to sweep away. But are these prin¬ 
ciples really found by human reason, discovered up there, when 
we lifted our eyes to the Eternal? Or arc they, as is the case in 
certain other ‘frame-ups’, put there by someone first for us to find? 

Wc shall find only too often that these ‘metaphysical rights’ 
so far from being rooted in the nature of things change from 
age to age, coming into existence to serve a social purpose and 
supplanting the principles of an earlier age. Yet in every case 
they arc advanced as eternal, God-given, sacred and axiomatic. 
The principles of Western civilization we arc now asked to 
accept as Divine Commandments arc the rules of the social 
order that is now in manifest decay. It is not for us to sub¬ 
ordinate the urgent needs of our generation to the principles 
of the society that denies us the satisfaction of those needs. 
We cannot help ourselves by taking over the philosophy of the 
very ruling class we are engaged in fighting. We need, of course, 
a morality and principles of our own, which reflect the human 
needs of a classless society—and, may I add, because they do 
so, are the only moral principles which are permanently rooted 
in the objective world, and which will never pass away. 

3. The Case against Human Mature 

The third line of argument in this campaign is The case against 
human nature. The Reverend D. R. Davies, who was so anxious 
that life should be ‘robbed of its importance’, now explains how 
this should be done. Not only must wc concentrate our attention 
on the spiritual world and cease to bother about health and 
slums and food and houses and employment, but we must 
accept ‘the defeat of modern man’, who is too radically wicked 
to build a new social order. ‘Evil wells up in our society from 

* Richard Weaver, Ideas Have Consequences. 
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the abysmal depths of the perverted will of man,’ he tells us, 
and Canon Demant goes on to argue that socialism makes im¬ 
possible demands on man’s moral sense and on his capacity for 
moral heroism. Every new novel from the pen of Aldous 
Huxley reveals his despair of mankind. Even The Times Literary 
Supplement says of him, ‘His despair covers a universal moral 
vacuum. Pessimism could go no further. Despair could not 
fathom deeper.’ And very cogently adds, ‘It seems a little odd 
that so incommunicable a sense of indwelling superiority 
should lead him to write a novel about human beings at 
all.’ Professor Adolf Keller is filled with the same despair. 
‘Human nature and the human mind seem to be at grips with 
some dark and incomprehensible power which we can neither 
understand with our intellect, nor reach with our imagination, 
nor dominate with our will, nor do we exactly know what to do 
with it.’ We have here, he says, ‘the uprising of irrational, 
demonic forces, with which mere moral philosophy cannot 
cope’. Where all this leads to, these people are themselves at 
pains to explain to us. Aldous Huxley proceeds on the basis of 
his view of human nature to pour scorn on all human effort at 
betterment, to sneer at education as mere stupidity and des¬ 
truction, at politics as silliness and murder. The whole game is 
perfectly clear. Man is too wicked to make things better, so we 
can only leave things as they are, and having reached that con¬ 
clusion the rich heave a profound sigh of relief' and make their 
way to the Savoy Grill. 

Now this is not so much ‘the defeat of Modern Man’ as the 
betrayal of modern man. Here are the preachers once again 
busy undermining the people’s front, and we know in whose 
interests. It is as a doctrine, of course, completely untrue, as any 
competent psychologist or anthropologist will tell you. It is 
also contradicted by common sense. As Haldane says, ‘If it 
were true, we should see strong men shouldering women and 
children out of the way in bus queues, murders would be as 
common in the streets of London as in Wild West films.’ 

In point of fact, man is an incurably social animal, and in 
normal conditions behaves as socially and co-operatively as any 
other social animal. But, of course, some forms of society create 
inhuman conditions and anti-social relationships. Treat a man 
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like a dog and he bites. Skin an eel alive, and it wriggles, 
but not from original sin! If such conditions and relationships 
are riveted upon us, because they arc profitable to the people 
who buy Aldous Huxley’s books and pay Mr. Davies handsome 
fees to broadcast, it will be necessary to remove such people 
from their present dominant position. Society today is a black 
market society in a wider sense than the exact meaning of the 
phrase. In such a society we are all tempted to misbehave, 
because it is the quickest way to a decent income. Remove the 
black marketeers and establish an economy which offers a 
genuine chance of earning an honest living to all who are pre¬ 
pared to work and to no one else, and the behaviour of everyone 
improves. They improve because the black marketeers are in 
prison. But this is not, I believe, the way the Reverend D. R. 
Davies proposes to improve human nature. 

Among those Absolute Values which we were considering 
earlier was the sacredness of human personality, which socialists 
are supposed to disregard. Now consider: here is a society in 
which wickedness, according to these people who despair of 
human nature, is rampant. The ordinary man has to put up 
with what is coming to him in this society, in which the only law 
is that of the jungle. Nothing can be done to alter it but preach 
sermons to the wicked. The Goerings and their like must not be 
interfered with; that would be a violation of the sacredness of 
human personality. They must only be preached to. Nothing 
could suit the gangsters of our time better. It is a most admirable 
doctrine! Thank you, Mr. Davies. But what about the sacred 
personalities of their victims? We thus reach the paradoxical 
situation in which the people who say they believe in the sacred¬ 
ness of human personality throw the individual to the wolves, 
accepting as incurable the innate wickedness of humanity— 
wolves will be wolves. 

The truth is perfectly simple. The fulfilment of liberty, free¬ 
dom and democracy can only be through the extirpation of 
that which denies it. The social order which makes human living 
possible, is an order and not a jungle. Conformity to the re¬ 
quirements of social living, pursuit of the common good does 
not cramp individuality; it alone makes it possible. 

It is not social planning that destroys human personality. As 
Bernal says, Tt was the thoughtless and blind pursuit of profit 
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that led to the mechanical horrors of the industrial revolution; 
not trying to run the world in a sensible conscious way/ The 
common good we seek is not the good of the State, on the altar 
of which the individual is sacrificed. The common good flows 
back and is distributed among the individuals which make up 
society. 

This so-called ‘respect for human personality’ is really 
nothing of the kind. It is on the one hand respect for the right 
of the gangster not to be interfered with in his anti-social 
activities, and on the other a ‘won’t-play’ altitude on the part 
of those who won’t join a trade union because it interferes with 
their personal freedom. On the same grounds no one would 
join an orchestra or a football club, or, I suppose, even take a 
hand at whist. Here is the kind of egoist who contracts out of all 
those social responsibilities by which people attain the common 
good, and by which alone you can do so many useful and 
profitable things that you cannot do by yourself. This is not 
sanity. This is not respect for personality. This is a ‘Robinson 
Crusoe’ philosophy that goes back behind the emergence of 
humanity to some anthropoid existence in treetop isolation; 
but it is a doctrine that sounds exalted and Christian while it 
does its dangerous work in preventing emancipation. 

Let us clinch the whole matter. In this ideological war we see 
a last-ditch defence of threatened and undermined institutions 
and interests. In that war many writers and preachers are play¬ 
ing once more a disgraceful part. I am going to call it the 
philosophy of betrayal, the treason of the intellectuals. We have 
seen at Munich the treason of the politicians, wc have seen the 
treason of the great industrialists and monopolists who in so 
many countries sold out to fascism. Now we witness another 
betrayal, that of the writer, who uses his talents and his pen to 
take up the work of Goebbels and the Nazi philosophers where 
they left off. This work is being done today by writers, broad¬ 
casters, lecturers and parsons. They profess to offer us a diag¬ 
nosis of our spiritual sickness, but ‘they are not the doctors, 
they are the disease’, and would that they knew it. 

But over against these false philosophies is a true one resting 
its faith on reason and science, acknowledging and welcoming 
the plain objective fact that society is not a static mechanism, 
but a vital, self-evolving thing, moving from the unconscious 
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to the conscious, from the impersonal to the personal, from 
necessity to freedom; knowing, too, that man is not a beast from 
the jungle but a being made for fellowship and growing towards 
the conscious control of nature and society to accomplish his 
human ends. 

Marxism finds the meaning of life not in ‘another world or 
order of life’ nor even in some Utopia in this one, but in the 
potentiality of the very world we live in, and in the powers of 
man to unfold that potentiality. 

‘For years to come’, said A. J. Cummings in the Mews 
Chronicle^ ‘a stern vigilance will be needed to seek out and 
counteract the dark forces of evil which have been temporarily 
overcome in the terrible war. Even in our own country they 
survive. They are beginning to creep out from beneath the 
stones. We cannot afford to avert our gaze from the disagreeable 
evidence.’ It is the Marxist analysis of such dark forces that 
gives us both understanding of the present and hope for the 
future. 

In contrast to the pessimism and defeatism and confusion 
of these philosophers of betrayal, whose influence I have 
examined, let us turn to Karl Marx. In the words of George 
Bernard Shaw: ‘He never condescends to cast a glance of useless 
longing at the past, his cry to the present is always, “Pass by, 
we arc working for the future”. Nor is the future at all myster¬ 
ious, uncertain or dreadful to him. There is not a word of fear, 
nor appeal to chance, nor to Providence, nor vain remonstrance 
with nature, nor any other familiar signs of the giddiness which 
seizes men when they climb to heights which command a view 
of the past, present and future of human society. Marx keeps 
his head like a god. He has discovered the law of social develop¬ 
ment, and knows what must come. The thread of history is in 
his hands.’ 


M.O.M.—L 
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VII 

MARXIST HUMANISM 


[A lecture delivered to an Architectural Society and subse¬ 
quently at Morlcy College in 1956.] 

I 

S ocialism today as a Marxist sees it has become on the one 
hand a matter of professional politics and carefully calcu¬ 
lated expediencies, and on the other a science of society the 
law of which is the class struggle. If socialism is more than this, 
we are ashamed to say so for fear of being thought utopian, or 
sentimental, or tainted with idealism, for fear of the reproach 
that our faith does more credit to our hearts than to our heads. 

But there are socialists even today who would not be socialists 
at all were it not for quite other considerations. They arc social¬ 
ists because they are dreamers as well as economists, and ideal¬ 
ists as well as politicians, because they are stirred by pity and 
indignation, because they believe injustice and equality, because 
they are humanists. 

It is not sufficiently understood that Marx’s own thinking 
was basically humanist. He recognized the w'orth of the indi¬ 
vidual personality, he blazed with indignation at social in¬ 
justice, there was prophetic fire in his passion for righteousness. 

A recent review of the Selected Writings of Marx reminds us 
that he was a romantic, ‘If we look at him like this we at once 
move into a world of passion and generosity, anger, wit, and 
philosophical power combined with penetrating insight into 
the human condition under industrialism.’^ At the heart of 

^ D. G. Macrae, ‘The Romanticism of Karl Marx’, in The Literary Guide, July 
» 956 - 
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Marx’s thinking about society was ‘the idea that the structure 
of civilized society itself alienates each individual from his or 
her rightful inheritance, not merely of justice and freedom, but 
of joy and contentment. Social relations, to use an enormous 
theological phrase, divorce man from himself.’^ 

That is not to say that Marx was no more than a romantic. 
In fact no one more than he showed the utter emptiness of 
mere dreaming. But anyone who ignores the undying fire in the 
heart of Marx, the passionate indignation and the pity of his 
great heart, is no Marxist at all. 

II 

The basic ideal of communism is the emancipation of man, is 
to guarantee to men the completely unrestricted development 
and exercise of their physical and mental faculties, is to restore 
to man the humanity stripped from him when he falls into the 
class of the exploited. But Marx seldom speaks in these terms 
except in his early writings. He never wore his heart on his 
sleeve. He knew better than anyone that there was hardly a 
single precept of the great moral preachers of the past that did 
not stand out as inept and inapplicable. He had no intention of 
making it his task 

‘To show what everybody might 
Become by simply doing right.’ 

The humanism of Marx does not rely on exhortation, it is in 
fact a scientific humanism that seeks for the historical occasion 
and the necessary conditions which make the ethical ideal for 
the first time feasible, and the socialist programme not only 
desirable but necessary. 

The problem is ‘to organize the actual world in such a 
manner that man experiences in it the truly human, becomes 
accustomed to experience himself as a man, to assert his true 
individuality’.* It entails a new activization of essential human 
power and ‘a new enrichment of human nature’. The goal is 
man’s return to his ‘universal nature in a universal manner, 
that is as a total human being’.* 

* D. G. Macrae, ‘The Romanticism of Karl Marx’, in The Literary Guide, July 

^956. 

* Mai-x, The Holy Family, * 
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Maritain, the Catholic humanist, has appreciated the ethical 
significance of the Marxist analysis. 

‘Marx had a profound intuition, an intuition which is to my 
eyes the great lightning flash of truth which traverses all his 
work, on the condition of heteronomy and loss of freedom 
produced in the capitalist world by wage slavery, and of 
the dehumanization with which the possessing classes and the 
proletariat alike are thereby simultaneously stricken.’^ Behind 
the whole philosophy of Marxism then is passionate opposition 
to all relations, all conditions in which man is a humiliated, 
enslaved, despised creature. That is why Marxism is a 
humanism. 


Ill 

But what docs it mean when wc say that Marxism is a 
scientific^ a philosophical humanism, and that it is this that 
redeems it from mere ethical vapouring? That can only be 
understood if wc consider the philosophical roots of Marxism. 
These are to be found not only in Hegel, but in the German 
Romantic Movement which culminated in the writings of 
Fichte and Schelling. This movement was a violent reaction 
from the rationalist materialism of the eighteenth century which 
seemed to drain the world of feeling, of beauty, of moral 
significance. The romantics saw nature as a living organism of 
which men are a part, an organism whose energy thrills 
throughout their being because they are connected with it 
directly through all their emotions and instincts. This move¬ 
ment ‘foreshadows those later philosophies which defined reality 
as essentially active, energetic, which seek a single source of 
nature and of man, which recognize the interpenetration of 
subject and object, mind and matter—the dialectical idealism 
of Hegel, and the dialectical materialism of Marx’.- This is 
humanism and in its development it is closely associated with 
the new scientific understanding of nature and the growing 
power to control it. Insofar as nature, comprehended in rational 
systems of thought formulated by man, is understood and con¬ 
trollable, it begins to embody human purposes and ideas. The 

^ Quoted by Slowchowcr in No Voice is Wholly Lost. 

* Pascal, The German Sturm und Drang. 
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loom and the wheel, the ship and the plough, the tilled field 
and the cathedral are visible embodiments of mind. Man is 
putting himself into external things. Mind penetrates nature 
in the union of man and his environment in scientific, technical 
and economic achievement. But nature is also penetrating 
mind. As science develops our ideas of the world arc no longer 
subjective, fanciful, mythological but ordered after the pattern 
of the objective law-controlled world which they reflect. Put 
in the mystical form of those days it would appear that nature 
itself is attaining progressively to mind, realizing itself, becoming 
both rational and real in our scientific understanding. 

IV 

When we look at this process historically we see this human¬ 
izing of nature, this advance of man’s understanding and con¬ 
trol of the eternal world expressing itself in a series of cultures 
and civilizations. It was the genius of Marxism to sec in these 
cultures stages in the mastery of environment by means of a 
succession of tools and techniques, from the stone axe to the 
steam-engine. Accompanying each special technique is the 
appropriate form of social organization. Nothing is so in¬ 
fluential in moulding human character and human culture as 
the way in which men labour together in the business of life. 
Human nature is not a constant thing, of which society is the 
expression. Human nature changes whenever man changes his 
social organization. And the social organization changes to 
suit each new technique. Man by changing his tools, by 
changing his environment and by changing his social system, 
changes himself. Thus man is not made by forces external to 
himself, natural, mechanical or economic; man makes himself, 

Marx saw this development as a spiral ascent, returning to 
its starting-point, but at a higher level. We commence and we 
finish with a free co-operative association; but the primitive 
type is based on scarcity, while the return to freedom is based 
on the potentiality of plenty. What happens in between is the 
necessary but tragic course of human history. 

To this theory of social development Marx adds another con¬ 
ception. Man’s condition in the palaeolithic food-gathering 
stage was one of co-operation in a form of primitive communism. 
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But with the discovery of agriculture and later of metals 
and the consequent appearance of a surplus over and above 
a bare subsistence, man began to exploit his fellows, and 
slavery began. So that the first real advance in the direction of 
humanizing nature and increasing productivity is also a de¬ 
humanizing of social relations. Nevertheless the emergence of a 
privileged class was also the emergence of organizers and ad¬ 
ministrators and this was itself a great advance making for 
economic progress. Marx went on to show—and his hypo¬ 
thetical sketch of social evolution refers of course only to the 
Graeco-Roman and European world—that the system of 
slavery was replaced by that of feudalism, and that in turn by 
capitalism, each system being appropriate to a certain tech¬ 
nique, and each system constituting a different form of ex¬ 
ploitation with a different social class holding the position of 
privilege, administration and power. 

These successive social patterns might be described as differ¬ 
ent forms of property. At first it means slavery or the entire 
right of one man over another. Individuals owned slaves, dis¬ 
posed of them, forced them to labour, gave them away as 
presents, sold them or left them to their heirs. Then came the 
change to serfdom, which meant a more complex relation. The 
right over the serf’s labour still existed, but the serf could not be 
disposed of so easily. He had a little more power over himself. 
Under capitalism the clement of serv^itude has not disappeared 
though it is masked by the apparent ‘freedom’ of the worker 
to sell his labour. But as he no longer owns the instruments of 
production, a minority of privileged individuals are in the posi¬ 
tion of being able to dispose of the work, the strength and the 
health of the working classes and to levy on them a perpetual 
tribute. As one type of exploitation is followed by another, to 
suit the new requirements of economic organization, produc¬ 
tion also increases step by step. Unfortunately this is not neces¬ 
sarily accompanied by a growth in human freedom, and when 
we arrive at the transition to an impersonal economic system 
based on the mechanical laws of the market, of supply and 
demand, man is finally reduced to a cipher, to a mere pro¬ 
ductive unit. 

Marxism notes another feature of this progressive develop¬ 
ment. The successive ruling classes, Marx believes, do not 
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follow one another by a process of peaceful change. There is 
always conflict, the former rulers being ousted by a new ex¬ 
ploiting class which has grown up in connection with a new 
type of production. So feudal lords do not become industrialists; 
they arc defeated and replaced by industrialists, even though 
in some countries they may patch up the quarrel and return 
as associates or junior partners of the new ruling class. 

V 

It follows that an advance to a more successful mastery of 
nature, to greater productivity (and therefore to a greater 
humanization of nature), is not a smooth progression but is 
through class struggles, the last exploiting class to seize power 
being the capitalist bourgeoisie. Marxists do not advocate class 
struggle; they recognize its existence. They do not wish it 
to continue; their aim is to bring it to an end. But this is only 
possible by a return to social and economic co-operation and 
the end of exploitation. Marx believed that the full develop¬ 
ment of capitalism made this possible for the first time in history. 

Marx sees the next step in social evolution as the overthrow 
of the capitalist class by the proletariat because productivity is 
hampered rather than fostered by the capitalist system in its 
final stage and the only way of further expanding production 
is by introducing a system of planned production for con¬ 
sumption. But this requires the end of private ownership which 
inevitably interferes with social planning. Thus at the end of this 
sequence of events exploitation is eliminated and we return to 
the communism from which we started, but this time based not 
on a subsistence economy but on an economy of plenty. This 
phase is itself the outcome of the last form of class struggle, that 
between the working class and its allies on the one hand and 
the capitalist class on the other, a struggle which may well 
continue for a century but will in the long run end in the re¬ 
covery of a genuinely human form of society. 

VI 

This is the bare skeleton of the developing social system; 
what gives it flesh and blood, reality and colour, is the richness 
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and complexity of the human insUtutions which arise in each 
historical epoch; the political and legal systems, the moralities, 
the patterns of family and social life, the art, the dress, the 
music, the buildings. 

Plekhanov has well described the rise and fall of these social 
orders: ‘Everything finite cancels itself, passing into its opposite. 
This must be applied to social institutions. Every social institu¬ 
tion is in the first place a form of development of productive 
forces. This, so to speak, is the best time of its life. It grows 
strong, develops and reaches its height. Everyone regards it as 
natural, obvious, right, even sacred. But gradually old age 
comes on, decline sets in. People begin to notice that not every¬ 
thing about this institution is as splendid as once they thought. 
They begin to struggle against it; now it seems unnatural, not 
sacred but evil, and finally they destroy it. 

‘This takes place because the productive forces of society 
are no longer what they once were; it takes place because they 
have already made a fresh step forward, just because in the 
heyday of the system it was so suited to those forces that it 
stimulated their advance. But this advance has already com¬ 
pelled new methods of organization, changes in the mutual 
relations of people. Now the external framework of society is 
wholly inappropriate to the new forces and the new forms of 
organization, and it has to be entirely recast. Then once again 
the forces of production develop appropriate social forms.’^ 

At this point we reach for the first time in human history 
such a command of natural forces that the end of scarcity is in 
sight and abundance is at least a possibility. At every previous 
stage it could be said with some truth that discipline, restraint 
and control by a minority endued w^ith power and authority 
were necessary, even though such a class enjoyed privileges 
and ruthlessly exploited the great mass of people. In fact the 
gradual conquest of scarcity was inextricably bound up with 
and shaped by the interest of each successive ruling class. 

And yet this very process creates the conditions necessary 
for the possibility of a non-repressive civilization. In these 
circumstances the eternal revolt of the masses takes on a new 
complexion, especially when the perpetuation of class domina¬ 
tion in the later stages of capitalism is seen to restrict the 

* Plekhanov, /ft Deftmt nf Materialism. 
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development of productivity. The recurrent movement of re¬ 
bellion now tiikes on a more serious form, since it is no longer 
doomed to defeat as previously, when the iron control of a 
minority compelling restriction of demand and deprivation of 
freedom, was still inevitable. The counter-revolution is now a 
defence of the existing order against a world which could be 
free. If this freedom were attained wc should no longer have the 
antithesis of a developing humanism accompanied by an anti¬ 
humanism, endless human exploitation, but a complete human¬ 
ism—a domination of nature by society, while society itself in 
its form of organization replaces exploitation by a classless 
.system of human relations. 


VII 

That is the prospect before us, but meanwhile the capitalist 
phase continues to impose on men a peculiarly mechanical and 
inhuman system of society and one fraught w'ith peril. 

In its early stages man is not only reduced to a piece of 
mechanism far more completely than even under slavery, but 
is actually impoverished and afflicted with long periods of un¬ 
employment and war. In its later stages social conditions may 
improve, at any rate in the West,^ but this is no measure of the 
actual emancipation of the workers. Not only is there the 
permanent threat of further war and of capitalist collapse but 
labour remains an inhuman, mechanical thing, and its organiza¬ 
tion is controlled by purely commercial and economic con¬ 
siderations. It is possible for wage slaves to be happy and well 
fed and temporarily secure, and yet more dehumanized and 
dominated than ever before in human history. For repression 
today is exercised over the human consciousness by press and 
propaganda, by the promotion of thoughtless leisure activities, 
and by an anti-intellectual ideology. Education and entertain¬ 
ment blunt the consciousness of exploitation. Men enjoy 
spurious liberties instead of real ones and the iron hand is con¬ 
cealed beneath an apparatus of business necessity, bureaucracy, 

^ The revolutionary proletariat of our times is to be found mainly in the colonies, 
now seething with unrest. The colonial revolt against imperialism which is spread¬ 
ing to all economically backward countries which have been developed by Western 
capitalism is the gravest threat which that system has had to face. Its economic 
consequences could prove disastrous. 
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anonymity and the mechanical functioning of the apparatus of 
social organization. 

It is because they saw so clearly that under modern industrial¬ 
ism man had sunk to the very depths, deprived of all that gives 
him dignity and worth, that the prophetic condemnation of 
Ruskin and Carlyle is so significant. The passage of time and 
the coming of the welfare state have damped this protest, but 
the sensitive conscience in play and novel and poem again and 
again confronts us with a picture of ourselves which is pro¬ 
foundly disturbing. This is the eternal protest of humanism, 
whether expressed in prophetic denunciation, searching of the 
conscience, or summons to revolt. 

Marxism accepts this ethical protest, with full recognition of 
its moral significance, but it goes beneath it to show the real 
meaning of the capitalist assault on humanity and above all to 
show how man may be delivered. Ruskin and Carlyle can only 
preach, but preaching as Marx saw is only ‘so much worthless 
earnestness’. Marxism goes on to find even in the disinherited 
the force to change the world and in the culmination of mono¬ 
poly capitalism the emergence of the conditions for an inevitable 
transition to socialism. 


VIII 

Marxism is the highest development of humanism, it is the 
form in which the age-long contradiction between human 
advance and human subjection is resolved; it is the last rebellion 
of the oppressed, and the only one in which success is possible. 
It takes its origin from the rebellion of man against inhuman 
conditions and its single aim is the recovery of man’s lost 
humanity. This is the very essence of humanism, and Marxism 
is humanism in its contemporary form. This has been so little 
realized, even within the Marxist camp, that the Marxist 
analysis of the human situation requires some further elucidation. 

The loss of humanity by man is described by Hegel as aliena¬ 
tion and since the term is much used by Marx we ought to 
understand it. For Hegel it was part of his great theory of the 
embodiment of idea in matter; this is a process of self-estrange¬ 
ment or self-limitation in which mind appears in a form alien 
to its true nature. Nature is thus thought of as the otherness of 
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mind; that in which Idea has buried itself, limited itself. What 
is found in nature is also found in man himself; his true essence 
is not yet fully revealed or achieved, he falls short of his possi¬ 
bilities. Hegel secs this not only in the whole history of man, but, 
in his own time, in the position which man occupies in the 
economic system—where the individual is subordinated to the 
requirements of the division of labour. 

Even more important than the mere part of a complex pro¬ 
cess which the labourer is limited to, is the still wider division 
between himself as a wage labourer and the employer as owner 
and administrator. Hegel, long before the time of Marx, sees 
the employed individual as completely subordinate to a mech¬ 
anical system, to economic law, to the blind necessities of 
finance and the market. He describes industrial society as ‘a 
vast system of mutual interdependence, a moving life of the dead. 
This system moves hither and yon in a blind elementary way, 
and like a wild animal calls for strong permanent control and 
curbing.’^ 


IX 

Forty years later (1845) Marx takes up the same theme, 
using the same terms ‘alienation’ and ‘estrangement’. 

‘The social power, i.e. the multiplied productive force, which 
arises through the co-operation of different individuals as it is 
determined w^ithin the division of labour appears to these 
individuals, since their co-operation is not voluntary, not as 
their own united power but as an alien force existing outside 
them, and of the origin and end of which they arc ignorant 
and which they cannot control.’- 

What is happening is something like this, if we put it in 
Hegelian terms: The product of man’s toil becomes man 
exteriorized, it is part of him, it contains something of him; 
but the product of his labour seems to be his master, becomes 
an alien power opposed to him, which enslaves him instead of 
being controlled by him; even the instruments of labour, which 
he has constructed and which embody his thought, and pur¬ 
pose, and labour, confront him as a mere mechanism that 
dominates him and pumps him dry of his living labour power. 

' Hcgcl, Jensener Realphilosophie, i, p. 237. * Marx, The German Ideology, p. 2^. 
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The same dehumanization of man is seen in the purchase of 
men’s labour, for we purchase the man with his labour and he 
becomes a mere tool or instrument for our ends, a commodity, 
a thing. Thus human individuality becomes a commercial 
object and man is estranged from man, even as he is alienated 
from himself. 

All economic and commercial relations are thus trans¬ 
formed from personal relationships into the impersonal opera¬ 
tions of the market. The only human bond in commerce is the 
exchange value which equates commodities that fetch the same 
price. 

Marx eloquently described the situation in which all values 
are thus alienated, for anything can be bought and sold for 
money—love, courage, intellect, beauty—all have their market 
price. But the mere possession of objects, of money, does not 
fulfil our being, or reunite what is lost to the soul which lost it. 
A world based on property denies the fulfilment of man's being 
both in the rich and in the poor. It is only the restoration of 
social aims, of mutual aid, of human purpose in the economic 
system, which heals the breach, not merely grasping wealth for 
ourselves even if we arc poor and need it. Man recovers himself 
only in a higher form of human society, in which society is not 
an abstraction over against the individual, but his fulfilment. 
Man must find in his relation to others the realization of his 
true self. 


X 

We do not go back, but forward to find this. We do not 
abandon the division of labour, economic organization. Wc 
make society really human by organizing work co-operatively 
for human ends. Thus wc return to the human condition 
which we once lost, but at a higher level. Man is thus liberated 
in all spheres—industry, law, family, science and art. All affirm 
man’s nature instead of denying it. Thus the humanization of 
nature which has been going on through the centuries is com¬ 
pleted in the humanizing of industrial production, of all the 
instruments and institutions of the civilized world. 

The problem is ‘to organize the empirical world in such a 
manner that Man experiences in it the truly human, experi- 
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ences himself as man, achieves his true individuality’. Its goal 
is man’s return to his universal nature in a universal manner, 
that is as a total human being. ‘Society is the complete essential 
unity of man with nature, the completed naturalism of man and 
the completed humanism of nature.’^ 

It is often supposed that Marx like Hegel tends to subordinate 
the individual to the whole of which he is a mere part. This 
would indeed be anti-humanism, but nothing like it is found in 
anything that Marx wrote. On the contrary he says, ‘Above all 
one must avoid setting “society” up again as an abstraction 
opposed to the individual. The individual is the social entity. 
His life is therefore an expression and verification of social life.’ 
Man is ‘a distinct individual, and his very distinctiveness makes 
him an individuality, a real individual collective being’. ^ Marx 
also strives to arouse anti-materialistic motives, for instance 
willing sacrifice of personal comfort and possessions. The ulti¬ 
mate objectives of Marxism are indeed ideal values, with the 
scientific analysis of social development as the lever for their 
attainment. The proletariat, says Marx, ‘regards its independ¬ 
ence and sense of personal dignity as more essential than its 
daily bread’. 

Finally the future society ‘produces man in the whole richness 
of his nature, the rich and completely perceptive human being 
as its constant reality’. This society will ‘guarantee to men the 
completely unrestricted development and exercise of their 
physical and mental faculties’.® 

No doubt this exposition strikes us as somewhat abstract and 
obscure, and it loses much for us because the Hegelian termin¬ 
ology is obsolescent. Yet this is the origin and the secret of 
Marxism. Marx knew well enough the futility of mere philo¬ 
sophizing and proceeded to embody Iris philosophy in the con¬ 
crete analysis of one period of social history—the rise of 
capitalism. Yet within that enormous work of social history, 
economic theory and materialistic philosophy tlie theme is still 
the same—the emancipation of man, the last revolution. Never 
again after that early essay did Marx expound his philosophy 
apart from concrete embodiment in economic fact. The power 
of Marxism indeed lies in its concreteness. But the soul is there. 

^ Marx, The Holy Family. * Marx, Okonomhehe und Phil. MSS. 

• Sec Slowchowcr, J\fo Voice is Wholly Last. 
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XI 

Marx has an all important lesson for liumanists. Hitherto 
socialism as a humanitarian ideal had been preached to the 
world, indeed to the ruling classes, in the hope that shame for 
past wrongs and the sense of justice, pity for the poor and the 
vision of human brotherhood would somehow, somewhere, 
capture the hearts of the rich, the wise and the good, and they 
would proceed to inaugurate the socialist millennium. Fourier, 
the great French socialist, after proclaiming his perfect system of 
society, wailed in his apartment at noon every day for the last 
ten years of his life for the wealthy capitalist who should supply 
the means for the realization of his schemes.^ Marx inaugurated 
a new epoch in the struggle for socialism by showing that the 
development of capitalism itself was both preparing the ground 
and creating the conditions for socialism, that its growing 
contradictions were making socialism inevitable as the only 
means by which they could be resolved, that capitalism in 
bringing the proletariat into existence and subjecting it to 
exploitation had thereby created the one force constrained by 
its own growing peril to take the lead in eflecting the trans¬ 
formation of capitalism into socialism. 

‘Capitalism’, said Lenin, ‘has developed the productive 
forces to such an extent that humanity must either pass over 
to socialism, or for years, nay, decades, witness armed conflicts 
of the “great nations” for an artificial maintenance of capitalism 
by means of colonies, monopolies, privileges and all sorts of 
national oppression.’- 

The very problems raised by capitalism can only be resolved 
by the kind of planned society which has as its aim the maxi¬ 
mum production and widest distribution of' material goods, 
that is planned production for consumption, not planned 
capitalism for the maintenance of profits. Capitalists cannot be 
expected to legislate out of existence the system which supports 
their rights and privileges. But the workers’ interests as well as 
the interests of Society as a whole arc served by socialization, 
indeed it is only by ending private ownership that they can 
avoid unemployment, poverty and social collapse. The workers 
save themselves by changing society. If this achieved no more 

‘ Kirkup, History of Socialism^ p. 32. * Lenin, Socialism and War, 
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than the advantage of a class, it would be less than a full 
humanism, but what the difficulties which compel the workers 
to take action demand is nothing less than a classless society. 

‘All the preceding classes that got the upper hand sought 
to fortify their already acquired status by subjugating society 
at large to their conditions of appropriation. The proletariat 
cannot become masters of the productive forces of society, 
except by abolishing their own previous mode of appropriation, 
and thereby also every other previous mode of appropriation. 
They have nothing of their own to secure and fortify; their 
mission is to destroy all previous securities for, and all insur¬ 
ances of, individual property.’^ 


XII 

The necessary step fulfils the hopes of the reformers of all 
earlier ages. What has hitherto been an appeal to utopian 
idealism becomes the urgent demand of the economic situation. 
Instead of socialism being the philanthropic ideal of doing the 
poor good, it becomes the economic compulsion to end the 
wage system, because the wage and profit system is an increas¬ 
ing barrier to the exjiansion of production and the widest 
distribution of commodities, because its continuance threatens 
the very existence of society. Perhaps the crowning discovery 
of Marx was his exiilanation of the historic destiny of the 
working class as the creator of socialist society. Reformers before 
Marx could not conceive of the workers themselves acting as an 
independent social force. Many of them, too, dreamed of 
socialism without a struggle, arriving as the result of the spread 
of benevolence and enlightenment among the middle and 
upper classes. ‘They looked upon the proletariat as a sore and 
nothing else and watched with horror the spread of this sore 
with the grow'th of industry. ... In contrast to tliis universal 
terror of the grow th of the proletariat, Marx and Engels based 
all their hopes upon the continuous growth of the proletariat. 
The more proletarians, the greater their strength as a revolu¬ 
tionary class, the nearer and more possible would be socialism. 
The service rendered by Marx and Engels to the wwking class 

^ Communist Manifesto. 
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can be expressed as follows: they taught the working class to 
know itself, to be conscious of itself, and to put science in the 
place of dreams.’^ 

In all this it is not th(‘ dialectic that brings about the change 
but men, not merely the economic situation but the ideas which 
grasp its real significance and possibilities, not the blind thrust 
of impersonal forces but ideals, dedication, self-sacrifice and 
will power. Not however a will which pits itself against history 
or imposes its ideals on events, but a will which while wholly 
arising within the autonomous soul of man is yet an under¬ 
standing of a taking hold of, historical circumstances, a will 
conditioned by the realities of the situation but for that very 
reason mastering it. 


XIII 

If humanism is the steady penetration of nature by man, the 
subjugation of its forces to human purposes, the last and great¬ 
est victory of humanism, this is never more truly realized than 
in man’s escape from the blind economic and social forces 
which have hitherto had us in their grip because they were not 
understood. Engels says that ‘in making itself the master of all 
the means of production, in order to use them in accordance 
with a social plan, society puts an end to the former subjection 
of men to their own means of production’, replacing the anarchy 
of capitalist production by a socially planned regulation of 
production in accordance witli the needs both of society as a 
whole and of each individual. ‘And at this point man finally 
cuts himself off from the animal world, leaves the conditions of 
criminal existence behind him and enters conditions which are 
really human. The conditions of existence forming man’s en¬ 
vironment, which up to now have dominated man, at this point 
pass under the dominion and control of man, who now for the 
first time becomes the real conscious master of Nature, because 
and insofar as he has become master of his own social organiza¬ 
tion, ... It is only from this point that men with full conscious¬ 
ness will fashion their own history; it is only from this point 
that the social causes set in motion by man will have, pre¬ 
dominantly and in increasing measure, the effects willed by men. 

^ I^nin, on Frederick Engels (1895). 
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It is humanity s leap from the realm of necessity into the realm 
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XIV 

Nfarx never troubled to outline a socialist society which 
should embody his ideals. In that he was wise, for there can be 
an endless multiplicity of speculative utopias; but looking into 
the future he saw the necessity of a great transformation of 
human nature if it was ever to be fit to build a socialist 
commonwealth. 

‘Only through years of struggle’, said Marx in 1846, ‘can the 
class which overthrows cleanse itself of the mire of the old 
society and become fit to create a new society’. And again in 
1850 in his address to the Communist League he says, ‘You 
must pass through fifteen, twenty, perhaps fifty years of civil 
war not merely in order to change the system but also to change 
yourselves and to render yourselves fit for political rule.’ The 
fact that socialism is not built by men who are already re-made 
but are remaking themselves precisely by remaking society 
means that the human material which assumes this task so far 
from being ideal, ‘has been corrupted by hundreds of thousands 
of years of slavery, serfdom, capitalism, and the war of every 
man against his neighbour’.^ 

Lenin, nevertheless, believes that when there are no longer 
any classes, when the state has disappeared, and real freedom 
and democracy have arrived, then, and not before, man ‘freed 
from capitalist slavery, from the innumerable horrors, savagery, 
absurdities and infamies of capitalist exploitation will gradually 
become accustomed to the observation of the elementary rules, 
of social life, known for centuries, repeated for thousands of 
years in all sermons. They will become accustomed to their 
observance without force, without constraint, without subjec¬ 
tion, without the special apparatus for compulsion which is 
called the state.’® 

This process of education cannot be by anything else than 
persuasion. You cannot compel men to be virtuous. But per¬ 
suasion becomes feasible in a society in which interests are not 
opposed to one another by the very competitive nature of the 

^ Engels, Anti~Dufiring, p. 311. * Lenin, Collected WorAs, Vol. XXIII. 

* Lenin, State and Revolution, p. 92. 
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society itself, where it is genuinely possible to work for the 
common good and for oneself simultaneously. 

Such a society will not only make it possible to fulfil the 
older morality but will itself evolve new standards of co¬ 
operative living, and develop new responsibilities. For within 
an economic system admittedly based on private interest the 
range of social obligation is limited. Socialism cannot exist 
without voluntarily accepted social bonds of a higher order, 
without greater demands falling on everybody. 

Marx says, “In a higher phase of communist society, after 
the tyrannical subordination of individuals according to the 
distribution of labour and thereby also the distinction between 
manual and intellectual work, have disappeared, after labour 
has become not merely a means to live but is in itself the first 
necessity of living, after the powers of production have also 
increased and all the springs of co-operative wealth are gushing 
more freely together with the all-round development of the indi¬ 
vidual, then and then only can the narrow bourgeois horizon of 
rights be left far behind and society will inscribe on its banner: 
“From each according to his capacity, to each according to his 
need.” 


XV 

Socialism is in need of a recovery of its humanitarian ideal. 
Its initial impulse and dynamic were derived from that source, 
but today the official l.abour Movement would be embar¬ 
rassed by the enthusiasm of a Keir Hardie or a George Lans- 
bury, w^hile the Communist Party, deeply suspicious of any 
attempt to substitute emotionalism for scientific thinking and 
proud of its toughness and practicality, is far from the common 
picture of a band of romantic revolutionaries. Yet w-ithout the 
living soul of moral passion which lifts its follow'ers far above 
mere self-interest, socialism is a dead thing. 

The unique achievement of Marxism is surely that it eom- 
bines indissolubly the deeply felt yearning for human emancipa¬ 
tion and a scientific understanding of the means necessary to 
achieve it. 

It knows too that these means are not available at any time 

^ Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme, 30. 
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in history but only when a long evolutionary process has pre¬ 
pared them. ‘Ripeness is all.’ Put drily and concisely in Marx’s 
own words, ‘Mankind always takes up only such problems as 
it can solve; since, looking at the matter more closely, we will 
always find that the problem itself arises only when the material 
conditions for its solution already exist or are at least in the 
process of formation.’ 

The Marxist has thus to convince the disinherited, whether 
in the great industrial cities of the West or the fields and mines 
of colonial countries, that their very oppression could be the 
instrument of their emancipation, their entrance into an earthly 
paradise of material plenty and human justice. ‘Nor does the 
promise fail to condemn their oppressors to an inevitable and 
inglorious fate in the world in which for so long they have been 
lords and masters.’ 

To a socialist imbued with the humanitarian ideals of Marx¬ 
ism the inequality of wealth results in something worse than the 
physical deprivation of the workers. As Jaures, the great French 
Socialist, put it, ‘The domination of one class is an attempt to 
degrade humanity. Justice has come to signify that in every 
man, in every individual, humanity ought to be fully respected 
and exalted to its full stature.’ But it is useless to talk of this 
unless we are ready to alter the structure of society. ‘Now, 
true humanity can only exist where there is independence, 
active exercise of the will, free and joyous adaptation of the 
individual to the whole. Where men are dependent on the 
favour of others, where individual wills do not co-operate 
freely in the work of society, where the individual submits to 
the law of the whole under compulsion or by force of habit, 
and not from reason alone, there humanity is degraded and 
mutilated.’ 

The British socialist movement has its own traditions and 
Marxism was not in the main stream. But one of the founders 
of that movement inspired it with a humanism which drew its 
strength not only from his own generous spirit but also from the 
message of Karl Marx. To those ‘in whom vague discontent is 
stirring: who are oppressed by the life that surrounds them; 
confused and troubled by that oppression’, Morris brings both 
a challenge and a message of hope. ‘Surely’, he says, ‘these 
times are wonderful and fruitful of change, which as it wears 
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and gathers new life even in its wearing, will one day bring 
better things for the toiling days of men, who, with freer hearts 
and clearer eyes, will once more gain the sense of outward 
beauty and rejoice in it.’^ Let us therefore take courage and 
believe that we of this age, in spite of all its torment and dis¬ 
order, ‘can clear our eyes to the signs of the times, and we 
shall then see that the attainment of a good condition of life is 
being made possible for us, and that it is now our business 
to stretch out our hands to take it’.® 

^ W^illiam Morris, The Art of the People. 

® William Moi ris, I low We Live and How We Might Live. 
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VIII 

SARTRE AND SOCIETY 

[The substance of two lectures delivered to the Personalist 
Group at the Conway Hall in 1956.] 


I 


E xistentialism is the easiest of philosophies on which to 
pour derision. It is capable of extravagant statements: 
‘The whole of existence is poisoned in my sight.’ 

‘Man as a being within the world is his own nothingness, and 
through him nothingness comes into the w'orld.’ 

‘Every existent is born, lives and dies without cause and with¬ 
out reason.’ 

‘We were never more free than under the German occupa¬ 
tion.’ 


‘Face destruction, and you will get the thrill of your life.’ 

And finally this from Camus: ‘There is only one philosophic 
problem which is truly serious, and that is suicide.’ 

Surely this is merely a document of the day showing how a 
declining class feels and thinks and not a philosophical dis¬ 
closure of ultimate Truth! Men who have no prospects them¬ 
selves find consolation in the doctrine that life in general has no 
prospects to offer. 

Because existentialism indeed reflects the pessimism of our 
western world, and then because this reflection has been 
popularized in well-written plays and novels, it has won a 
considerable measure of attention and has become a vogue. 
The shallow and the eccentric, the least responsible and the 
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most extreme have called themselves existentialists, and the cult 
has been propagated in cafes and night clubs, as well as in 
salons and lecture rooms. However, it would not be the first 
good philosophy to suffer that fate, and we must not judge 
existentialism by the silly people who run after it. Moreover the 
philosophy has been put before us not only in a literary form 
but as an argued philosophical doctrine with a very respectable 
academic ancestry, and a rational case must be answered 
rationally and not by imputing motives. 

Existentialism, in fact, goes back a hundred years to the 
reaction of Kierkegaard to the great metaphysical system of 
Hegel. It was at this point that men suddenly tired of systems, 
of complete explanations, of metaphysical speculation. There 
were and there could be no intellectual proofs of the existence 
of God or any other comprehensive hypothesis of that kind. 
There was only one road to faith, to believe without evidence, 
to choose to believe. 

Then there was Dostoievsky, whose novels reveal the spiritual 
condition of men who have ceased to believe, their will-power 
sapped by scepticism, by a lack of values and direction. Some 
of them tr)' to believe in the superman or man-God as a sub¬ 
stitute for religion. Tf God exists, all is His will and from His 
will I cannot escape. If not, it is all my will, and I am bound to 
show self-will. Because all will has become mine.’ Or again, Tf 
there is no God, everything is permitted.’ Nietzsche, too, in 
Thus Spake ^arathustra, bends all his imaginative power to make 
us realize the significance of the fact that God is dead. 

In fact it is just this full appreciation of the situation of 
modern man that these three powerful minds succeed in bring¬ 
ing home to us. Many earlier philosophers had poured scorn on 
metaphysics and rejected the idea of God, but they all failed 
to put themselves into the picture of a Godless world. Our con¬ 
temporary logical positivists arc like them. There is no more 
therefore than a cool aridity about their emptiness of faith. 
Most sceptics have supposed that it was possible to abandon 
religion but cling to conventional morality. Dostoievsky and 
Nietzsche know that it is not. 

Among these thoroughly radical sceptics we must add 
another and very different figure—Marx. He has all their full 
realization of the significance of atheism, but so far from 
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collapsing into hysterical despair he proceeds to advance a new 
and very positive faith. Is it perhaps the only burning faith 
outside Christianity? It is certainly no tepid moral substitute 
for religion, no too easily achieved materialistic optimism. 

Pragmatism faces the same situation but finds an easy way 
out by substituting the will to believe for belief. But, as Santa¬ 
yana said, the pragmatist does not really believe, ‘he merely 
believes that he has the right to believe that he might be right 
if he believed*. 

Bertrand Russell trembles on the brink for a moment, but 
finally in a Kierkegaardian act of faith he affirms his belief in 
the Victorian ethical code in the teeth of a universe which is 
hostile to it. 

It is the existentialist tradition through Heidegger to Sartre 
which has resolutely and courageously examined the whole 
contemporary structure of belief in the face of the complete 
rejection of theism, of a divine or any other purpose behind 
life, and of a transcendental, authoritative ethical code. Their 
motto might well be, ‘If all is bad, it is good to know the 
worst.* 


II 

It is no answer to this rather grim realism to oppose it with a 
cheerful uncomprehending philistinism. The full import of its 
scepticism has got to be faced. For many this is almost impos¬ 
sible, but for the resolute whatever faith there is to be won lies 
‘on the other side of despair’ and cannot be achieved at all 
without anguish and travail. But somehow it must be achieved, 
for ‘to sec the meaning of life dissipated, to see our reason for 
existing disappear, is unbearable. One cannot live without 
meaning.* 

Existentialism is to be understood not as a moody scepticism, 
but as a courageous effort to secure such a faith after ‘a full 
look at the worst*. It is belief that rises phoenix-like out of the 
consuming flames of ultimate doubt. 

And his faith grew in a hard ground 
Of doubt and reason and falsehood found, 

Where no faith else could grow. 
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Belief that grew of all beliefs 
One moment back was blown; 

And belief that stood on unbelief 
Stood up iron and alone. 

A significant feature of the existentialist position is the 
realization that w^hile the terror which swept over the souls of 
Kierkegaard and Dostoievsky was a personal experience, and 
they never thought of their experience as anything but some¬ 
thing that might happen to individuals, today this terror is 
creeping over a whole society, a whole world. 

This appears to many as the rich and bitter fruit of a culture 
in dissolution, the experience of a disillusioned generation in 
which negative experiences, frustration, loss and pain prevail. 
It is indeed something far more honest and searching than ‘all 
the easy speeches that comfort cruel men’, something that does 
confront us with an Either-Or, a final despair or a new faith 
altogether; and this choice, we may find, confronts not only the 
individual but society as a whole today. 

But first of all let us see what conclusions existentialism draw's 
from a complete realization of the death of God, that is to say 
of the absence of a purposeful origin for the world of men and a 
consciously intended goal. Two things follow' from this, firstly 
the complete arbitrariness of everything. There is no ascertain¬ 
able reason why things should be, or why they should be as wc 
find them and not otherwise. We are highly improbable! Brute 
fact merely is, it has no meaning and no value. There it is, solid, 
opaque and inert. This is the raw material which confronts us. 
This is ‘the absurd’, by which the existentialist means that 
which is without reason, arbitrary, contingent. Now this follows 
if you accept thoroughly the chance origin of this planet and 
animal life upon it, if you really reject a purposeful creation 
and do not reject it theologically only to smuggle it in again as 
the Life Force, or ‘something not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness’, or ‘some divine, far-off event to which the whole 
creation moves’. 

The second thing that follows concerns us as conscious beings. 
Here we are, ‘pitchforked’ into this meaningless, absurd, con¬ 
tingent world. We come from nothing, we go to nothing, and 
here for a moment we live and feel. Two things may happen to 
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us: we may remain a mere part of the external world, one of the 
crowd of things and people, determined by circumstances. If so, 
we are unauthentic creatures and we do not really exist as persons. 
Or we may take upon our shoulders the whole responsibility for 
creating our ideals, our values, our world. The circumstances 
we cannot help, but what we make of them is our affair. 


Ill 

But before we elaborate this point, which is central to the 
whole philosophy, let us note that the world takes on no signi¬ 
ficance for anyone except in so far as we select objects of 
importance and interest, choose what to do with them, get to 
work on our world and make something of it. Put more simply 
than Sartre himself would put it, we make our own world. The 
world of the scientist is the world of his owm subject, the world 
made through the centuries by other scientists and which he 
now enlarges and recreates; so too is the world of the artist, the 
engineer, the house-painter, the farmer and agricultural 
labourer. We see on the railway bookstalls a journal called ^The 
Pigeon Fanciers I'f'orW’—-precisely! and is your w'orld not just as 
much a personal, selective, chosen affair? And so everything 
that emerges into consciousness and becomes a recognizable 
object exists for us. Before we get at them, they still exist, but 
only in themselves^ formless and undeveloped. 

Now we begin to exist when we begin to make our world. 
I am the being by which there is being, the uprising of the 
consciousness that brings it about that there is a world. As we 
do so, we create values, goals; things are given significance; and 
every such choice simultaneously creates ourselves. Our pro¬ 
jects make the world—and us. What w^c do, what we select, 
what we decide, is valuable, becomes our essence. 

This means that man constantly passes beyond his present 
situation. He is never determined by heredity, circumstances, 
passion, history, God, destiny, fixed standards, ideals or prin¬ 
ciples. In so far as he allows himself to be moulded by these he is 
unauthentic, a mere object. It is always his responsibility and 
glory to react in his own way to every external pressure, to the 
human situation as he comes to find it. 

Man tries his best to dodge this responsibility. He pleads 
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that he cannot help himself, that he is determined, that he is a 
puppet manipulated by forces outside him, a creature of here¬ 
dity, or destiny; that he is the slave of his psychology or his 
complexes; that he must do his duty, or obey God, or follow 
some principle of right. All this is insincerity and an evasion of 
the ineluctable fact that there are no values but those we choose, 
that in every situation there is an alternative; that we cannot 
but choose, even if we choose not to choose and therefore 
choose acquiescence. 

And so we arc condemned to be free. 

The full realization of our responsibility, of our power of 
choice, of what wc can do with our choice, is almost intolerable. 
It gives rise in us to that anguish, or dread, which is the essential 
feeling of this existential age, as well as of the existentialist man. 

The existentialist sometimes puts his case thus: We have 
usually believed that essence precedes existence, that is to say 
that goals and ethical values existed prior to our discovery 
of them, and similarly that our personality was something given 
and from it flowed our choices and actions. This is not so; 
existence precedes essence and makes it. Ideals arc made by 
man choosing them, and characters, our essential selves, arc 
made by our choosing what to do, what to value and what to 
be. Essentialism is the philosophy to which existentialism is 
opposed.^ It is the belief that ideal patterns of real things, and 
especially of types of conduct, exist independently of and prior 
to their embodiment in the world of the concrete. We may with 
Plato locate these in a transcendental world or wc may with 
Aristotle treat them as the hidden principle or essence of a 
thing to the full realization of which it tends. The theory goes on 
to say that the mind is capable of laying hold on these eternal 
ideals. In the history of philosophy the opposing view was 
called nominalism; it held that general ideas and principles 
were derived from experience, in other words things came first 
and thoughts classifying them into groups and giving them 
names came afterwards. General ideas, moral ideals, prin¬ 
ciples arc not metaphysical realities. We must not treat terms 
as metaphysical substances, or confuse words with things. This 
controversy first broke out in the Middle Ages; then again 


^ Philosophers have given it the misleading name of‘realism’, hut Popper, wisely, 
prefers essentialism. 
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when the English empiricists Locke, Hume and Mill revived it 
in a new form; and now, once more, as existentialism: but never 
before has the full significance of the rejection of essentialism 
been brought out so clearly as by existentialism. This is what 
is meant when it is argued that we do not find a ready-made 
world, wc ourselves are creators of the world as it exists beyond 
the bare materia! of human labour and construction. Vico 
(a.d. 1700) used to speak of the interchangeability of what we 
make with what wc know. Croce, too, laboured to get rid of the 
idea of a parallel or transcendent world of final Truth to which 
wc approximate. This is to hypostatizc the subject of thought, 
abstracting it from its object. To believe that we arc constantly 
drawing nearer to a pre-existent ideal is an illusion, it would be 
merely making a duplicate of what is already there, a work 
without intrinsic worth. 


IV 

Now what existentialism does is to work these theories up 
into the mood, the psychological condition, of their vivid 
apprehension. This is to add a third dimension to philosophy 
which has seldom been done before. 

Thus man makes his world, society, his values and himself; 
he does not merely unfold a predetermined essence or copy an 
ideal pattern existing before he begins his work and authorita¬ 
tive for him. He forges his personality and everything else that 
is human out of the senseless circumstances in which he finds 
himself. There is nothing human or humane that is not solely 
man’s own creation. 

The expression of this in real life is found in our commitment 
to some project, some cause, some attitude or set of values. Wc 
must become engage if wc are to become authentic beings, if we 
arc to exist. 

This follows, because we cannot legitimately be apprehended 
by some historic force outside ourselves, nor can our destiny 
be decided by the unfolding of some inner potentiality of our 
own being. It must be our choice, and something that we not 
merely choose, but commit ourselves to, dedicate ourselves to. 
It is like jumping on a moving train. There is something 
irrevocable about it. 
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Freedom arises out of this situation, for if man were con¬ 
strained by destiny, the Will of God, a predetermined pattern 
or even his own essence, he would not be free. Now it is here 
that we meet the very core of existentialism, both in its strength 
and in its weakness. Sartre is extremely sensitive to any threat 
to human freedom. He will have nothing to do with any fixed 
system into which man has to fit, whether religious, political, 
ethical or philosophical. He will not accept ready-made values; 
he will not accept a perfect structure of society, a blue-print 
laid down in advance. He hates the thought of being for other 
people a mere object, existing merely for them and not for him¬ 
self. We are not even under the psychological control of our 
motives, for we choose our motives before they guide our lives. 
Sartre resents any and every restriction on liberty from outside. 

Philosophically this is expressed by saying that nothing pre¬ 
cedes man. Man is his own foundation, there is nothing to guide 
him. All this arises from the primary principle of existentialism, 
the non-existence of God, of Destiny, of Law. Because he is 
without God, he feels that he is perfectly free in his choice, his 
life, his work and his thought. When man is free, he is saying 
God is not. 

This is pushed to the limit in ethics, for this autonomy would 
seem to be that of a non-rational, egoistic will, uncertain and 
shadowy, bitter and ineffectual; and such arc many of his 
characters, their choice being often irrational and absurd. 
Above all, to achieve this creative moment the individual moves 
away from his fellows. Tt is on the lonely awareness of the 
individual and not on the individual in integration with his 
society that Sartre’s attention centres. In his world natural 
aw^areness is in inverse ratio to social integration; as soon as his 
characters begin to reflect, they detach themselves from their 
background.’^ 

Now this is the expression of a last ditch attachment to the 
value of the individual, expressed in philosophical terms. It is 
a desperate attempt to show man how he may become authentic. 
To live authentically one must find in oneself, and there alone, 
the motives of our resolve. Sartre, like Hegel and Feuerbach 
and Marx, is really facing the problem of self-estrangement, of 
alienation, the feeling that one is depersonalized, stripped of 

‘ Iris Murdoch, Sartre, p. 25. 
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one’s essential humanity, whether this is due to being used as 
a means to other’s ends, so much purchased labour power, 
as Marx thought, or to some fateful psychological happen¬ 
ing. Certainly this human condition has never been more 
penetratingly observed or imaginatively conceived. But the 
Marxist would be inclined not to attribute it to the human 
condition as such, but to the devitalization of a whole class, 
the feeling which comes over a sensitive soul when involved in a 
world threatened by annihilation. 

v 

Two things need to be said about this hunger for absolute 
freedom. Firstly, it was very largely historically conditioned. It 
arose naturally during the resistance movement. Here it had a 
quite definite meaning: freedom from German oppression. This 
might be secured either by the actual defeat of the Germans 
or by any attitude or reaction which negatived acquiescence. 
Presumably even acquiescence would be or could be a choice^ 
but, inconsistently, Sartre always speaks as though the auth¬ 
entic choice would be a refusal of acquiescence. So he says that 
we experience freedom in our power of resisting oppression. 
We always have the power of transforming a situation, however 
hopeless, into a situation of one’s own choice. But this is a wery 
limited, ascetic, stoical kind of freedom, the freedom of an 
immobilized, powerless group of men, helpless and mutilated, 
free—^but without hands; freedom in a condition of almost total 
passivity. But as a reaction against oppression, of every kind, 
we have here a perennial source of the yearning for freedom, 
one of its historic meanings. 

But secondly, it stands for a less defensible kind of freedom. 
Sartre’s reaction to human relations is a strained and abnormal 
one. ‘Hell is other people.’ The attitude of others to us makes 
of us objects, depersonalizes us, and is therefore necessarily one 
of antagonism. I am aware of the Other as possessing a freedom 
of his own which is foreign to mine, and particularly as being 
able to make me and my conduct an object in his world, to see 
me as I cannot see myself, to have a kind of knowledge of me, a 
view of me, which I can only possess, if at all, through him. 
This I feel as a continual threat to my freedom, so that the 
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Other is never brother or friend, but irreconcilable enemy. And 
as his looking me over makes me merely an object-for-him, so 
my looking at him makes him merely an object in my self- 
constituted world, an object-for-me. 

We arc therefore engaged in an endless struggle to escape 
destruction by destroying one another. Man finds the true 
nature of his being in contempt for society. Society is the crowd, 
the great anonymous; if it is not merely the scene of individual 
conflict. Never is society an integral part of our individual lives. 
The struggle for authentic being is therefore to be carried on 
against man, ‘Perish the world, so long as I may keep my 
personality free from the contagion of others.’ Thus self-realiza¬ 
tion for Sartre is that of the isolated individual, just as morality 
is the decision of the arbitrary and absolute will. 

All this seems to be rather closely bound up with the intense 
subjectivism implied in the view discussed earlier, that we make 
our own world along the line of our personal selection of 
aspects which interest us, personal choices and personal reac¬ 
tions. Man is wholly his own creation, and for him there is no 
other universe than that of human subjectivity. 

But surely this does not reflect the only experience man can 
have of other people. This necessary antagonism of interests 
was of course emphasized by the early Darwinists in their 
‘struggle for existence’ and has become the creed of the 
economic individualists. It is a case of man lor himself, the war 
of all against all, the philosophy of a period in which both 
individuals and societies arc in conflict with themselves. With 
this goes the conception of the absolute freedom of the isolated 
atom, a conception which is irrational, unscientific and a flat 
contradiction of the basic fact of human life—man’s essential 
sociality. 

A number of interesting social consequences follow from this 
attitude. It is a justification for refusing to take any part in the 
democratic process and its development; from it one concludes 
that nothing good can come of political, or indeed social 
activity. Collective responsibility is resisted, it forms an ideo¬ 
logical weapon against the whole struggle for social betterment. 
Existentialism, at any rate in its classical form, resists all 
collective social action. It shrinks from fellowship and from 
organized political action. The existentialist, says Sartre, can 
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have no confidence in his freely acting comrades. ‘As far as I 
have immediate personal knowledge of them, to count on the 
unity and will of the party is just like counting on the street car 
to come on time, and on the train not to jump the tracks. But 
I cannot count on men that I do not know, banking on human 
goodness or man’s interest in the common good, for it is a given 
datum that man is free, and there is no such thing as a human 
nature on which I can count.’^ 

It would appear that by his freedom man not only detaches 
himself from the crowd, but also from natural laws and from 
social and civil laws. ‘In short, he reveals himself by the fact 
that his break with the world is at the same time the assumption 
of a place above the world. It is a question of an outlook im¬ 
bued with aristocratism, of a human outlook characteristic of a 
declining civilization, whose cultural refinement is as great as 
its social impotence.’^ 

Yet one docs not have to be a socialist to acknowledge that 
man is essentially a social being, that his responsibility towards 
his existence must be social, for he does not confront even 
nature as a sort of Robinson Crusoe, Sartre has called his creed 
a humanism, but ‘true humanism integrates man in his natural 
and social milieu and conceives action as the concrete practical 
activity which enables man to transform this milieu by adapting 
it to human needs’.® It is true that each man must make him¬ 
self what he is to be, but is the world entirely private? Surely 
on some occasions it becomes genuinely social, as for instance 
in many co-operative eflbrts, from playing in a symphony 
orchestra to running with others almost any kind of co-opera¬ 
tive venture. The world becomes a world for us in collective 
effort, and life begins to have meaning to the extent that it is 
consciously linked in human relations with other lives. 

Surely, too, his conception of personal relationships is a 
distorted one. That there are such relations of endless struggle, 
each destroying the other, is true, but they are extreme cases 
of perversion. As Marjorie Grene says, the need to complete 
oneself in others is as fundamental as ultimate privacy. The 
richest human lives experience the sense of one’s completion in 

^ Sartre, Existentialism, Is It a Humanism? 

* Bobbie, The Philosophy of Decadentism. 

• Cornu, Bergsonism and Existentialism. 
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another through shared insights and aspirations.^ Only if there 
were no such mutuality, no such growth of two souls through the 
mutual enrichment of each other’s freedom, would the Sartrean 
dilemma be the last word. 

We have also grave fault to find with Sartre’s whole con¬ 
ception of freedom. Admittedly this is one of the most difficult 
questions with which modern thought is confronted, and one 
sympathizes wholly with Sartre’s desire to escape from deter¬ 
minism in any and every form; but is this only to be achieved 
in a completely motiveless freedom in ethics, independence of 
natural law, and entire detachment from the movements of 
history? 


VI 

Let us deal first of all with freedom in relation to natural 
law. It is often assumed that the antithesis here is between 
scientific determinism and some kind of free act which escapes 
from the net of natural law. As a rule this freedom is simply 
asserted because men know that they are in some sense free 
and not mere objects pushed and pulled by extraneous forces. 
But this is not only an irrational freedom, and a freedom not 
comprehended, but because of that, it is an ineffectual freedom, 
most likely in the event to deliver him who believes in it bound 
hand and foot to determinism. Because the real antithesis is 
not between natural law and complete freedom from natural 
law, but between determinism and knowledge, he who knows 
the laws of nature is able to escape determinism by making use 
of them. He who does not know them is helplessly tossed about by 
forces that he cannot control. There is no other freedom than that 
which comes from discovering and making use of natural law. 

The supposed freedom of the complete Sartrean individualist 
is really a case in point. He is determined to accept no external 
obligations, to contract out of the network of social relations. 
We thus get the atomic interaction of these self-determined units 
and logically this should mean the greatest freedom of the 
greatest number. Unfortunately there is a flaw in the logic— 
the fallacy of composition. What is true of each thing taken 
independently is not necessarily true of all of them taken 

* Marjorie Grcne, Dreadful Freedom. 
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together, and atomic individualism, strikingly in economics, 
gradually brings into existence its exact opposite. ‘This freedom 
of each man struggling for his free desires and his own j)rofit, so 
far from making us iVec has long delivered us over bound to 
chance. Blind fate in the shape of war, unemployment, slumps, 
despair and neurosis, attacks the “free” bourgeois and his 
“free” followers. ... So far from being free, he is whirled like 
a leaf on the gales of social change.’^ Thus may one kind of 
freedom generate a mass of unfreedom as the opposite pole to 
the freedom that is so highly prized. 

Closely connected with this conception of freedom is the 
understanding of how man can be a product of nature and yet 
free. Once again the mistake is to believe that if man is a pro¬ 
duct of nature he is and can be nothing more than what he 
evolved from. Now this reductionist philosophy, which has aptly 
been termed the philosophy of ‘nothing but’, is no part of 
Marxism. Marxism, in fact, emphatically repudiates it, I’hose 
who argue from it that man, if he is to have a mind, must 
receive his mind from outside the world of matter arc of course 
themselves conceiving matter in a thoroughly materialist way. 
It is their implicit materialism (in the narrowest and non- 
Marxian sense) that compels them to a false dualism. The 
Marxist, along with all other naturalistic philosophers, and I 
suppose all biologists and psychologists, secs matter as evolving 
from level to level. At one stage it is living, but not thinking; 
and at a later stage it both lives and thinks. Thought is not 
something added to matter from outside; it is a function of 
matter organized in brains. This is what Sartre finds it so very 
hard to understand; but surely this is just what gives to man his 
subjectivity, his power to conceive, to generalize, to plan and 
dream and control, his power to know himself and others. This 
thought is not a ‘product’ in some mechanical sense. It is simply 
knowledge based on sensation and the developed powers of the 
mind to generalize or modify behaviour on the basis of know¬ 
ledge. * 

* Caudwcll, Studies in a Dying Culture. 

• All this has been admirably worked out by Piaget {Judgment and Reasoning in the 
Childy etc. etc.) and a dozen others, among whom we might mention Woodworth 
{Experimental Psychology)^ Munn {Psychological Development), Allpert {Personality: A 
Psychological Interpretation), Maicr {Reasoning in Children), and Gate s Educational 
Psychology, a composite work. 

M.O.M.—N 
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We may conclude that between myself and freedom there is 
knowledge. Evasion of scientific knowledge is evasion of the 
path to freedom. Rejection of the causal sequence excludes not 
only all coherence, connection and mutual interaction, but also 
the power to control the external world. Because freedom 
springs from knowledge, we are dependent on others, on the 
heritage of science and technology. Freedom is not a gift from 
heaven, but a job begun by others in which we participate. 
Freedom is therefore not the negative thing that Sartre some¬ 
times seems to think, it is adherence, building, creative parti¬ 
cipation in the mastery of nature. 

Apply this to society and to history. Freedom uprooted from 
history is an illusion. Man makes history, but under conditions. 
There lies his freedom. If there is no scientific knowledge of 
society and of history, there are no effective techniques in 
politics. This, of course, leads to actual subjection, to the 
oppression of the existing system, just as ignorance of the cause 
of typhoid submits us to the blind action of natural causes. 
Sartre’s freedom, avoiding scientific knowledge, leaves us help¬ 
less in the face of the closing in of the world’s destructive forces, 
and fails to realize that these forces are the product of anarchic 
freedom and irresponsible individualism. 

VII 

I say that Sartre sometimes writes as if he took this position, 
just as he sometimes makes the moral choice completely arbit¬ 
rary; but at other times, and more recently, he seems to be 
saying something quite different, I hesitate to level the charge 
of inconsistency against so serious and competent a thinker as 
Sartre, and I am more inclined to find the cause of this con¬ 
tradiction in the logic of his own earlier position. For when this 
is relentlessly developed, as it is, and by Sartre himself, it 
begins, in true dialectical fashion, to turn into its opposite. 

In his important essay, Materialism and Revolution^ Sartre says 
that what man establishes in the course of his action is that ‘he 
goes beyond the present state of the material by a precise pro¬ 
ject of disposing of it in such and such a way, and that this 
project being identical with the government of means in view 
of ends, he, in fact, succeeds in disposing of it as he wished. If 
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he discovers the relation of cause to effect, it is not in submitting 
to it, but in the very act which goes beyond the present state 
but toward a certain end. . . . His liberty is indistinguishable 
from the utilization of causal series for an end which it itself 
sets.’ He continues, ‘Thus in work determinism does not reveal 
freedom in so far as it is an abstract law of nature, but in so far 
as a human project carves out and illuminates, in the midst of 
the infinite interaction of phenomena, a certain partial deter¬ 
minism.’^ This is a little obscure, but he is saying in his 
own way what Marxists say, surely a little more clearly, when 
they point out that ‘freedom does not consist in the dream of 
independence of natural laws, but in the knowledge of these 
laws and in the possibility this gives of systematically making 
them work towards definite ends.’® 

VIII 

And now let us sec how in his anxiety to establish genuine 
ethical freedom unconstrained by any pre-existent or absolute 
moral standards, once again he transcends his own subjectivity. 

As Sartre says, since we and we alone arc responsible for 
shaping the course of life, wc cannot but feel a tremendous 
burden of responsibility. Hence our anxiety. But what does 
anxiety signify? Are we not anxious to choose rightly? But if we 
ourselves are the sole creators of moral standards, why should 
we feel anxious? It would be more reasonable to suggest that we 
are conscious of some sort of criterion. And indeed Sartre soon 
comes to this. Moral choice, he says, is not caprice, because in 
every choice we involve humanity. We have to take responsi¬ 
bility for a concrete course of conduct. Wc must choose as 
we would wish eveiy man in that same situation to choose. 
We must choose as a representative man, for all men. This of 
course is the great maxim of that stern transcendental moralist 
Kant: ‘Act in conformity with that maxim only which thou 
canst will to be a universal law.’ 

And then note the sharp distinction between authentic man 
and unauthentic man, the former approved, the latter con¬ 
demned. Sartre wants everyone to be authentic; there is expUcit 

* Sartre, Materialism and Revolution. 

* Engeb, Anti-Didiring, p. 138. 
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condemnation for the many forms of self-deceit, of bad faith. 
Surely this implies a criterion of moral judgment, and not what 
he has been insisting on—the absolute independence of moral 
judgment in which ^no ideal has any prec€dence\ and ‘I am the 
foundation without a foundation’. In UEtre et Le Neant^ his 
most systematic work, Sartre goes so far as to say, ‘I have not 
and cannot have recourse to any value when I am confronted 
with the fact that it is I who maintain the values in being’. ^ 
Yet he is bristling with principles and values. 

Bertrand Russell puts himself in the same position. First he 
asserts that ‘since no way can be even imagined for deciding a 
difference as to values, the conclusion is forced upon us that the 
difference is one of tastes, not one as to any objective truth’, and 
again, ‘When wc assert that this or that has value, we are giving 
expression to our own emotion, not to a fact that would still be 
true if our personal feelings were different’. But he then proceeds 
to make a number of sweeping moral judgments, which arc 
obviously intended to be far more than a record of his personal 
emotions; in fact, they arc judgments of external moral values 
which arouse emotions and recognition in him, but have their 
origin and validity outside him and independently. He says 
that he was committed since the age of thirty-eight to such 
values as freedom, happiness, kindness and justice; he criticizes 
Aristotle for his disregard of ‘the more profound aspects of the 
moral life’; he writes with the conviction that his moral judg¬ 
ments arc superior to those of present day totalitarians; he 
prefers democracy with all its faults to socialism without 
democracy, and he tries to persuade us all of the ultimate 
rightness of this preference; he indicates the changed attitudes 
and values which men ought to accept in order to realize the 
ideals of peace and socialism. This does not look at all like 
his previously expressed view that there arc no ultimate 
values which can be known and invoked to judge human 
conduct. 

And so with Sartre: 

It is better to be authentic than unauthentic. 

We ought to make a responsible choice. 

Liberty is the greatest of all values. 

The human individual is an absolute value. 

* Sartre, VEtre et Le Niant, p. 515. 
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We must always respect the freedom of other people and help 
them to liberate themselves. 

He goes further: we are to seek always a world impregnated 
with more freedom; he abhors anyone who tries to justify 
human injustice or who abstains from condemning the sub¬ 
jection of man by man.^ 

He bitterly condemns Anti-Semitism. 

His friend and collaborator, Simone de Beauvoir, denies the 
equivalence of all values; the highest are those which serve the 
freedom of other people; and she asserts that Vhen a man 
deliberately sets about to debase man into a thing, he lets 
loose a scandal on earth which nothing can make amends for. 
This is the only sin against man there is, but once it has been 
brought to pass, no indulgence is allowable, and it is man’s 
business to punish it.’^ 

And finally here is Sartre again declaring that the freedom 
every man should claim for himself‘is, at its source, recognition 
of other liberties, and it demands to be recognized by them. 
Thus it places itself from the beginning on the plane of soli¬ 
darity V ^nd speaking of the Nazi atrocities in Paris during the 
occupation he says, ‘We understood that “evil”, fruit of a free 
and sovereign will, is, like “good”, absolute.’* 

So a good many ideals have precedence! 

IX 

We sec here something parallel to his struggle with deter¬ 
minism. He trios first of all to pose the antithesis of absolute 
freedom versus scientific determinism, but subsequently he 
sees that freedom is the use of scientific law to achieve human 
ends. The true antithesis is between freedom through know¬ 
ledge and determinism based on ignorance. Now on the moral 
issue he first poses the antithesis, again a false one, between 
moral freedom and an objective standard, but this proves un¬ 
workable, and the more he becomes involved in the struggles 
of the resistance movement and post-war political problems, 
the more docs he find that freedom implies a moral ideal, and 

^ Sartre, What is Literature?, p. 63. 

• Simone de Beauvoir, Les Temps Afodernes^ I, No. 5. 

* Sartre, Aiaterialism and Revolution. * Sartre, What is Literature? 
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that unfreedom is not its acceptance but its denial, and parti¬ 
cularly its social denial. The unfree man is the oppressed man— 
and also the oppressor who has not learned to respect the free¬ 
dom of others, and so Sartre is launched into a revolutionary 
policy, for there is no liberty for himself alone, but only for 
a whole class. 

The inconsistency and the error here is less important than 
the sincerity which finds its own way out, even though the 
incorrect formulations are not explicitly rejected. This has the 
drawback that many of his readers remain confused, or worse 
still, have not got beyond the negative formulations of VElre et 
Le Meant and the novels. The existentialists too often remain 
merely negative, irresponsible and decadent, while Sartre has 
left all that behind. His pilgrimage was not unnecessary. He 
poses a fundamental ethical question: Are we morally free if we 
submit to an authoritative moral standard which exists inde¬ 
pendently of human experience? Can we be free if we do not 
in some way make our human standards ourselves? And if we 
make our own standards, are they purely subjective, purely 
relative? The values that emerge in Sartre’s moral struggle arc 
indeed freely chosen and not imposed—he has not surrendered 
that important point; but they are genuinely universal and are 
not subjective. Once again he has escaped from his own 
dilemma by his own moral sincerity, and because he has been 
involved in social and political struggles, but he does not quite 
see how it has happened. 

Engagement in his novels often appears arbitrary and irrespon¬ 
sible, but when we sec participation in the resistance movement 
as an example of it, when wc see the later Sartre defending 
Russian writers in the World Cultural Congress because every 
man worth his salt must commit himself, must take sides, wc 
begin to see some sense in the conception. The basic question 
which he answers practically but never theoretically is. Can I 
find a reason for my cause, can I find a mctaphysic, a philo¬ 
sophy which lifts me beyond the present and beyond the chaos 
of events to some meaning, some purpose, to which I can give 
myself? Can I do that, and still be really free? Can I find a 
cause without becoming a mere puppet identifying myself with 
the inevitable process in which I play my part?^ Sartre wants 

^ See the essay in this volume on Historical Inevitability. 
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engagement^ but he will not have determinism, the surrender of 
the will to a pre-existent scheme of values, to a system, to the 
already settled goal. But in recent years the outlines of such a 
goal begin to emerge—a freedom for us all, freedom won by a 
class, freedom from exploitation as a means to other people’s 
ends. 


X 

Sartre’s criticism of Marxism therefore becomes more and 
more Marxist as it goes on. That he still feels, however, that he 
is in the opposite camp may be due to his own lack of famili¬ 
arity with Marxist theory, or perhaps to the impression that 
French Marxism has made on him. But it is difficult to believe 
that a Marxist movement containing such able theoreticians as 
Cornu, Garaudy and Lefebvrc should leave on Sartre’s mind 
the impression that Marxism is materialist in the old-fashioned 
sense and determinist. On the other hand, it is surprising that 
the Marxists have not been more illuminating on the issues 
raised by Sartre. They have neither clarified their own position 
convincingly nor appreciated the strong points in the existen¬ 
tialist position. There has however been some appreciation of 
the political convergence of Sartre and the political Left. This 
was seen first of all in his open support of the World Peace 
Council and the withdrawal of his anti-Communist play, 
Les Mains Sales, during the meetings of the Vienna Peace Con¬ 
gress. Then came his play Nekrassov, which brilliantly satirized 
anti-Soviet propaganda. The tendency is, when a shift of 
direction like this takes place, to welcome a political ally and 
soft pedal ideological differences as a matter of expediency. 
This is hardly complimentary to anyone who takes his thinking 
seriously, and it would not weaken the political unity to con¬ 
tinue the philosophical controversy, if this controversy, as with 
all opponents, is conducted in a reasonable and tolerant spirit. 

There have been in recent years not only the changes in 
theory already mentioned, but a quite remarkable approxima¬ 
tion to Marxist social principles, which would indicate that the 
convergence on political questions is not quite as fortuitous as 
has been supposed. Let us then drop the rather patronizing 
tone which implies that the regrettable ideological lapses of 
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Sartre may temporarily be overlooked as long as he is support¬ 
ing the peace movement, and see whether the change in the 
political line does not follow an ideological development. 

We note then the following significant developments in 
Sartre’s recent pronouncements: 

(1) Sartre has repudiated the views of Camus on the superi¬ 
ority of rebellion to revolution and declares that although 
he is not a Marxist, he believes in the ‘profound truth’ of 
Marx’s philosophy. Sartre reproaches Camus for his 
hostility toward history and concludes that, in refusing 
to participate in history—especially in the struggle of 
the proletariat—Camus ceases to share the aims of his 
contemporaries and cannot sec anything but ‘absurdity’ 
in all human action.* 

(2) Sartre shows a genuine understanding of the alienation 
or de-humanization of men under modern industrialism. 
‘Each single event in his life repeats to him that he has 
not the right to exist. He is here for no reason. No special 
function awaits him. He will work in order to live. Even 
the meaning of his work is stolen from him, since he docs 
not have a feeling of solidarity with the society for 
which he produces.’- 

(3) But the worker does not work merely to better his own 
position; if he did, he would try to make his way into 
the ranks of the bourgeoisie, as some do. But the 
organized worker wishes to change the situation for his 
whole class. 

(4) It is in becoming revolutionaries that slaves best manifest 
their freedom. The only choice is resignation or revolu¬ 
tion. At the bottom of any revolution is the conviction 
that ‘we loo are men’. 

(5) Revolution takes its origin from the power to rise above 
the present situation, by which he means the refusal to 
be determined by the system of cause and effect as it 
operates under capitalism, but rather to use the causal 
sequence to achieve our human ends, and these ends we 

^ See Stern, Sartre's Existentialist Philosophy^ p. 30, and Les Temps Modernes^ No. 82 
(' 952 ). 

* Sartre, Afaterialism and Revolution. The succeeding paragraphs, 3 to 7, also refer 
to this essay. 
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choose^ they are not implicit in a mechanical economic 
causal sequence. 

(6) But if we are to achieve this freedom, we must free our¬ 
selves from all the values and rules that the ruling class 
has invented, because they act simply as defences of the 
status quo and checks on action by the working class in its 
own interests. Established values must be seen as no more 
than the chosen standards of our time. They are merely 
established and not eternal values. Therefore they can be 
transcended. We must not be humbugged by rights and 
duties thus imposed upon us, but rebel against them. 

(7) We fight not for the perpetuation of class rule, merely 
substituting the rule of the working class for the rule of 
the bourgeoisie, but for the elimination of classes. We 
do not believe' in over-men and under-men. 

This is not completely Marxist, but it would be absurd to 
consider it as the ideology of reaction. It is progressive, it 
echoes or parallels many Marxist insights, and it is open to 
Marxist development. It would benefit by a fresh study of 
Marxism. 

But Marxism itself could derive much stimulus and refresh¬ 
ment from Sartre’s genuine passion for the autonomous judg¬ 
ment, his flat refusal to become the slave of any dogma. This is 
splendidly set forth in his Portrait of an Anti-Semite: ‘The sensible 
man seeks groaning for he knows that his reasonings are only 
probable, that other considerations will occur to call them in 
doubt ... he is “open”, he can pass for hesitant. But there are 
people who arc attracted by the permanence of stone. They 
want to be massive and impenetrable, they do not want to 
change: where could the change take them? It is a matter of an 
original fear of self and fear of truth. And what tempts them is 
not the content of truth, which they do not even suspect, but 
the very form of the true, that object of indefinite approxima¬ 
tion.’ 

Sartre cannot say with the Marxist that he is certain that 
socialism will be established. If there are no risks and no doubts 
as to the end, if results are guaranteed, reality vanishes, and 
history is merely an idea that develops on the plane of time. 
Socialism is not there, waiting for us. We must make it and 
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make it as wc want to. The Revolutionary class invents, wills 
and builds it. The affirmation of human freedom in and 
through history is the faith behind socialism. 

Sartre’s speech to the World Peace Council surely lifts him 
right out of the ranks of the decadents, the reactionaries, the 
ideologists of a dying capitalism, right out of the ranks of the 
merely fashionable existentialists, that outworn elite which 
could always find the word to rationalize its fatigue. 

‘The atom bomb is the only weapon suitable for the oppres¬ 
sive minorities. Without it, their task would be impossible. 
Their task is the maintenance of abstract barriers between the 
nations and between people inside each country, and to govern 
against the necessities of history and political economy. 

‘But it is becoming more and more difficult to use men 
against their will and interests. . . . Today the oppressors are 
finding fewer and fewer accomplices among the oppressed. 
Diplomacy, propaganda and even money arc losing their 
power. 

‘The atomic bomb is in itself the basis and the sum total of a 
policy completely hostile to the true development of humanity, 
a policy which wants to impose this alternative: the status quo 
or total destruction. 

‘In order to stop the w^orld turning round, they are threaten¬ 
ing to suppress histor>’ by liquidating those who make history. 
It is all they can do: wipe out man in case he changes. 

‘In the face of the unshakcablc unity of the peoples the 
abstract character of atomic blackmail must show itself in its 
true colours. 

‘In the past, history was often made by war. But today, since 
war would mean the end of the world, peace alone can make 
history.’ 

[Note: Since tliis lecture was delivered Sartre has moved nearer to 
the French Communist Party and then, following the criticism 
of Stalin at the 20th Congress and events in Hungary, he has 
moved away politically, repelled hy the intransigence of the 
French Party, which continues to maintain the Stalinist position. 
Sartre’s criticisms have had a major impact on French intel¬ 
lectual circles, for no Marxist movement can live without the 
support of intellectuals, wfio bring it prestige, self-confidence, 
and clarity of theoretical understanding.] 
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IX 

BERDYAEV, SOCIALIST AND 
HERETIC 


[A lecture delivered at Morlcy College in March, 1956.] 

m MONO all the emigres and exiles who poured out of Russia 
/\ after the revolution and found their way to Vienna, 
jj^ Budapest and Paris, to Harbin and Shanghai, to London 
and New York, one man stands apart, the lonely mystic and 
philosopher Nicholas Berdyaev. While some Russian emigres 
distinguished themselves in science, nothing of any consequence 
has appeared in philosophy and social science apart from the 
work of Berdyaev. He remains, however, largely unappreciated 
because in the post-revolutionary world he stood apart both 
from the bolsheviks and the counter-revolutionaries. As a severe 
critic of both materialism as a philosophy and communism as a 
political system, he has been regarded as an enemy by defenders 
of Soviet Russia, and as an eloquent exponent of mystical 
theology he places himself in extreme opposition to every form 
of humanism; but it would be a complete injustice to dispose of 
him as merely another counter-revolutionary, for he is as un¬ 
popular in these circles as he is among the communists. In the 
first place he accepts the revolution as inevitable and as some¬ 
thing that cannot be undone. He has nothing but contempt for 
those who dream, without the least awareness of their own 
faults, of a restoration of the pre-revolutionary social life. ‘To 
advocate a return to the pre-war situation is to declare oneself 
blind to all that is happening and to evince a judgment un¬ 
equipped with historical perspective; it is to want to restore 
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outworn and crumbling principles, whose decay has already 
bred frightful carnage and revolution; it is to grasp at a life 
that is a life of injustice and iniquity/^ Secondly, he realizes 
that ‘the power of the Soviets seemed the only conceivable one 
in Russia at the moment of her supreme weakness, when the 
war collapsed because she had no more strength to wage it, 
when moral downfall, economic disaster, and the failure of all 
her spiritual foundations were upon her’.* Thirdly, ‘We can 
hardly suppose that salvation will come from Europe who is 
herself nearly at the last gasp.’ ‘The idea of ridding Russia 
of the bolshevists by machine-guns and bombing-planes, as if 
they were a band of brigands oppressing the people, is alto¬ 
gether too extrinsic and superficial.’* It is not sufficiently 
grasped in the West, he says, cither by the emigres or the various 
capitalist governments that the problem of Russia is not a 
matter of* a handful of bolshevists who can be driven from 
power, ‘but of an enormous body of men of a new kind', who 
arc building the new Russia. 

We shall sec later that his criticism of communism is equally 
severe, though he never departs from the conviction that it is 
the historic mission of communism to bring to an end the old 
bourgeois civilization and that the evils of communism arc only 
to be overcome from within, by ^i^rr-revolutionary forces 
developed in the womb of the revolution itself. Such necessary 
and inevitable changes cannot be brought about by classes and 
parties which have been thrown from their places of pow^r, by 
the covetous who want their lost possessions back. 

The explanation of Berdyaev’s unique position is that for 
many years he was a Marxist. He lived through the revolution 
and supported it, and only left Russia when he was exiled in 
1922. It is understandable that Berdyaev’s ‘Marxism’ should be 
denied by communists today, but that is because the term has 
increasingly come to be applied only to the system as now 
accepted by orthodox communist parties. But in Russia up to 
igi8, and on the continent until the victory of fascism, Marxism 
included the Mensheviks as well as the Bolshevists, the great 
German Social Democratic Party, and Marxist Socialist 
parties in Italy, France and Great Britain. It is only since the 
Second World War that ‘Social-Democratic’ Marxism has 

' Berdyaev, The End of Our Time, p. 1 *^5. 
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virtually ceased to exist. No leaders or theoreticians of any 
standing have appeared for many years among these Marxists, 
and the last representatives of tlie old Social Democratic 
Federation of this country found their way ultimately to the 
House of Lords. ^ 

In Berdyaev’s day under the leadership of such men as 
Bernstein, Bebel, and Kautsky in Germany, Victor and Max 
Adler, Otto Bauer and Hilferding in Austria, the Marxist 
movement was wider than the Leninism of the Russian Bol¬ 
sheviks, and Berdyaev was as good a ‘Marxist’ as most of them 
and a good deal better than some. So that while he was never 
a Bolshevik, and managed to combine philosophical idealism 
and mystical religion with historical materialism and revolu¬ 
tionary politics, he undoubtedly had learned some important 
lessons from Marxism, and he never forgot them. He repudiated 
absolutely ‘the rule of the bourgeois nineteenth-century civil¬ 
ization’, with its Democracy, Humanitarian Socialism, its un¬ 
substantial Liberalism, its Individualism and its juridical 
formalism. He rejected ‘all past political forms whether mon¬ 
archical or democratic’. These, he said, ‘have had their day 
and are worthless by themselves’. He would have regarded with 
immeasurable contempt the hypocritical posturing about ‘the 
Free World’, about ‘the sacredness of personality’, about 
‘democratic rights’, by politicians, religious leaders and socialists 
who are crushing freedom in Cyprus, Kenya, South Africa, 
Algeria and elsewhere, whose regard for the sacredness of 
personality does not prevent them from using the atomic bomb 
or exploiting coolie labour. Of course Berdyaev is for freedom 
and the value of the individual, but he is with modern Marx¬ 
ists in denouncing most of the contemporary use of these catch¬ 
words as radically insincere. As another Marxist said, ‘To make 
the individual sacred we must destroy the social system which 
crucifies him,’ and Berdyaev too was convinced that the revolu¬ 
tion was inevitable and ineluctable; that it would not be con¬ 
trolled from the ground of pre-revolutionary principles, and 
that it opens a new epoch in the history of the world. 

Who was this strange figure? He was born at Kiev in the 
Ukraine in 1874 of an aristocratic family distinguished by 

^ Fred Montague and Tom Kennedy. 
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several generations of well-known generals and governors. His 
father, like many of his class, had, however, already turned to 
liberal ideas. Berdyaev, educated at the Military Academy and 
in the Corps of Pages, soon rejected a military career and entered 
the university to study literature and philosophy. He never lost 
his feeling for aristocracy and, as he confesses, there was always 
something of the guardsman about him. As a youth he soon 
showed a spirit of independence; he was indeed a born heretic 
and inevitably he became one of those conscience-stricken, 
repentant noblemen of whom we hear so much in Russian 
literature. It was impossible for a young man with such ideas 
not to become associated with the revolutionary movement, 
and in his autobiography there is an amusing picture of the 
police tip-toeing through the great Kiev mansion to find young 
Nicholas, already suspected of subversive activities, and of the 
Chief of Police wondering how to deal with the youthful indis¬ 
cretions of a Governor-Gencrars son. Berdyaev, in spite of his 
aristocratic connections, suffered several mild terms of im¬ 
prisonment and exile. He eventually joined the Marxist revolu¬ 
tionary movement, where as an intellectual he became 
influential both as a speaker and a writer. 

Berdyaev was always profoundly concerned with the prob¬ 
lems and struggles of society but he was never a disciplined 
member of any party. He was a free-lance with no capacity for 
team work and a habit of withdrawing himself from the critical 
junctures of life. He disliked all groups and all kinds of organ¬ 
ization, whether revolutionary or connected with orthodox 
Russian society. The Church, political societies, even the 
circles of the Russian intelligentsia, repelled him. 

One of the causes of this intense individualism was his 
mysticism. He came to feel himself at the intersection of two 
worlds—this world with its institutions, its political struggles, 
its clash of personalities and its tragedies seemed to him some¬ 
how unauthentic; over against it was the other world, the 
transcendent, the world of the spirit standing in contrast to the 
insignificance, the precariousness, the transitoriness of this 
earthly life. As a result of this basic contradiction in his spirit, 
he experienced at all times a feeling of anguish, perhaps some¬ 
thing akin to the Angst of Kierkegaard, or the ‘dread’ of 
existentialism. His personality manifested opposite character- 
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istics, he could be sanguine and gay, but he could be overcome 
by a profound melancholy. He would have moments of intense 
inspiration, while at other times he felt bored, empty and dry. 
There was no equilibrium in his soul, but always tension and 
conflict. Although it was the transcendentalist who usually 
came out on lop, there was a strong vein of realism in Berdyaev 
which rescued him from some but not all of the absurdities of 
his visionary revelations. He tells us that insight came to him 
like flashes of lightning, carrying him away to the point of 
dizziness, reason giving way to sudden and disturbing vision. 
This is reflected in the style of his more philosophical writings, 
which contrasts with the rigid logical thought of his academic 
contemporaries. When the spirit moves him he becomes dis¬ 
jointed, aphoristic and the speculative imagination takes full 
charge. He writes from intense conviction, from the heart, as 
it were, of a single, all embracing vision. 

And yet let us not forget that vein of realism, which emerges 
in his devastating criticism of religious orthodoxy as well as in 
some shrewd criticisms of Russian communism. He is prepared 
to accept the truth of the Marxist or Sociological interpretation 
of ecclesiastical religion. It seems to him little more than a 
defence of the privileges of the well-to-do and an anodyne for 
human misery. When theology endeavours to explain how it is 
that the world is so full of evil if God is Almighty, he says that 
it is not really defending the ways of God to man, but justifying 
evil. When the Church preaches asceticism and self-denial, it is 
really advocating servility towards evil, and injustice and pas¬ 
sive obedience to the powers of this world. When it declares man 
to be very far gone in original sin, it is encouraging frustration 
of human instincts, and stunting human faculties. The rebirth 
of true Christianity can only come about if we leave these 
fictitious forms of religion behind, if we utterly reject the world¬ 
liness, the literalness, the harsh dogmatism of the Orthodox 
Church. The Church has failed utterly to manifest the King¬ 
dom of God on earth; it has shown us the symbols but never 
the reality: Tt never effectively realized the Truth of God; it 
only looked as if it did from the outside.’ He would seem to 
echo the dictum of Chesterton when he said that Christianity 
had not been tried and had failed; it had been found difficult 
and not tried at all. When religion revives, as it must and will, 
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it will no longer be as a system of symbols, ceremonies and 
ecclesiastical institutions. We shall sec its effective realization 
is a transformed society before its exterior manifestation. 

According to Berdyaev the coming of Communism has been 
a judgment on the Church. It is a challenge and reminder of 
unfulfilled Christian duty. It is in fact a crisis of Christianity. 
All the great truths of Communism ought to have been realized 
by Christians. He therefore accepts the Marxist attitude to 
capital and labour. ‘If Marxism is in earnest about its avowed 
aim to liberate humanity from servitude to economics,’ he says, 
‘then I am a Marxist.’ And he continues, ‘I remember dis¬ 
tinctly the tremendous impression produced on me by the sheer 
genius of Marx when I first read him. I accepted his critique of 
capitalism without reservation. His insight into purposeful 
conflict as a part of the structure of things was pregnant with 
enormous revolutionary possibilities, in comparison with which 
the old socialistic theories appeared weak, ineffectual and 
rudderless. I also felt that here was a focus for embodying a 
vision of life in a way which might reflect something of the 
original creative impulse.’^ 

We find him therefore playing an active, unorthodox and 
free-lance part in the early years of the Russian revolution. 
Contrary to what is generally believed, there was in those days 
no suppression of political parties or their newspapers. Meet¬ 
ings and lectures of every kind were held and crowds assembled 
to listen eagerly to the propagation of every point of view. 
Berdyaev frequently put forward his startling gospel of revolu¬ 
tionary Christianity and mystical regeneration. His socialism 
was personalistic not authoritarian. He insisted on the primacy 
of the individual over society and of the supreme value of the 
human personality. He could not accept the transfer of con¬ 
science to the collective or to the Party. 

He tells an interesting story of how after being arrested he 
was interviewed by Dzherzkinsky, the head of the Chekha, who 
invited him to speak his whole mind. He lectured Dzherzkinsky 
for well over an hour and was then freed. In view of the late 
hour and the dangerous condition of the streets, he was sent 
home in a cab! But much to the loss of the revolution this 
independent spirit was exiled in 1922 and made his home in 

^ Berdyaev, The Dream and Reality. 
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Paris. Here he proved a thorn in the side of the Church and a 
bitter enemy of the reactionary emigres. Had he remained in 
Russia he would have become more and more critical of the 
regime and would hardly have survived the activities of 
Yagoda. But he became more socialist in the West than if he 
had remained in Russia, and made it clear enough that if he 
found evil in communism he had nothing but hatred for the 
bourgeois capitalist world. 

But he is perplexing when he begins to tell us how the world 
is to be saved. Then he gives his mysticism full reign. He 
asserts the absolute priority of the subject over the object. 
Man is determined by nothing but himself. He rejects all 
reliance upon the fixed natural order as determinism; real 
freedom is therefore from within and is unpredictable, a 
creative act of the divine in the soul. 

God is not present in external things, but in truth, beauty and 
creativity. 

Our world dying, forsaken by God, delivered over to a 
blind relentless fate. All our endeavours to redeem it are 
doomed to failure. But let us not say that communism threatens 
Christian values, because they have already perished. ‘God 
died long ago, killed not by communism but by soul destroying 
industrial capitalism.’ Wc await the end of this world. And yet 
we do not passively wait, for it is God who awaits man’s 
creative act, the act which will end the reign of necessity and 
bring about the transfiguration of society. He constantly speaks 
of the humanity of God, and the Divinity of Man. The re¬ 
generation of society will come about by the illumination of 
a redeemed humanity, which he calls ‘the second face of God’. 

I’his is a Gospel of freedom by creative faith, the freedom of 
God’s love, ‘absolutely incomprehensible and inapprehensible 
to reason’, which alone ‘offers a solution of the Tragedy of 
World History’. 

This is a strange and unsatisfying message. 

It is a purely imaginary picture of a converted Church, for 
there is no sign anywhere of the revival that he dreams of; 
rather does the official Church and its members sink daily 
deeper into obscurantism, worldliness and shallow emotionalism. 

The loftier his claims, the more completely empty of intent 
or reason do they appear, the more woolly arc his ideas, the 
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more verbal his precepts. We cannot really escape the impres¬ 
sion that he is selling something the nature of which, un¬ 
fortunately, cannot be divulged. 

In fact as an effective agent of real human regeneration 
Berdyaev can only be described as paralysed by the very 
intensity of his own spirituality. 

Berdyaev stands alone. He is the born heretic. He is typical 
of the lost Russian intelligentsia which for a hundred years 
dreamed of and worked for the revolution. But its culture, its 
philosophy, its love of freedom have passed with it, for the 
revolution which they longed for has put an end to them. 
They were irresponsible and maddening; they argued, they 
criticized, they invaded one another’s lives, they formed them¬ 
selves into innumerable quarrelsome groups, sects and societies. 
They sought desperately to find the meaning of life; they longed 
for true fellowship, they prayed earnestly for illumination. 
They were insufferable, but perhaps they w'erc indispensable. 
One remembers the last words of Socrates who had goaded the 
men of Athens to fury by his criticisms and questionings. ‘If 
you put me to death you will not ceisily find another of my like; 
one I might say,—even if it sounds a little absurd,—who 
clings to the city by God’s command, as a gadfly clings to a 
horse; and the horse is tall and thoroughbred, but lazy from his 
growth, and he needs to be stirred up. And God, 1 think, has 
set me here as something of the kind,— to stir up and urge you, 
and probe each one of you and never cease, sitting close to you 
all day long. You will not easily find another man like that. 
But probably you have been annoyed, as drowsy sleepers are 
when suddenly awakened, and you will turn on me and be 
glad to put me to death; and then you will spend the rest of 
your life in sleep, unless God, in his goodness, sends you an¬ 
other man like mc.’^ 

Can society, and in particular can a socialist society do with¬ 
out its heretics, its critics, its impenitent lovers of freedom? Can 
it do without its Berdyaev whose burning faith it is that ‘Man 
is not only a creature enduring solitude and anguish, an ex¬ 
patriate in the world whose heart is filled and torn by pity 
for afflicted and suffering creation; but he is also fierce in re¬ 
volt and capable of great daring in a desperate war of ideas.* 

^ Plato, The Apology (Slaweirs translation). 
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X 

COMMUNISM THE HEIR TO THE 
CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


[This appeared in Christianity and the Social Revolution, a 
symposium under the joint editorship of C'anon Raven, Pro¬ 
fessor John MacMurray, Dr. Joseph Needham and the 
author in 1935, and no attempt has been made to revise it.] 

I. PRIEST AND PROPHET 

R eligion never appears in history as a uniform and 
balanced system. While in thought we may construct a 
Lfinished whole, treating heresy and schism as regrettable 
lapses from an ideal unity, in reality religion always manifests 
a struggle between two opposite forces, and stability is never 
possible. 

This conflict is most clearly seen in the struggle betw^een 
Priest and Prophet. 

The strength of priestly religion lies in its cast-iron theoretical 
and organizational system, by means of which it creates the 
very categories in which men think, so that its gods, its heaven, 
its hell, its priestly powers, arc not mere theories, but objective 
realities. The world is seen in terms of the mythology and 
theology of the Church. This type of religion stands for disci¬ 
pline and fixed codes of conduct. Authority is vested in a hier¬ 
archy, and great stress is laid on legality and validity. Criticism 
and change are feared and resisted. 

The prophet, on the other hand, proclaims that life and 
reality have drained out of the forms of religious life, while the 
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moral code constrains men to be less than moral. In him the 
spirit, which bloweth where it listeth, appears outside the 
organization and in opposition to it, undermining authority, 
irreverent before institutions and officials. The prophet is un¬ 
impressed by validity and legality. He opposes his intuitions 
to the orthodoxy of the priests; daring to set one man’s vision 
against the creed of the ages. On the other hand, he is sub¬ 
jective, impracticable, and Utopian. Faced with the practical 
task of organizing tlie community, prophecy is irresponsible. 
Its strength is destructive and critical. 

It has been argued that this conflict is due to the existence of 
two extreme psychological types, so that if we fail to balance 
these two tendencies we shall proceed zigzag fashion, as first 
one and then the other is predominant. Others have explained 
that religion is a gradual apprehension of unchangeable truth, 
approximating to it by alternate movements of fresh discovery 
and subsequent embodiment in institutions. 

Neither approach gets to the heart of the matter. Both the 
type and the movement depend less upon intellectual or tem¬ 
peramental onc-sidedness than upon the evolution of society as 
a complex of economic, political, and historical factors. 

Society develops by alternate periods of consolidation and 
reconstruction. After a forward step it halts for a time and 
elaborates a civilization. But the new structure creates con¬ 
ditions of strain and instability in the process of its development. 
The result is a period of movement and reconstruction which 
is also a period of advance. At this stage, and in the period which 
precedes it, unrest and criticism arc to be expected. The 
prophet, the satirist, the dreamer are ahead of their time. They 
foreshadow the coming disintegration. When things get more 
serious, the movement becomes a radical criticism of existing 
institutions which are proving inadequate to the new con¬ 
ditions. Changes, some of which may give a lead in the right 
direction, are sketched out in Utopian fashion and in great 
variety. Eventually these forces of change become organized 
and constructive, while both the pressure of external circum¬ 
stances and the internal strain steadily increase. Then follows a 
period of revolution and reconstruction, and a new order 
supervenes. 

At a succession of moments in this process, a cross-section will 
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reveal conflicting tendencies at various stages of development. 
At an earlier period the old categories are still valid, but later 
they are so hopelessly inadequate that to all intelligent people 
they are mere dead forms, contradicting reality. This is not a 
mere development of ideas, it is an interaction of ideas and 
events. Events do not develop by themselves, but because men 
understand them and manipulate them accordingly. On the 
other hand, interpretation is strictly conditioned by the facts 
and concrete possibilities. 

A classical example of the eternal conflict in religion and its 
dependence upon social development is found in the history of 
the Hebrews. The prophetic protest covered a period of a 
hundred years from the disconnected utterances of Amos, the 
herdsman of Tekoa, to the elaborate written discourses of 
Jeremiah and Isaiah II. Four great prophets criticized priestly 
religion and social injustice, and foresaw the collapse of the 
Hebrew monarchical system. The reconstructed Jewish State 
embodied many of the more ethical and democratic principles 
of the prophets, and these became embodied in a new temple 
ritual, a new theolog)^ and a new code of taboos and morals. 
Subsequently the growth of the world empires of Greece and 
Rome submitted the new Jewish State to intense strain. This, 
combined with its internal development, led to the condition 
of political and economic distress responsible for the despair of 
Jewish apocalyptic, 

Jesus was the prophet of His age. He did much to hasten the 
disintegration of society in this period of decline by His devasta¬ 
ting criticism of the now outworn forms of conduct and religion, 
but He also foreshadowed a new Kingdom of a distinctly 
Utopian kind. In fact when the time became ripe for the 
foundations of a new social order to be laid, medievalism was 
compelled to degrade His lofty ideals to something altogether 
more practical and politically workable. Eventually Christi¬ 
anity became ‘categoricaF rather than idealistic and continued 
as a priestly rather than a prophetic system until the social 
and economic changes of the Renaissance. 

Religion in the critical and prophetic phase will possess the 
defects of its idealistic qualities. It will be pure, but it will also 
be abstract. On the other hand, when its turn comes to mould 
the world to its heart’s desire and it enters the priestly phase, 
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it will suffer some worldly contamination, but it will, at any 
rate, become more concrete. This is the source of the unending 
conflict between Prophet and Priest. 

The religious struggle, moreover, is not the only ideological 
expression of the dialectic of social development. Philosophy 
also reflects it. The period of organization and consolidation is 
a period of rationalism and monism, while the period of dis¬ 
integration and reform sees a movement in the direction of 
pluralism and empiricism. 

Conservative rationalism forces content into form. Radical 
empiricism breaks the forms as inadequate to the richness of 
experience and the movement of a living world. The new wine 
bursts the old bottles. 


II. SECULAR AND SACRED 

In this eternal contradiction of form and matter we have the 
clue to the conflict of' the Secular and Sacred. 

Secularism is the tendency to accept the concrete; super- 
naturalism to accept the ideal. The supernatural ideal of the 
Kingdom of God suffers progressive degradation as it embodies 
itself in the medieval social system, but at the same time it 
organizes society. We thus have the paradox of medieval 
Christianity which at one and the same time upholds the 
spiritual in the form of an other-worldly religion, and debases 
and secularizes it. 

Man was made God in order that God might become 
human. This humanizing of the Divine ideal compels the 
Church to compromise in its endeavour to be practical. Hence, 
as the inevitable reaction to this secularization, idealism and 
supcrnaturalism arc driven into sharper antithesis to the semi- 
Christianized world, and appear as monasticism, mysticism, 
the perfectionist sects, the ascetics, the saints, and in an intense 
olhcr-worldliness. 

Neither side is in the right or in the wrong. If super-natural- 
ism completely succumbs to the secular programme of the 
Church, we get the political-ecclesiastic, and religion becomes 
simply another counter in the secular game. If supernaturalism 
wins, the world is left unredeemed, and society goes to the 
devil. The saints go into a monastery or disappear into their 
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seventh heaven, while supernaturalism itself tends to dissolve 
the solidarity of temporal and eternal, of body and soul, 
and thus degenerates into an utterly unChristian, dualistic 
asceticism. 

In the face of this dilemma there is only one way out; the 
saint and the politician have to join forces in an unstable and 
uneasy combination. Often, indeed, these opposite forces will 
be found in one man, the ecclesiastical statesman, or the 
prophetic social reformer. 

The business of the saint is to urge the doctrine of self-denial, 
the hollowness of earthly satisfactions, the supremacy of spiritual 
ends, loyalty to ‘another world’, more real and of infinitely 
greater worth than this one. The Church cannot allow itself 
to be absorbed by a State it may be compelled to rebuke. The 
ideal of Hildebrand was: 

‘A throne of judgment, different in its origin and authority 
from all earthly thrones; a common father and guide of 
Christians whom all acknowledged, and who was clothed with 
prerogatives which all believed to come from above; a law of 
high purpose and scope, embodying the greatest principles of 
justice and purity, and aiming, on the widest scale, at the 
elevation and improvement of society; and administration of 
this law, which regarded not persons and was not afraid of the 
face of man, and told the truth to ambitious emperors and 
adulterous kings and queens.’^ 

Yet, as Dante saw so clearly, ultimately the secular State 
must be absolute, depending on spiritual government neither 
for its being, nor for its force and authority, nor for its power 
of action. The statesman must govern, and government imposes 
its inexorable demands. It requires laws which can be enforced. 
It requires sanctions. It must contract alliances with economic 
and political forces. Policy must be determined not by what 
we wish for, but by what it is possible to get. 

Out of this contradiction springs the age-long struggle 
between the practical reformer and the transcendentalist. The 
religious reformer claims that the social order should glorify 
God, that right human relations should manifest the Divine, 
that pity, fellowship, and equality are sacred. He wants to 

* Church, SL Anselm. 
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conform the real to the ideal, believing that as the reluctant 
material is subdued to the vision so it becomes the medium of 
the Divine. He is a Platonist in that he believes that the Divine 
cannot make itself known except in so far as the material world 
participates in it. This is a doctrine of incarnation. The eternal 
purpose, the ultimate goal, always present in the mind of 
God, slowly operates in and upon the evolving world; it 
penetrates, and is apprehended by, the mind of man, and 
thus becomes conscious. It attains full self-expression in Jesus, 
who knows of what man is capable and that his destiny is to 
constitute with his fellows a perfect society. Man is only truly 
himself in an ideal society. Therefore it is in the Beloved 
Community that the ideal is realized, that social evolution 
achieves its goal. 

In Christianity this ideal first comes to full consciousness. It 
remains for all men to come up on to the level first reached by 
Jesus, and on that level to bring their social relations into con¬ 
formity with the demands of the sacred fellowship. So long as 
society falls short of this ideal, religion must maintain its 
separate identity in ecclesiastical and mystical forms, but as 
society approximates to it these forms will disappear, giving 
way to the ‘extension of the incarnation’ into society itself. 
True religion becomes seeing God in your fellow, and being 
knit together in the holy communion in which we no longer 
live, but Christ liveth in us. 

The long continuance of ecclcsiasticism is due to the fact 
that this task cannot be accomplished prematurely, but 
awaits that post-capitalist stage in social development in which 
a classless society is for the first time possible. The secular re¬ 
former is therefore in unending conflict with the transcendent- 
alist. He is suspicious of every form of religion which postpones 
the Kingdom to the next world, or which projects its ideal into a 
transcendental sphere and abandons the stern task of conforming 
life to the will of God. He is acutely conscious of the danger of 
religion becoming a substitute for righteousness instead of a 
force making for righteousness. His gospel is rooted in the old 
prophetic denunciations of priestly formalism, and in Christ’s 
stern criticisms of the Pharisees and the Temple. 

On the other hand, the transcendentalist sees that the more 
the reformer becomes immersed in the petty details of his task, 
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and is compelled to work with all kinds and conditions of men, 
the more does his ideal contract and his method conform to 
expediency. Therefore, he never ceases to remind the reformer 
that only the ideal has absolute authority, that works without 
faith are of no avail, that a purified spirit is the first essential 
of effective reform, and that spiritual values are superior to 
material. The true mystic pins his whole faith in God and not in 
man. The Kingdom comes in God’s time, not in ours; in God’s 
way, not in our way; in God’s strength, not in man’s. It is not 
for us to strive and cry in the streets, ‘in quietness and in con¬ 
fidence shall be your strength, in returning and rest shall ye 
be saved’. 

On the purely intellectual level there is no solution to this 
problem. Victory can be awarded to neither side, nor can some 
synthesis be found which will do justice to both tendencies. 
We are in the painful position of the Indian in the legend. 
When the gods gave him a wife, he found life intolerable, but 
when the gods relented and took her away again, he found 
things still more intolerable. He could neither live with her nor 
without her. Thus also secular society can neither live with 
religion nor without it. It is only the movement of history 
which brings us to a solution, and changing circumstances 
which can soften the harshness of the antithesis. 

Something like this seems to happen in the life of Jesus. He 
fulfils the Law and the Prophets, He docs not destroy them. 
His strength lies not in His giving the victory to secularism over 
religion, or to religion over secularism, but in His unique 
orientation of the problem. He seems, at any rate for a moment, 
to do justice to both sides by lifting the whole question on to a 
new level. 

Thus in Jesus we have an apocalypticism which is both God- 
dependent and a call to urgent and immediate action; a 
mysticism which touches the absolute, but sanctifies the present 
duty. The Holy Communion was at one and the same time a 
sacrament to endue a suffering, waiting Church with grace, and 
an achieved fellowship in which no man said that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own, but they had all things 
in common. Holy Communion was Holy Communism. 

Thus the old controversy becomes meaningless. But the 
synthesis is premature, and the postponement of the Second 
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Coming forces the Fellowship to become a Church in which the 
old antithesis develops again in a new form. 

Christianity was not merely a fresh start. It was Jewish 
society moving on to a new organizational form. The nation 
decays, the Temple falls, the synagogue of the dispersion en¬ 
counters the Gentile world, European society is in the melting- 
pot, and a new type of religious society is born. It is the cul¬ 
mination of all that went before it. It grows out of historical 
Judaism—not merely out of its ideas and literature, but out of 
its life, its kingship, its government, its customs and experience, 
its flesh-and-blood people. But at the same time it is a new 
compound, not a mixture. It is Judaism plus Graeco-Roman¬ 
ism. Finally, it does not merely happen of itself, it is created by 
Jesus and is inconceivable without Him. 

As Stalin once said: 

Tt is men who make histoIy^ But of course, men do not 
make history according to their imagination, as pictured by 
their minds. Every new generation encounters certain con¬ 
ditions which existed in completed form already at the moment 
this generation was born. 

‘And great men are only of value in so fiir as they know how 
rightly to grasp these conditions, to understand how they are 
to be changed. If they do not understand these conditions and 
seek to change them according to their own imagination, then 
these people find themselves in a position of Don Quixote.’^ 

In any synthesis there arc three factors: tradition, the present 
circumstances, the man of genius. This docs not say that given 
a certain objective situation there is only one possible outcome. 
It docs insist that the next phase is demanded by the previous 
development and is limited by it. But there will be no develop¬ 
ment without the insight and initiative of the human genius 
who brings it about. 

III. RELIGION AND SCIENCE 

Since the Renaissance, religion has been compelled to sur¬ 
render large sections of human life to secular control, especially 
in science (including medicine), art, and economics. 

^ Newspaper report of an interview with Stalin, June 7th, 1932. 
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So long as we do not understand nature, and therefore can¬ 
not control it, we are constrained to accept a supernatural or 
animistic explanation of events, and to attempt their control 
by magic and prayer. 

But the more we know, and the more we can control events 
for ourselves, the more the area of science expands and the 
province of the miraculous is contracted. Today not even 
fundamentalists expect miracles to happen in connection with 
electricity supply, or the railway service, or the operation of a 
factory, a blast-furnace, or a chemical works. 

When men do not know, and think they cannot know, they 
fall back on mythology and magic. Mythology eventually 
becomes poetry. The poet will give us, by intuition, a cosmology 
which appeals to us as true. This is its only criterion. There are 
still many people who will accept an imaginatively conceived 
philosophy of life simply because it feels true. Many religious 
ideas rest on that basis. I’hey are imaginative hypotheses which 
explain the apparently contradictory and confusing facts by 
fitting them into a pattern or a story—perhaps a story with a 
happy ending. It is not necessary to prove that such an explana¬ 
tion is true, it is true because it explains so much, Christian 
theology itself is frequently defended on these grounds, though 
it is not realized that by so doing the rational basis of theology 
is destroyed. The fallacy is a fatal one. We cannot logically 
conclude from the conditional proposition that if certain things 
are true then the facts as we find them would be the con¬ 
sequences, that such consequences prove those things to be their 
cause. It is no more than a possibility, and twenty other cir¬ 
cumstances might equally as well have been the cause. You 
cannot prove cause from effect until you have shown that the 
effect could be produced by no other cause. It is not claimed 
for these poetical explanations that they conform to such 
conditions. 

The area of tested cause and effect, however, is rapidly 
growing. Science does not know everything, but it does not 
exclude any phenomena from its enquiries, or admit that there 
can be, from a scientific point of view, an uncaused event. 
Where science is not yet complete—as in medicine, and, to an 
even greater degree, in economics and sociology—magic and 
mythology still occupy the field. Medicine is an interesting 
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case in point, because we can actually watch the rising tide. 
The more ignorant sections of the population still rely on 
quacks and prayer, but the more enlightened communities 
trust medical science almost completely, and, even where 
medicine has failed, they believe that the remedy is not to 
substitute magic for science, but more and better medical 
science. 

Religion is thus being driven into departmentalism. Instead 
of covering the whole of life, influencing the secular and re¬ 
deeming the material, it retreats into an enclave, where it 
cultivates specifically religious emotions and fosters a direct 
mystical contact with God. 

The result is religious degeneration. When religion is an 
attempt to sanctify life, communion with God involves a real 
effort to find and to do His will in the secular sphere. When 
religion turns from life, then God Himself becomes a mere 
spiritual existence in a universe which He has ceased to control. 
Religion may even become a refuge from a world too sordid to 
be anything but the enemy of the religious spirit. The guarantee 
of objectivity vanishes as God is driven from the secular. T had 
fainted unless I had believed to see the goodness of the Lord 
in the land of the living.’ Healthy, objective religion roots its 
faith in the judgments of God, in the discernment of His 
purpose in history, and in a Divine significance in events. If 
God is not here at all, but only in religious experience, we have 
nothing at all to validate that experience. It may be pure 
illusion. The psychologist confronted with this confessed 
abandonment of the secular world is compelled to diagnose it 
as a clear case of the flight from reality. Such religion becomes 
the absorbing pursuit of the few—a mere cult of ecclesiastically 
minded Churchmen and vague pseudo-mystics. 

Nothing could be less ‘catholic’ or more remote from the 
religious activities of the Hebrew prophets and the Christian 
statesmanship of the great Churchmen. 

This degeneration of religion into other-worldlincss is more 
closely connected with life than it knows. 

It is a refuge from its growing perplexities, and the more 
social collapse ends in tragedy for countless lives the more will 
religion of this sort be needed. 

It is also a way of personal holiness in a wicked world, and 
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the less possible it is to be just and generous in one’s social 
relationships, the more necessary it is to find a way of being 
good in isolation from one’s fellows. 

Finally, it is an outlet for individuality when normal oppor¬ 
tunities for self-development arc diminishing. It enhances the 
sense of personal worth in a world which is increasingly regard¬ 
less of the individual. 

This type of religion is no cure for the diseases of modern 
society, it merely prolongs it. It is, in fact, part of the disease. 

IV. RELIGION AND REFORM 

But religion also develops in the opposite direction in the 
numerous movements which have attempted to Christianize 
the social and political order. This, as far as it goes, is a real 
continuation of the prophetic tradition and the struggle to re¬ 
deem the secular. But its end is not essentially different from the 
lapse into other-worldliness. In its early days it is earnest, 
searching, and courageous, but the closer it gets to grips with 
the real world the more anxious it is not to identify itself with 
any particular remedy, least of all with one political party, 
lliis is rather like a religious campaign for protecting child life 
from diphtheria which would shrink from ‘taking sides’ on the 
question of whether the milk should be purified. It is obvious 
that in such a case if the Church is serious it is just the effective 
method of prevention which needs its unqualified support. 
Indeed, assistance which falls short of this, or asserts that it is 
too controversial for the Church to take sides about, is doing 
serious harm. 

It may be said that this begs the question, since socialism is 
not so certain as the conclusions of preventive medicine. But 
that is also begging the question! Perhaps socialism is the only 
remedy and the scientific solution, in which case the Church 
must reach this conclusion or be a dangerous delaying force to 
progress. 

The psychology of the Christian Social Movement is inter¬ 
esting. When it dawns on the more alert among the clergy that 
mankind has reached the limit of endurance under the profit- 
seeking order, they are quick to see that men will turn to the 
most promising political or economic way out unless they can 
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be persuaded that Christianity is the alternative. They do not 
find it easy to conceive that Christianity itself might lead to one 
of these more concrete proposals; perhaps because in that case 
it might seem that, after having guided men to the truth, there 
was no further use for the Church, and the task of reconstruct¬ 
ing the world could be safely left with some new political 
movement. But even if Christianity could indicate such a 
movement, and could safely leave the task of economic recon¬ 
struction in its hands, it might still find itself playing an indis¬ 
pensable part in the movement by purifying men’s motives and 
maintaining a flame of consecrated devotion to the sacred cause 
of which it was the instrument. The more closely the ideal and 
the practical are welded the more necessary is it to maintain 
the supremacy and purity of the ideal. 

The clergy would appear to shrink from such a function, 
fearing perhaps to see church-going and devotion falling into a 
secondary place, or even disappearing. We therefore find them 
very reluctant to admit that any cure for our social ills is to be 
found in the great social movements of our time, and inclined 
to claim that Christianity by itself, acting through the Churches, 
will do all that they promise, and do it better. The Church has 
therefore given many the impression that, while it may wish to 
develop a social conscience, it is only as a substitute for a social 
programme. 

The Christian Social Movement was more impressive when 
it was farther from the end of its enquiries and when socialism 
itself was a remote contingency. Today it is definitely less 
socialist that it was, and in many cases has committed itself to 
other alternatives such as Moral Rearmament. It gives the 
impression of trying to sound heroic while meaning as little as 
possible. Even the socialistically inclined in the Church are 
vague and evasive in their social diagnosis, and tend to sub¬ 
stitute rhetoric for serious analysis. An inhibition prevents them 
ever getting as far as the brutal truth. They are more dangerous 
than the downright reactionaries, because they draw after them 
a following of earnest people who are profoundly dissatisfied 
with the social system, persuading them that they are joining a 
crusade for Christian socialism, and then stopping short of 
decision on every crucial issue. Thus they satisfy the discontent 
and idealism of their followers, and successfully hold them back 
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from going on lo socialism—as many of them undoubtedly 
would. 


V. DUALISM IN PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

Dualism is the common-sense philosophy. There appears to 
be something in the universe which thwarts our desires. If the 
world were wholly good or wholly bad, no problem would 
arise. We could not be otherwise than perfectly at home in it. 
But if the universe is good, where did the evil which mars it 
come from? If the universe is purposeless or evil, where did the 
good come from? 

The problem has never been better put than by Plato, in his 
image of the two steeds dragging the chariot, and in his 
dialogue on immortality, where he declares that the body is a 
hindrance to the soul, not suffering it to acquire truth and 
wisdom, filling us with longings, desires, and fears. We are not 
to suffer ourselves to be polluted by its nature, but must purify 
ourselves from it until God Himself shall relieve us.' 

The heart of the problem, however, is not the purely intel¬ 
lectual difficulty of reconciling the oneness of the universe with 
the obvious multiplicity of experience, or explaining the exist¬ 
ence of an alien tendency in the universe, but the more urgent 
difficulty of coping practically with the evil of the world. 
Therefore it is not a case of proving irrationality to be more 
apparent than real, or evil to be but the shadow cast by the 
light: evil has not so much to be explained as abolished. The 
movement towards unity is a practical one, and not a mere 
movement of the mind in a static world. 

The ritual and mythology of religion, as well as the theories 
of philosophers, express this conflict, and endeavour to resolve 
it. Religious mysteries dramatize it, and the theologies ration¬ 
alize it, but at bottom it is the fight against cold, hunger, 
disease, death, devils, ill-luck, fate, the furies, bodily lusts, and 
even matter itself. 

Thus religion is at first an impulse to abolish evil practically, 
and make life more harmonious by extending control over 
nature and the selfish impulses of man. But, unfortunately, it 
may attempt to achieve its aim prematurely by leaping over 

* Phaedo, p. 66- 7. 
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contradictions and resolving dualism in thought and imagina¬ 
tion only. Monistic philosophy on the one hand, and mysticism 
on the other, must be held to be guilty of this shirking of the 
real task. The first, by an effort of reason, tries to show that the 
universe must always have been perfect, and that both change 
and evil are the illusions of a partial point of view; reconcilia¬ 
tion being therefore rather an effort of thought than the turning 
of irrationality into rationality by changing events. For Hegel 
the changes of history represent the movement of partial ideas 
towards greater completeness and unity, but in reality the goal 
is already attained. The mystic, for his part, claims to reach by 
intuition an identity with God, in w^hom the distinction between 
good and evil is transcended. Time, history, and struggle, sub 
specie aeternitatis are seen to have an illusory character. In the 
ecstasy of union with God, the mystic is granted the vision of 
what life really means for all men if they could only sec it. 
No matter what man’s earthly lot, the bliss of joyful acquiescence 
might be his present possession. Therefore the way out of trouble 
is to tread the path of purgation to the state of mystic contem¬ 
plation of, and rest in, the Absolute Good. 

We need not doubt the bliss, but we have every reason to 
doubt its explanation. The mind may be stilled, as by an 
opiate, but the contradiction remains for the more realistically 
minded to overcome by deeds. We may note that Jesus did not, 
either by example or precept, meet disease and hunger by 
persuading people that blessedness was really theirs already, 
but by curing sickness and distributing bread. 

I'here is only one sane way to overcome dualism, and that is 
by eliminating the evil. In so far as hygiene and medicine 
abolish disease, there is actually less evil in the world. In so far 
as divergent economic interests are removed, and the class 
division between owners and disinherited vanishes in common 
ownership, there is actually more unity and rationality in the 
universe. 

This is not only the product of idealistic effort, but of social 
evolution. In this fact we find the grain of truth in absolutism; 
but the evolutionary process, whereby contradictions are re¬ 
solved, is not a mere unfolding of the given, but an actual move¬ 
ment of history. Naturally the logical unity of our conception of 
a more highly developed order is greater than that which re- 
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fleets a more chaotic period. It is only in this sense that thought 
attains its quest and reaches harmony. Furthermore the 
successive steps do not happen to themselves. Only a clear 
apprehension of the hopeless contradiction involved in some 
particular form of social organization, coupled with an equally 
clear apprehension of the immediate practicability and desir¬ 
ability of a certain definite reorganization, will enable the 
necessary steps to reform to be taken. 

Evolution also means that there can be no hurrying of social 
development, least of all can the whole historical sequence be 
skipped. Rationalization and harmonization proceeds through 
conflict, through patient effort, and along the line of successive 
stages. 

As it succeeds, the universe actually changes. Here is a flat 
contradiction of absolutism. The world of 1934 is quite different 
from the world of 1834. It contains motor-cars, wireless-sets, 
steamships, and electricity. Its economic structure is different; 
its social relations are different; its values have altered. But 
change may be in the direction of unity and more good. If 
evolution proceeds according to our hopes, the unity is an 
achieved unity, and the evil has been actually eliminated and 
replaced by good, though this does not follow inevitably. There¬ 
fore, when we ask, Ts the universe rational?’ we cannot answer 
on the assumption that it is eternally either one thing or the 
other: it may be irrational today and rational tomorrow, if we 
succeed in making it so. The problem of evil is not whether there 
is eternally more evil in the world than good, or whether that 
evil is real or apparent, or whether it serves some purpose, but 
how to eliminate it. 

VI. THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF DUALISM 

‘Why should the almost immeasurable increase in productive 
power and the possibility of universal abundance result in 
universal impoverishment and lowering standards? This is the 
question that confronts the whole human race, that is becoming 
a life-and-death question for nineteen hundred million human 
beings, to which these hundreds of millions must find the 
answer or go down in catastrophe.’^ 

1 R. P. Dull, Fascism, p. 15. 
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A growing consensus of economic opinion endorses the 
Marxian judgment that the capitalist economic system cannot 
but lead to conditions of confusion and intolerable paradox. 
But the system itself depends on the relations of the two main 
classes of society—those who, in the main, own the means of 
production and for whom the world’s oyster is opened, and 
those who are employed by them and can produce nothing and 
get nothing until some ‘owner’ will employ them, and who, as 
employees, do the whole of the world’s productive work and 
create its wealth. This state of affairs is what is rightly called a 
class society. It is clear that such a society, with its muddle and 
strain, is not an easy one to live comfortably in. Men are 
baffled, perplexed, reduced at last to hopeless despair. The 
world appears a thoroughly irrational place. As the economic 
consequences of private ownership work themselves out, and 
the period of permanent crisis is entered, the darkness deepens, 
and to the thoughtful mind irrationality appears rooted in the 
very nature of reality. In consequence philosophy takes an 
irrationalist turn. As reason falls into contempt, superstition 
revives and strange cults have a new attraction. Even in the 
physical sciences men turn to mysticism, and begin to speak of 
the bifurcation of the universe, a partial rationality, but outside 
it a penumbra, non-rationally apprehended, incalculable, in¬ 
determinate, mind-created. Professor Blackett says, shrewdly, 
of this new mysticism: 

T really do think that this type of philosophic attitude is just 
one of the reactions to the muddle of our social structure. It 
seems to me a “flight from reality” in the sense that it seeks a 
purely personal and intellectual satisfaction in a world of 
emotional ideas.’^ 

Man’s failure to understand the economic situation, and to 
control it, has therefore increased the unintelligibility of the 
universe and deepened the problem of evil. Just as the Hebrews 
in their decline turned to child sacrifice and the ‘dark gods’, 
and a great wave of superstition swept over them, so we are 
witnessing a revival of superstition, of belief in Divine inter¬ 
vention, and of the notion of an irrational element in human 
affairs. Thoughtful men see that science is baffled by the 

* Broadcast address, Web of Thought and Action scries, 1933. 
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vagaries of the human will, by anti-social instincts, by intract¬ 
able social and economic forces. This may develop into blank 
pessimism, or into cults which foster an intense spiritual life in 
some little corner of a distracted and evil world. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, man cannot dispense with the consolations of 
religion. Life would become absolutely unbearable. 

‘Religious misery is, on one hand, the expression of actual 
misery, and, on the other, a protest against actual misery. 
Religion is the sigh of the oppressed creature, the kindliness of 
a heartless w^orld, the spirit of unspiritual conditions. It is the 
people’s opium. 

‘The removal of religion as the illusory happiness of the 
people is the demand for its real happiness. The demand that 
it should give up illusions about its real conditions is the demand 
that it should give up the conditions which make illusions 
necessary. Criticism of religion is therefore at heart a criticism 
of the vale of misery for which religion is the promised vision. 

‘Criticism has torn away the imaginary flowers with which 
his chains were bedecked, not in order that man should wear 
his chains without the comfort of illusions, but that he may 
throw off the chains and pluck the living flowers. Criticism of 
religion disillusions man so that he may think, act, and shape 
his reality as one who is disillusioned and come to full under¬ 
standing, so that he may move on his own axis and thus be his 
own sun. Religion is but the false sun which revolves around 
him while he is not yet fully self-aware.’^ 

It is useless for modernists and rationalists to demonstrate the 
baselessness of superstition; as fast as it is destroyed it will 
spring up, for it is a product not of the weakness of man’s 
intellect, but of the disintegration of the social order in which 
he is condemned to live. 

To destroy these illusions, one must first of all abolish the 
social evils out of which they spring. Now society not only 
descends into the abyss, but simultaneously the forms of a new 
order are maturing in the womb of the existing world. The same 
circumstances which hasten us to destruction prepare our 
deliverance. Everything conspires to a resolution of the fatal 

^ Marx, Introduction to a Critique of Hegel's Philosophy of Law. 
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dilemma of a class society. The working class begins to demand 
the complete abolition of the private ownership of productive 
apparatus. They claim that it is their historic mission, for which 
their very sufferings have prepared them, to be the instrument 
of emancipation. Meanwhile the imminent danger of the collapse 
of capitalism drives the employing class on to make cruel on¬ 
slaughts on working-class standards in a last effort to reduce 
costs, recapture trade, and stave off disaster. This onslaught 
only serves to precipitate the counter-attack of the workers, 
and the monopoly of ownership is wrested from a class and 
transferred to the community. Under these conditions ‘the 
relations between human beings in the practical everyday life 
w^ould assume the aspect of perfectly intelligible and reasonable 
relations as betwxcn man and man and as between man and 
nature’. 

Therefore, the moment this becomes possible the religious 
institution is confronted with an altogether new crisis. Hitherto 
it has stood for an unrealizable ideal, and has alternated 
between secularization and transcendentalism. It now becomes 
possible to enmesh the ideal in the material world without loss. 
So long as the social and economic organization was of such a 
character that it could not permit the realization of ideals, the 
idealist was steadily forced to accommodate his principles to its 
inexorable demands in so far as he decided to live and work in 
society and not dream. On the other hand, if he determined to 
keep his ideals intact, then he could not grapple effectively with 
reality, and he was compelled to become a hypocrite (making 
the best of both worlds) or a mystic. But when social develop¬ 
ment reaches the stage when ideals are realizable the struggle 
becomes capable of a successful issue. It is not settled, but it is 
no longer condemned to futility by the very nature of the 
conditions. 

As a consequence the whole structure of religion changes. 
The ecclesiastical, devotional, the mystical forms proper to a 
dualistic period become obsolete. Religion has been adapted 
to the needs of a class society; it must now suffer complete 
transformation as the classless world approaches. 

To some this spells the death of religion and blank material¬ 
ism; but to others it is what they had always sought. The 
prophet should be able to welcome the new age. Now, at last, 
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it is possible to manifest the will of God in social relations and 
show forth the glory of His purpose in the common ways of life. 

‘ “In that day shall there be upon the bells of the horses, Holy 
unto the Lord. . . . Yes, every pot in Jerusalem shall be holy 
unto the Lord of hosts.” “This is the law of the house ... the 
whole limit thereof round about shall be most holy. Behold, 
this is the law of the house.” ’ (Zech. xiv. 20, 21; Ezek. xliii. 12.) 

The sacred is far from being the ‘wholly other’, it is the 
quality of the secular raised to its highest power and conse¬ 
crated to the noblest purposes. As each part of life is integrated 
into the social organism it finds itself, and takes on the special 
quality that belongs to a part of a new whole—just as a note 
of music is transformed by being in its place in a musical 
composition. 

On the other hand, transcendentalism withers away. It is no 
longer necessary to project into another world the order, the 
justice, and the beauty which we cannot achieve in this. The 
life process of society loses its veil of mystery when it becomes a 
process carried on by a free association of producers, under 
their conscious and purposive control. 

It is no longer necessary to explain famine and disease and 
war as due to the inscrutable will of God, or to offer the consola¬ 
tions of religion and a recompense hereafter as a substitute for 
justice and the chance of a full life here and now. 

Vll. RATIONALISM AND IRRATIONALISM 
IN ETHICS 

(I) As long as a class society exists, ethics must be arbitrary and 
authoritative. Under capitalism you must not ask why property 
rights are sacred. It is a categorical imperative, rooted in the 
Divine Will or in the very nature of things. An uncorrupted 
conscience will intuitively recognize the validity of this moral 
law. 

But the real reason why this moral law must not be questioned 
is that it is irrational and has no basis other than the need to 
perpetuate a class society. It is instinctive simply because it is 
one of the categories of such a society, it is part of the pattern 
of that sort of world. This moral code is enforced by religion, 
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education, dramatic art, and literature. It is sacred tribal 
custom, hedged by taboo. The supernatural or mystical sanction 
of morality is necessary so long as morality docs not bear rational 
investigations. 

Benjamin Kidd restates in the language of modern science 
what had been more crudely put by those religious leaders who 
in the eighteenth century interpreted the message of religion as 
a summons to the poor to adapt themselves to the incon¬ 
veniences of life with pious gratitude. 

Wilberforcc had urged, in 1798, that Christianity made the 
inequalities of the social scale less galling to the low^er orders 
by teaching them to be diligent, humble, and patient. ‘This’, 
explained Wilberforcc, in a letter to Pitt, ‘is the basis of all 
politics.’ Benjamin Kidd argued that: 

‘A religion is a form of belief, providing an ultra-rational 
sanction for that large class of conduct in the individual where 
his interests and the interests of the social organism are an¬ 
tagonistic, and by which the former arc rendered subordinate 
to the latter in the general interests of the evolution which the 
race is undergoing.’^ 

This puts the matter very neatly. It was formerly supposed 
that the individual participated in the welfare of the whole, 
and could therefore be rationally persuaded to subordinate 
himself to the community. Evolution and the law of the survival 
of the fittest has shown the folly of this. It can no longer be 
pretended in a capitalist society^ since it is obvious that under 
competition one class sufl'ers in order that another may enjoy 
special privileges. What is to be done about it? Religion, which 
foolish rationalists have sought to destroy, is obviously intended 
for this predicament. 

All rational grounds for exploiting the individual having dis¬ 
appeared, irrational, or, shall we say, ‘ultra-rational’, grounds 
must be found. We must be in the position to say to the worker, 
‘We can offer you nothing but suffering, we propose to sacrifice 
you to the community. The struggle for existence renders the 
interests of the social organism and of yourselves antagonistic’; 
‘they can never be reconciled; they are inherently and essenti¬ 
ally irreconcilable.’2 Religion shows us that self-immolation is 
^ Benjamin Kidd, Social Evolution, Chap, v., p. 111. * Ibid.^ Chap, iii., p. 84. 
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an inescapable obligation. It is right, not because it is reason¬ 
able, but because God has revealed it. Believe it because it is 
impossible. Religion alone can provide the ultra-rational support 
which the perpetuation of such a social system requires. As 
Kidd further demonstrates, Christianity does not preach this 
doctrine to everybody. It balances self-asscrtiveness and sub¬ 
ordination. But it has been a mistake to suppose that these 
impulses are to be reconciled in the lives of individuals. The 
antithesis finds its solution in the class theory of the State. 
One class is to manifest the self assertiveness, the other class the self 
sacrifice. 

Kidd is right in challenging the identification of individual 
and social welfare under capitalism. He is right in seeing the 
imperative need for supernaturalism if a class society is to be 
perpetuated. 

But in a classless society morality has the possibility of 
becoming rational. It is reasonable for the individual to par¬ 
ticipate in an order the single aim of which is to secure the 
maximum advantage to its constituent members. The question 
of morality really disappears into the question of ways and 
means. It becomes the economy of balancing our goods and 
deciding how best to achieve them. 

(2) A divinely ordained hierarchical authority is necessary in a 
class society, because unquestioned subordination is required 
in order that privilege may be maintained. This can only be 
secured by a caste system based on purely irrational and super¬ 
natural sanctions. With the disappearance of class ownership 
of the apparatus of production, caste privilege also vanishes. 
Differentiation of function implies no privilege and needs no 
Divine sanction. 


VIII. TRANSITION 

The end of an era is inevitably a period of extreme difficulty 
and distress. 

They walk to and fro in darkness; 

All the foundations of the earth are moved. 

There are two kinds of change. Readjustment and revolu¬ 
tion. All sensible men would prefer that under all circumstances 
the conservatism of Burke were possible. 
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‘In what we improve we are never wholly new; in what we 
retain we are never wholly obsolete. The disposition to preserve 
and ability to improve, taken together, would be my standard 
of a Statesman.’1 

Unfortunately there come times when change goes down to 
the roots of things. This is not of the will of man except in so far 
that no change is possible apart from profound understanding 
and deliberately willed reconstruction. It is understanding of 
an objective situation, as when the subsidence of a low sea-coast 
compels its inhabitants to abandon it and withdraw into the 
interior high lands. 

Change is fundamental today because the subsidence of 
capitalism requires the final and complete abandonment of 
private ownership of land and capital. On these foundations 
our whole social structure is reared, and, if they go, not a thing 
remains the same. Art, philosophy, religion, customs and 
morals, class distinctions, science itself, everything ‘suffers a sea 
change, into something new and strange’. 

The world is seen and constituted by means of certain forms 
and categories. Form and content are normally inseparable. 
The network of relations in which a thing exists makes it what 
it is. From the point of view of organism, a part of the body is 
constituted by its relations to other parts and to the whole. 
From the point of view of our categories, the earth is for us a 
revolving sphere, the blood circulates in the body, soul and 
body interact, a man can ‘own’ a coal-mine. Are these theories 
or facts? Both. They arc ways of perceiving, and at the same 
time things perceived objectively. There was a time when the 
world was different; the time is at hand when it will again be 
different. It is as though the faculty of sight were taken away 
and another faculty given us through which we felt some new 
essential quality in things—some fourth-dimensional aspect, 
neither solidity nor colour, but quite as real. So the world 
dissolves and is remade. All the landmarks arc altered, and we 
cannot comprehend things in the old terms any more. 

Such a period was the end of Judaism, with the dissolution 
of Temple worship and the Law. It is crucifixion and death, 
that rebirth may follow. The chrysalis becomes the butterfly, 
the grain of wheat dies, is buried, and is reborn. Yet the new 

' Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution. 
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grows out of, and is determined by, the old. It is not only 
change, but fulfilment. The essence of evolution is continuity, 
development, identity. But the essence of evolution is also dis¬ 
continuity and real, not apparent, change. A new pattern 
emerges with totally new behaviour, new laws, new character¬ 
istics, even though no new substance has been injected; only the 
original material has gone to the making of the new, and only 
the original forces have created the new organization. 

In our day the theological, devotional, and ecclesiastical 
forms which have functioned since the Reformation are in dis¬ 
solution. Up to the present they have constituted an essential 
element in the complex of society. A flat earth, a starry firma¬ 
ment, phlogiston, corpuscular light, a feudal society—all these 
modes once obtained and we lived by them. In so far as they 
served us, they were partially true. When they became in¬ 
adequate, we dropped them or modified them. Religion, too, 
was a way of organizing and dealing with our world and our¬ 
selves, but its day of change has also come. The Church will 
bitterly resist, as Judaism did. The end of Law and Temples, 
from its point of view, is the end of religion itself. Because it 
cannot separate form and content, the winding up of the old 
institution will seem pure loss. That legally constituted channels 
of supernatural grace, a divinely constituted and infallible 
Church, the propitiatory sacrifice, the way of prayer and purga¬ 
tion, should become obsolete is a terrible thought to some. 
Bertrand Russell has pointed out that philosophies are never 
overthrown, they fade out. The old controversy becomes mean¬ 
ingless and ceases to interest. The w^orld has moved on. So we 
are moving beyond the religion of yesterday and today. Very 
soon the hotly canvassed questions of current religious con¬ 
troversy will have but an historical interest and will awaken 
no spark of heat. 

During the period of transition, however, we must expect the 
most bitter divisions. ‘Suppose you that I am come to give 
peace on earth? I tell you. No; but rather division. From hence¬ 
forth there shall be five in one house divided, three against two, 
and two against three. And the brother shall deliver up the 
brother to death, and the father the child. Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth: I came not to send peace, but a 
sword.’ 
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We may be quite certain that practically the whole body of 
clergy and religious laymen will resist the inevitable change. 
It is tragic, even pitiful, but it is not an occasion for bitterness 
or cynicism. The new wine needs new bottles. Jesus knew well 
enough that this Second Coming would find men unprepared, 
would sift them as wheat. ‘At such an hour that ye think not,’ 
and in such a manner, and in alien guise, the Lord comes. 
Only the elect recognize Him, and they are Samaritans, 
Roman centurions, publicans and sinners, outcasts, heathens 
and harlots. The Church still solemnly reads these passages (and 
how very many of them there are), but it has not the slightest 
comprehension of what it is reading. 

When the Kingdom dawns the whole force of organized 
Christianity will be mobilized to resist it. But in vain. Birth is 
irresistible. The child must come forth. When the leaf matures 
and the cincture grows, the leaf must be nipped off and fall. 
Decay is irresistible too. 

But, since it is a step in emergent evolution, we may expect 
all of value in the old to be conserved. There is no real loss. 
Religion in its pre-Socialist phase remains apart in order that it 
may serve a necessary function which no other organization 
fulfils. Society at this time needs its God, its Savour, its Heaven, 
its Sacraments. But this particular need passes with the age. It 
becomes unnecessary to have an apparatus for crystallizing the 
unattainable, a vehicle for the unrealizable ideal. Dualism dies 
a natural death. But all that religion existed to preserve has been 
preserved, and is now embodied in the secular as its very soul. 

The new age of the Kingdom can say to a dying Church: 

All which I took from thee I did but take 
Not for thy harms. 

But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 

All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 

Rise, clasp My hand, and come! 

On the other hand this is no victory for a barren secularism. 
The new world is not materialistic, but realistic. Spiritual values 
are supreme, but they are the values of material things. Music 
is the spiritual value of its material conditions, and is insepar¬ 
able from them, even though it is distinguishable. The secular- 
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ism of the nineteenth century, in its anxiety to escape the 
contamination of superstition, was overcome by a barren ration¬ 
alism which made change impossible, and so was forced to 
deny the emergent realities of spirit, virtue and beauty. Today 
we can gratefully accept the critical spirit and the stern monistic 
naturalism which secularism so courageously championed, but 
we can also reject its limitations. Its atomism, its anarchical 
determinism, sprang from the philosophy of competitive in¬ 
dividualism in which social results were the outcome of the 
blind interaction of unconscious elements and forces. 

The capitalist era sees atomistic secularism organized in one 
camp and spiritual idealism organized in another, both de¬ 
fective, both children of their age, and both necessary. 

The socialist era sees the death and rebirth of both move¬ 
ments and their synthesis in an entirely new orientation of life 
and thought. 

Some of the world’s profoundest thinkers have anticipated 
such a consummation. In the twelfth century Joachim of Flora 
taught that the age of dualism, of the contrast between the 
Church and the world, was over, the Age of the Spirit had 
dawned. This meant the end of ecclesiasticism and of special 
sacraments and the institution of world communism of a 
monastic type. Joachim was no obscure scholar or neglected 
prophet, but the founder of one of the most widespread and 
influential movements of the Middle Ages. 

Eckhart from a very different point of view dissolved the idea 
of a separate transcendent Deity into the conception of the 
potentiality of being, rather after the fashion of Whitehead. 
God is unknowable only because all the potentialities of life are 
not yet realized. There is nothing more Divine than the human soul. 
Is this materialism of the Marxist type? If we remember that 
Marxism never attempts to reduce spirit to matter, but, on the 
contrary, declares that spiritual activities arc the highest func¬ 
tions of matter, we shall see how near the great mystic is to the 
secularism of communism. But neither philosophy affirms that 
man as he is today is Divine. The potentiality has yet to be 
realized. 

In our own times, in that little-known drama, Julian the 
Apostate, Henrik Ibsen foretells the coming of ‘The Third 
Religion’. 
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‘The reconciliation between nature and spirit, the return to 
nature through spirit, that is the task for religion. The third 
kingdom shall come. The spirit of man shall take its inheritance 
once more.’ 

The coming of the third age of man, however, will not be by 
a quiet unfolding, a slow, almost imperceptible ripening. It will 
be catastrophic and marked by the violent destruction of old 
and outworn social institutions together with an equally violent 
disruption of the philosophies and religions which justify and 
support them. 

The communist philosopher does not welcome this over¬ 
turning of foundations and dissolution of society any more 
than the prophet Jeremiah rejoiced over the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

He stands dismayed and agonized before the spectacle, but 
unable either to deny its inevitability or to avert it. 


IX. APOCALYPTIC 

We live in the apocalyptic times foretold by the New Testa¬ 
ment, the day of the coming of the Son of Man. Religion is 
faced with the alternatives of fulfilment or apostasy. Fulfilment 
means the carrying over into Communism of the age-long 
struggle to sanctify the common life and concretize the Divine 
ideal. But if that Second Coming is rejected, ‘the glory is 
departed’, and the Church is finally cast out. The result is not 
a mere falling short, a worthy and progressive effort that docs 
much good, though not as much as it might, but a rapid 
degeneration of every part. Judaism crucifies its Messiah, and 
the Church its Christ. The Mass, as it were, becomes a Black 
Mass. Prayer becomes a psychological disease, spirituality an 
escape mechanism, moral idealism moral evasion. Sometimes 
blatantly, as in the papal encyclicals against socialism with 
their call to a crusade on behalf of private property and 
authority, sometimes very subtly as in the sickly philosophiz¬ 
ings of the mystics, the Church moves into closer alliance with 
the dying world that lieth in the Evil One. The reunion 
of Christendom may be in the last ditch of resistance to 
socialism. 
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The more the world gets out of hand and incapable, on 
accepted lines, of being reduced to order, the more world- 
denying faith flourishes and men take refuge in the spiritual. 
Religion becomes the cult of death, the spiritualization of des¬ 
pair, a sweetened opiate. It ceases to be the spiritual order 
underlying the concrete world, the truth of things, the guiding 
power behind statesmen and men of action; it becomes a 
perverted cult and lapses into quietism. The Church of the 
Middle Ages had its world-denying aspects, its mysticisms, its 
appalling moral defects, but it never lost its intellectual in¬ 
tegrity, its realism, its indissoluble bond with the world, with 
politics, industry, art, and life. Therefore religion was alive. 
Even its supernaturalism was an integral part of the real world, 
not an irrational dualism like that of Eddington or Inge or the 
modern Catholic. But in our day, religion in its decadence, 
marked by psychological disintegration and instability, exerts 
no moral power and offers no enlightenment. This neurotic 
spirituality is heightened by the desperate sickness of society 
which we refuse to cure. The Gods of our fathers become the 
idols of our own generation, the piety of yesterday the super¬ 
stition of today. 

The great religious leaders of the past would repudiate this 
perversion, but particularly would they condemn it for missing 
that great flood-tide of the spirit which sweeps forward in the 
socialist movement of our time. In their day they were quick to 
ally themselves with the world movements which claimed their 
allegiance. Today they would be ill at case in the Churches, 
but at home in the class war, which is the world’s growing- 
point as well as its storm-centre. 

Religion, when it is alive, belongs not to the backwater but 
to the open sea, not to the effete legislatures and timid counsels 
of reactions, or to the frozen impartiality of a cautious 
ecclesiasticism. 

‘ The Church is on the rocks, and breaking up. I told him it would 
unless it headed for God's open sea' (Shaw.) 

‘The test of a true faith,’ says Principal Oman, ‘is the extent 
to which its religion is secular.’ That is blasphemy to modern 
religion, but, because it is so, such religion is itself condemned. 
Men and religious bodies are revealed for what they arc by their 
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reaction to the Son of Man as He stands before them veiled in 
the carpenter and his friends, in the child asking for a cup of 
cold water, in the traveller fallen by the wayside. The Divine 
which confronts us is always incarnate. ‘Watch therefore for 
you know neither the day nor the hour when your Lord comes. 
Let your loins be girt and your lights burning; and be yourselves 
like men that wait for their Lord. For in an hour that ye think 
not the Son of Man cometh.’ The religious tragedy of Judaism 
was that when its Messiah stood before it, it could only crucify 
Him. The religious tragedy of Christendom is identical. 

The judgment is the same. The invited guests make the 
great refusal and the feast is spread before those from the high¬ 
ways and the hedges. 

‘Therefore I tell you the Kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you, and given to a nation that brings forth the fruits of it. 

‘There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth when you 
shall see Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and all the prophets in 
the Kingdom of God, and yourselves thrust out; and from east 
and west and from north and south many, I tell you, shall 
come and sit down in the Kingdom of God, but the children of 
the Kingdom shall be cast into outer darkness; and lo! there are 
last who shall be first, and there are first who shall be last.’ 

The reaction will argue, as they did of the message of Jesus, 
that Communism is not religion at all, that it is a perversion of 
the facts to claim that Jesus and the prophets endorse the anti- 
religious movements of our time, and mere special pleading 
which links religion to social reform. That may well be true of 
modern religion, even though it is not true of religion in the 
past. In that case, if religion is no longer the recognition of the 
sacred in the developing purpose of history, if it is no longer 
the gospel of the Kingdom, it is wholly of the decadence, it is 
world-denial, delusion, and the cult of death, ‘the opium of 
the people’. 

It may well be that the time has come for religion to dissolve 
like an insubstantial dream and leave not a wrack behind, 
dying to be born again as the Holy Spirit of a righteous social 
order. 
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